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LIFE OF SIR JOIN MALCOLM. 


CHAPTER I. 

SECOND MISSION TO PERSIA. 

[1S10.] 

VOYAGE TO BUSIIIRE—MALCOLM’S LITERARY PURSUITS—LINDSAY BETHUNE— 
ADVANCE TO SlIIRAZ—RECEPTION THERE—MURDER OP CAPTAIN GRANT— 

Malcolm’s sorrow—march to the royal camp—sir iiarford jones— 
Malcolm’s reception by the king — drilling the Persian army—de¬ 
parture OF THE MISSION—INCIDENTS AT BAGHDAD—RETURN TO BOMBAY'. 

On- the 10th of January, the Psyche , accompanied by 
the James Sibbalcl and other vessels, put out to sea; 
and Malcolm was again thrown back upon his public 
spirit for relief under the depressing circumstances of do¬ 
mestic separation.* The first day on board ship was a 
sad one; but he soon recovered the healthy tone of his 
mind; shook off all vain regrets and repinings; and 
plunged deeply into literary work. He had set himself a 


* He always said that he had be- ordinary, but not on great occasions; 
come a better public servant since for they must be strangers to the purest 
bis marriage. “ I will not allow,” be and noblest motive that can fill the 
wrote in Ins first day’s journal, “that breast of a man — that of leaving a 
bachelors are better public servants good and great name to bis children, 
than married men. They may be on as a rich and proud inheritance.” 
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task, and lie now applied himself to it witli all liis miglit. 
Hi s Political Plistoiy of India was to be the growth of 
this voyage to the Gulf. “ I am resolved,” he wrote, 
“ to allow no circumstances to prevent my finishing a 
work which may, at a moment like the present, prove 
of much public utility.” 

But although at certain hours of the day he threw 
himself earnestly and vigorously into his appointed work, 
he by no means buried himself in his cabin, or shunned 
the society of the ship. There were few merrier men 
than Captain Edgecumbe; and many were the hearty 
laughs which he and Malcolm enjoyed together. The 
wind was for some time very languid; so the passengers 
of the Sibbald were enabled often to go on board the 
J?syche ; and there were many pleasant social gathering^ 
at which songs were sung, and stories were - tofd, and 
jokes passed about; and every one did his best to con¬ 
tribute something to the general stock of amusement. 
Malcolm lived very temperately at this tirney toc^f alar 
exercise, and enjoyed excellent health. Every morning 
saw him at work before breakfast, at the club-exercise, 
walking the deck, and playing at single-stick; and he 
wrote with exultation that his figure had decreased in 
girth, and the muscles of his arms expanded. The ship 
made little progress; but he said that his History made 
more ;* so he did not complain of the delay. 

On the 26th, the little fleet was off Muscat, where 
Malcolm received letters which it did him good to read. 
A packet from Bussorah brought “ accounts of a glorious 
victory gained by Sir Arthur Wellesley by land, and 

*' Writ in" at this time in his jour- know of Indian Cottages and Courts.” 
nnl with reference to Ids literary pur- It is greatly to be regretted that this 
suits, Malcolm says ; “ I contemplate book was never written. It would have 
in niv leisure hours in England a book been even more interesting than the , 
of Memoirs, which will bo full of clia- Sketches of Persia. 
ractcristic anecdotes, and give all I 
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another by Lord Collin gwood at sea.” Letters were 
also received from Captain Pasley, conveying intelli¬ 
gence tliat the account of Malcolm’s approacli was “ re¬ 
ceived as he could wish at Teheran.” “ I have no doubt 
of my reception at Court,” he wrote in his journal, “ but 
I expect, while on the road to Teheran, to hear of Sir 
Halford’s confirmation, and of Mr. Morier’s return with 
a letter from King George to his Majesty of Persia, and 
then my embarrassment will be complete.” 

Leaving Mr. Hanky Smith to transact some necessary 
business with the Imaum of Muscat, Malcolm, taking 
advantage of a favorable breeze, sailed into the Gulf. 
But baffling wdnds soon set in, and the progress of the 
Psyche was very tedious. Meanwhile, however, the 
Political History was hastening towards a conclusion. 
“We have still a contrary wind,” he wrote on the 10th 
of February to. his wife. “ Nothing can be more vexa¬ 
tious. I have one more consolation beside that of this 
wind blowing my packet to you, which is, that my poli¬ 
tical sketch gets on apace. Five chapters are finished 
and corrected j and the sixth and last is commenced 
this morning. I begin now to look forward with great 
delight to that enchanting word Finis. The moment I 
write it, I will have a jubilee. I mean to dance, hunt, 
shoot, and play myself, and let who will write histories, 
memoirs, and sketches.”* 

At last, on the 13th of February, the Psyche entered 
the roadstead of Buslrire. On the following day, at¬ 
tended by all the chief people of the place, Malcolm 
landed. After paying a visit to the Governor, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Bruce, some three miles off 

* He sent his MS. from Bushire to expressed my hope that he mill not be 
Sir James Mackintosh, “whose mas- sparing—that he mill anticipate appro- 
terly pen,” he wrote, " mill correct the bation to' everything that he does, ana 
faults with which they abound. I have that he mill make no references.’ 

B 2 
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in the country.' “ Our cavalcade was very numerous,” 
he wrote in his journal, “ and the uncommon attention 
paid to me appeared as if that joy at my return which 
was written on all their faces was heartfelt and sincere. 
-When we were at the Governor’s, old Hadjee Ismael, a 
respectable merchant of eighty-two years of age, took 
the lead in the conversation.' He expressed, in the name 
of all, their joy at my revisiting Persia. The King, he 
said, had given a proof of true greatness in anxiously 
requiring the presence of a man who had told him the 
honest truth with a bluntness which kings were not in 
the habit of hearing.” 

All through the months of February and March, and 
up to the middle of April, Malcolm and his suite re¬ 
mained encamped at Bushire. HeJhad.des pat ched the 
letter to the King of which he was the bearer, and was 

waiting his Majesty’s order to advance._He appears to 

have spent his time betw r een literature and the chase. 
He was working hard at the completion of his Political 
History; but he was delighted to find himself on horse¬ 
back again, and he knew that, in Persia, the equestrian 
exercises, in which he excelled, were not matters only of 
private delight.* On the 6th of March, he was able to 
write in his journal, “I have written the word Finis to 
my Sketch,'and am as joyful as I can be in absence. .1 
will write no more to-day, but go and make up parties 
to hunt, and shoot, and ride, and revel in all the delights 


* The Persians hold good horseman¬ 
ship in such estimation, that they would 
have thought little of an ambassador 
who was not at home in the saddle. 
A curious illustration of this occurred 
when Malcolm was at Bushire. The 

purser of one of the ships, Mr. W-, 

went on shore to see Mr. Smith, and 
was put on the back of a capering 
Arab, only to he thrown about very 


.uncomfortably in the saddle. The bad 
horsemanship of the sailor provoked 
some merriment on shore; but on the 
following day a Persian trader, who 
knew a little English, happening to go 

on board the ship, said to Mr. W--, 

when the subject was referred to, “ You 
need not be under any uneasiness. I 
told the people that you ride very well, 
but that you were very drunk.” 
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of idleness.” There were a number of active, high- 
spirited youths with him, who rejoiced to serve under a 
master as fond of sport as themselves. It was his plea¬ 
sure, as he felt it was his duty, to train them for Oriental 
travel; and when any of them made an excursion into 
the interior for purposes either of business or pleasure, 
he sent them forth slenderly equipped, and especially 
exhorted them against the use of knives and forks. All 
such emblems of Western civilisation were to be denied 
to men who were in training for Eastern heroes. There 
were some noble specimens of manhood among them. 
Among others was an artillery officer, little more than 
eighteen years of age, whose gigantic stature was the 
wonder and the admiration of the Persians.* The fame 
of young Lindsay’s proportions reached far into the inte¬ 
rior. When the bearer of Malcolm’s letters to the King and 
the Prince-Regent reached Shiraz, the latter was eager 
in his inquiries about the “ tall man.” The messenger, 
after satisfying the Prince’s inquiries, told his Royal 
Highuess, that the greatest wonder of all was, that al¬ 
though seven feet high, he was only a lad of eighteen, 
and might grow another cubit. One morning, as Mal¬ 
colm was sitting in his tent, he was delighted by hearing 
a Persian call out to one of Lindsay’s servants, “ Is your 
date-tree asleep or awake ?” We may be sure that 
there was no want of laughter in camp at this figure of 
speech, and need not question that the Envoy laughed 
the loudest of the party. 

On the 15 th of March, Malcolm received intelligence to 
the effect that his Mehmendar, or entertainer, had been ap¬ 
pointed in the person of a nobleman of rank, who was iky- 

* Lindsay—afterwards Sir HeniT He distinguished nl:nselihj~ 

Lindsay Bcthunc—with better fortune cf IicrOv' c£!r.ntrT, wAirc 
than some of his comrades, lived io a ;o be regarded rV tie derd-y A' 
ripe old ago. The greater part of his veritable' Koesrur.—rsrc - 7 
life was spent with the Persian array, alma. 
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Travelling often more than twenty miles in the da}’, 
they approached Shiraz on the 27tli of April. The 
Chief Minister of the province went out to greet the 
English Envoy, and to conduct him to the presence of 
the Prince-Regent. Malcolm entered the city in great 
state. The cavalcade was an imposing one. Lindsay, 
with hie galloper-guns, and the escort of European 
dragoons, excited the boundless admiration of the Per¬ 
sians. and contrasted not unfavorably with the more 
Oriental components of the show. All the principal civil 
and military officers of the Government, with a large 
body of troops and an immense concourse of people, 
met the British Mission as it advanced. About a mile 
from the city, Malcolm’s camp had been pitched on an 
eminence near the gardens of the vice-regal palace. There 
he and his suite dismounted, embraced the Persian officers, 
led them to a tent, and regaled them after the usual 
fashion with pipes and coffee. All seemed rejoiced to 
see him, and many welcomed him as an old friend. 

On the following day the Prince-Regent received him 
with graceful courtesy and kindness. When ten years 
before they had met at Shiraz, the Prince was a mere 
boy, and therefore only an instrument in the hands of the 
chief officers of his Court. He had now grown into a 
man of a lovel}’’ person and engaging manners, polished, 
and yet frank; and altogether of a bearing and de¬ 
meanour such ns inspire confidence and affection. He 
deplored what he called the necessities of state, which 
had compelled him two years before.to discourage Mal¬ 
colm’s advance into the Persian territory j declared that 
both he and his father had been pained by the sudden 
retirement of their old friend, and were now as much 
rejoiced at his presence as they were before grieved at 
bis departure. And these good words he supported by 
continual acts of courtesy and kindness. The Mission 
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the end of March, determined to proceed by a different 
route from that which Malcolm had indicated. In vain 
did Mr. Rich* represent that the road lay through a 
defile infested by a robber-gang, under the command of 
a notorious chief. Captain Grant laughed to scorn all 
idea of danger; he sought no advice, and he would take 
none. He had accompanied Malcolm ten years before 
on his first mission to Persia, and had penetrated into 
unexplored parts of the country. This had given him 
confidence in himself; and he said that one who had 
travelled through Mekran had nothing to fear in the 
countries which he was then about to explore. He had 
taken with him, too, contrary to the system which Mal¬ 
colm took so much pains to enforce upon his assistants, 
a large amount of baggage, including “ a showy tent,” 
and a numerous retinue of people. Against this also 
Mr. Rich remonstrated in vain. Grant and his party 
started; and so little pains did he take to secure the 
safety of himself and his followers, that he left the Resi¬ 
dent in a state of uncertainty respecting the route which 
he intended to take.f The consequences of this im¬ 
prudence might be foreseen. On reaching the defile, he 
was met by the robber-chief and a party of horsemen. 
They professed friendly intentions, and persuaded Grant 
and his friends to alight and refresh themselves. Then 
they fell upon the travellers. Grant was shot dead as 
he attempted to regain his horse. The rest were seized 
and carried about prisoners for four days, at the end of 
which Kelb Ali, the robber-chief, separated the Christians 
from the Mussulmans, and suffered the latter to depart. 
Then the Christians were brought forth to the sacrifice. 

* Mr. Rich (a son-in-law of Sir f Mr. Rich had procured from the 
James Mackintosh), a young gentle- Pacha all the necessary orders to secure 
man of extraordinary attainments, was Captain Grant a safe passage by a dif- 
then Resident at Baghdad. ferent route. 
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and of course in the Persian territories. The King of Persia pre¬ 
tends the most violent rage, and has sent to demand the mur¬ 
derers, threatening to attack Baghdad if they are not given up. 
lie will use this occurrence, as lie has some of a similar nature, to 
extort money from the Pacha. I am indifferent to their efforts. 
They cannot restore my friends. 

“ May S.—On referring to my instructions to Captain Grant, 
I find that I not only instructed him to delay, but to abandon his 
journey, if attended with any serious risk. But it is evident that 
he thought there was none, and his confidence has been his de¬ 
struction ; for there is sufficient evidence in the account I have 
received to prove that his plans were betrayed by some native 
whom he incautiously trusted; and the baggage which he carried 
must have been considerable, and was no doubt the object of 
plunder. Frederick and Mahomed Hussan Khan go off to-morrow 
for Kcrmanshah, to learn all the particulars they can of this horrid 
transaction. It is honorable to the gentlemen of my family to 
state that, since the occurrence of this event, all those who could' 
be so employed have shown the most anxious desire to proceed 
direct to Kcrmanshah, or in any other direction. While I cannot 
but admire the spirit which animates them, I almost shudder at 
the thought of inspiring men with a zeal and attachment that leads 
them to the cheerful encounter of any danger. In short, I am 
not, I fear, composed of those materials which are necessary for a 
public character. Warm feelings should, I suspect, form no part 
of the compound.” 

Beside a real heart-trouble like this, all other vexa¬ 
tions were insignificant, else the Envoy might have 
been annoyed by the old. difficulty of the present¬ 
giving, which now intruded itself upon him even more 
distressingly than during the time of his first mission. 
Sir Harford Jones had done much to increase the fever 
of cupidity which Malcolm himself had excited ten years 
before by the prodigality of his gifts. There was this 
difference between the two: Malcolm had distributed 
costly presents, but they were commodities which he 
had taken with him from India, .and were, for the most 
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would gladly liave heaped costly presents upon us ; but 
instead of this, on my persuasion, lie made a fine new 
road, that was much wanted, and dedicated it to Mrs. 
Malcolm. Such are the presents I like.” No man ever 
had larger opportunities of enriching himself in this way; 
but he went through life with hands clean as a babe’s. 

On the 16th of May, Malcolm and his suite departed 
from Shiraz with all honor, and commenced their march 
towards the Persian capital, well pleased with the enter¬ 
tainment they had received. The journey onwards is 
remembered with the liveliest feelings of pleasure by the 
few survivors of the party. Not far from Shiraz, they 
were joined by the King’s story-teller, who amused them 
with the recital of Oriental romances not inferior in in¬ 
terest to those of the Arabian Nights. Many of these 
stories found them way into Malcolm’s journal, and were 
treasured up tenaciously by a memory that never failed* 
Some he had heard before during his first sojourn in 
Persia, and had narrated during the intervening ten 
years at various times and places, and under circum¬ 
stances of infinite variety. Great soldiers, little children, 
and gentle maidens, had been equally delighted by them. 
They had made Arthur Wellesley laugh in the Mahratta 
camp; they had made Johnny Wainwright happy during 
the tedium of a voyage down the Bay of Bengal ; and 
they had won a smile from the lips of Charlotte Camp¬ 
bell, as he sat behind her on an elephant, in the course 
of that memorable journey to Mysore out of which had 
arisen the great happiness of his life. 

• On the 5th of June the Mission quitted Ispahan, and 
marched onwards by stages of twenty-five or thirty miles 
a day.f Everywhere, as they advanced, they were re- 

* Some of them will be found in f Sometimes they made as much as 
Ills Sketches of Persia, the most popular forty miles a day, or rather night, 
of all Malcolm’s works. “ We marched last night,” wrote Mai- 
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authority higher than any that could he conferred by the 
Governor-General of India. There were two ways of 
doing this, and Malcolm had good reason to think that 
the Crown Ambassador would choose the more unseemly 
and vexatious of the two. 

It is probable that after the lapse of years, when the 
heats and animosities of the actual contest had subsided, 
Malcolm, who was a man of a generous temper and for¬ 
giving nature, admitted that there were allowances to be 
made for Sir Harford Jones on the score of the position 
he held. But the strife was, at this time, very keen; 
and not only did Malcolm and his suite, but Lord Minto 
and the members of his Government, attribute all the 
embarrassments which beset them in the course of the 
contest to the littleness of Jones’s personal character. 
But whatever may have been his private sentiments, 
Malcolm now felt that the time had come for their practical 
suppression. He was not a man to suffer any personal 
! irritation to interfere with the paramount claims of the 
i public service. He knew that any open collision would 
: have the effect of lowering both the King’s and the 
Company’s Government in the eyes of the Persians, and 
\ he determined, therefore, if possible, to meet Sir Harford 
1 Jones with a semblance at least of harmony. To this 
! end he despatched one of the gentlemen of his Mission* 

; in advance, to communicate personally with Sir Harford 
I Jones respecting the forms to be observed on the meet¬ 
ing of the two Envoys at the Persian Court, and desired 
him to tell the Crown Ambassador that General Malcolm 
u hoped he would see the propriety of their meeting as 
countrymen, and saving at least outward appearances.” 
“The bad impressions,” he added, “which must be pro¬ 
duced by public officers of the same nation actiug to- 

* Dr. Jukes. He had been for some time at Teheran, and had joined Mal¬ 
colm’s camp on the march. 
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wards each other as enemies, are too obvious to be in¬ 
sisted upon. I bade Jukes, therefore, to inform him that 
I was so conscious of this being the line which every con¬ 
sideration of public duty dictated, that I had banished 
all private feeling from my mind. I did not think of 
what had passed, and would pay Sir Harford Jones a 
visit on the day I reached Camp, provided I was assured 
of his meeting and returning this advance in a manner 
which both my public situation and private character 
gave me a right to expect. He might, I desired Jukes 
to say, apprehend no collision of political opinion, for I 
should not open my lips on the subject, nor assume with 
the Persian Court anjr duty beyond that of being the 
officer empowered by the Indian Government to execute 
such parts of the preliminary treaty as related to the 
employment of its resources. That power I must exer¬ 
cise until I hear further from England or India; but even 
in its exercise I should accommodate myself as much to 
Sir Harford Jones’s wishes and opinions as I possibly 
could.” 

Jukes departed charged with this message of concilia¬ 
tion; and a day or two afterwards, Malcolm, earnestly 
desiring that nothing might occur to cast a doubt upon 
the assurances of his messenger, wrote to him the fol¬ 
lowing letter, which might be shown to Sir Harford 
Jones or the gentlemen of his suite: 

Mr dear Jukes, — I have learnt, since coming to my ground, 
from a traveller, .that Sir Harford Jones was to reach the royal 
camp to-day. I have instructed you how to act on the occurrence 
of this event. I need hardly repeat my sentiments upon this sub¬ 
ject, as you arc fully acquainted with them. It is one .upon which 
I have not a private feeling, for at such a moment I can think of 
nothing but the public interests, which must he injured by the 
spectacle of two public officers of the same nation quarrelling in 
this country. I am ready and desirous to pay Sir Harford Jones 
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sador -was one thing—to humiliate the Goveroor-Gene- 
ral’s Envoy was another. Jones could not rest satisfied 
with the former, without also accomplishing the latter. 
He advanced ridiculous pretensions and made impossible 
stipulations.* He would meet the new Envoy in a 
friendly manner, but as a very'small person towards 
whom he would condescend to extend his patronage, if 
Malcolm would consent wholly to sink his own personal 
and official consequence. It was very certain that no 
such conditions as these could be accepted. The Persian 
Ministers, who desired Malcolm’s approach, were now 
greatly perplexed and bewildered. Before taking any 
decided part in the contest, they required for the Persian 
Government some indemnity against the evils that might 
arise from the sudden departure of Sir Harford Jones. 
If General Malcolm would undertake to accomplish in 
that event all that Jones by staying might accomplish, 
and represent the British Government at the Persian 
Court, Jones might depart as soon as he liked. 

But this clearly was an impossibility. The state of affairs 


® The conditions proposed by Jones 
are worth giving in a note. The Per¬ 
sian Ministers declared that they would 
have nothing to say to such proposals : 

“ 1st. That no one shall proceed on 
the part of his Persian Majesty to 
form General Malcolm’s Istakbal, but 
that some'person may be sent on the 
part of the Ministers. 

“ 2nd. That the General shall sound 
no trumpets on his entrance into the 
King’s camp, nor carry any flags. 

“ 3rd. That he shall hoist no flag in 
the royal camp, or pitch any kumauts 
or tujeers (outer tent-walls) round his 
tent. 

“ 4th. That he shall not at any time 
have an audience of the King without 
the Ambassador being present. 

" 5th. That independent of the pre¬ 
sents General Malcolm has brought 
on the part of the Governor-General, 


everything else connected with the 
rehminary articles of the treaty shall 
c transferred to the Ambassador 
(Jones), in order that he might make 
them over to the Persian Government. 

“ Gtlr. That neither the Persian Mi¬ 
nisters themselves, nor any person 
upon their behalf, shall enter into any 
discussion on affairs connected with 
the British Government with any other 
person except the Ambassador, and 
that the King also shall allow of no 
other person’s interference in such dis¬ 
cussions but the Ambassador himself. 

“ 7th. That none of General Mal¬ 
colm’s suite shall ever wait upon the 
Ministers without the Ambassador 
(Jones) being advised of it. 

“ Stb. That none of the General’s 
suite shall be admitted to the King’s pre¬ 
sence without the consultation and ap¬ 
probation of the Ambassador (Jones).” 
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•was communicated to Malcolm, wlio despatched his se¬ 
cretary, Lieutenant Stuart, to the Persian camp, charged 
with instructions to represent his views, and set forth 
the circumstances under which alone he could consent 
to advance. “ Inform the Ministers,” he wrote, “ that if 
any degradation to my Mission is contemplated, the 
sooner I have leave to return to India the better, for I 
will not remain one day in any place subject to what I 
consider an insult, merely because Sir Harford Jones 
chooses to be unreasonable. With regard to the subsidy 
and the points connected with the execution of the treaty, 
as far as relates to the Indian Government, I am and 
must remain till further orders the exclusive agent, and 
no other will be recognised by the Indian Government, 
the right of which to appoint its own officer to perform 
all duties connected with the employment of its military 
means and pecuniary resources is established by the con-. 
stitution of the Government of England, and cannot be 
altered but by an alteration of its laws. Desire them 
not to mistake the moderation with which I have acted 
for any symptom of a change in my sentiments. I shall 
continue to act exactly as I have told them I shall, what¬ 
ever they or Sir Harford Jones may do; and though I 
may regret that my efforts to conciliate that officer to a 
just sense of the benefits which would arise from mutual 
good understanding have failed, his continuing to act 
under the influence of private feelings and passions can¬ 
not justify me in a deviation from my duty. In short, 
I beg you will tell them that they will, unless they treat 
me in every instance as I ought to be treated, compel 
me to insist upon my being permitted immediately to 
depart. I wish you to be guarded, but very plain and 
decided in the delivery of these sentiments, as under the 
extraordinary line of conduct Sir Harford Jones has 
taken, my being admitted to Court is a secondary con¬ 
es 2 
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sidcrntion io that of escaping those insults which that 
Envoy appears desirous of heaping upon the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, as lie seems to think that the Kin" of Eng- 
land’s rank will he bcsL supported, not by the main 
tenor of his own precedence and dignity, but by the com¬ 
plete degradation of that imperial branch of his power— 
the Government of India." 

Whilst such were the general instructions conveyed to 
Mr. Stuart, Malcolm laid down in precise terms the condi¬ 
tions upon which he would consent to enter the royal 
camp;* and addressed a note to the Persian Ministers, in 
which he declared that the terms were “ in no degree what¬ 
ever derogatory to the dignity of the King of England, or 
to the rank and precedence of his Majesty’s representa¬ 
tive.” “If Brigadier-General Malcolm had thought so,” 
continues the note, “he never could have proposed them, 
as it is his duty, like that of every British subject under 
all situations that he may be placed in, to promote and 
advance by every means in his power the dignity of his 
Sovereign.” At the same time, he addressed a letter 
to Meerza Sheffee, the Chief Minister, wherein, after al- 


* I give these in a note, that they 
may he contrasted with those proposed 
by Sir Harford Jones: 

" 1st. His Islakbal shall be similar 
to the one which met him on his first 
mission. 

“ 2nd. That the General, on his en¬ 
trance into the royal camp and during 
his continuance there, shall be allowed 
to sound his trumpets, heat his drums, 
agreeably to the former customs and 
usages of ambassadors at tbc Persian 
Court. 

“ 3rd. That the General’s creden¬ 
tials shall be read in his first interview 
with the King. 

“ 4th. That until new orders are 
received from England or India re¬ 
specting the recall or confirmation of 
either Sir Harford Jones or himself, he 


shall be allowed to remain at the Per¬ 
sian Court, unless his own wishes 
should induce him to retire. 

“ 5th. That General Malcolm shall 
take the whole or any part of his fa¬ 
mily with him when he lias liis audience 
with the King. 

11 Gth. General Malcolm agrees to 
yield the precedence to Sir Plarford 
Jones whenever it should so happen 
that they either visit the King or his 
Ministers together, inasmuch as Sir 
Harford Jones is the ambassador of his 
Britannic Majesty, and the General is 
disposed to pay him every respect and 
attention as such. General Malcolm 
lias no objection to Sir Harford Jones 
being present at his audiences with the 
King." 
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luding to his paper of conditions and the declaratory note, 
he said, “ I cannot, ■without disobedience of my orders 
and submitting to a degradation of my situation, depart 
from these terms; to which I hope this letter and the 
declaration by which it is accompanied, will lead you 
instantly to assent. If any reasons should prevent your 
doing so, I beg you will obtain his Majesty’s gracious 
permission for me to return to India; and that you will 
express on such occurrence my gratitude for all his past 
great favors, and my unchangeable attachment in all 
situations to his royal person.” Malcolm Avas not a man 
to attempt to degrade the character of the British CroAvn 
in the eyes of a foreign Court, any more than to suffer the 
Government which he represented to be degraded. 

But if the Ministers Avere irresolute, the King himself 
Avas not. He desired to see Malcolm, and Avas deter¬ 
mined that he should be received Avith all honor. He 
spoke his mind freely to Sir Harford Jones; and Jones, 
avIio seems to have had little respect for prerogative and 
little regard for courtesy, was fully as plain-spoken as 
the Shah. It Avas idle, however, to contend against the 
decrees of the Sovereign. He had a right to order, and 
he Avas determined to order the ceremonials of his own 
Court. So the royal command Avent forth for Malcolm’s 
reception 'with the same honors as had been accorded to 
him ten years before; and the Ministers, avIio were hun¬ 
gering after more presents, and hoped that the tAvo 
Ambassadors Avould strive to outbribe one another, were 
glad to Avelcome Malcolm back again to the Persian 
Coiut. 

Sir Harford Avas now fairly beaten. It Avas useless to 
continue the contest; so, as Malcolm neared the royal 
camp, on the 21st of June, Mr. Sheridan, Jones’s secre¬ 
tary, met him Avith a letter of peace, Avritten on the 
preceding day. “ I prefer thus privately,” Avrote the 
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Crown Ambassador, “to acknowledge the receipt of 
your public letter by Mr. Ellis, firstly, because I bope 
you will consider this method, as I mean it to be, a 
manifestation of tbe cordiality with which I mean to act; 
and, nest, because I am of opinion that those points in 
your letter which may require discussion will be better 
and more fully discussed by us when I have .the plea¬ 
sure of meeting you. I perfectly agree with you it is 
high time to put an end to the intrigues and tortuosities 
of the Ministers here. As we shall so soon have the 
pleasure to meet, I reserve to that period everything 
more that I have to say/ 1 And so the contest between 
the two Ambassadors was at an end, and Malcolm wrote 
in his journal, “ We shall have no more public dis¬ 
cussions, but communicate fully and amicably; and I 
shall be as anxious to establish, by my great respect, 
towards the person of his Envoy, my respect for my 
Sovereign, as I have been to establish the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the Indian Government.” 

On the 21st of June, Malcolm and his suite entered the 
royal camp. The same high officer of the Court who, 
ten years before, had been deputed by the King to 
receive him, now met him again as he advanced. . The 
royal message which, greeted him was a flattering one. 

“ Tell him,” said the King, “ that all the trouble he has 
had about ceremony this time is not the fault of Persians 
but of Englishmen, and that throughout he may be satis¬ 
fied that he has always enjoyed my favor.” Onward 
now went the Mission from the Indian Government, 
receiving and bestowing courtesies. All past animosi¬ 
ties were buried. Before proceeding to his own tent, 
Malcolm waited on Sir Harford Jones, who received him 
in “a gracious and affable manner,” and in the course of 
the evening returned the visit. Malcolm welcomed him 
with a guard of honor, and went out of his tent to greet 
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him. He was eager not only to show the Baronet every 
respect as the representative of the Crown, but to render 
him every assistance in his power, freely offering him 
money and supplies, and desiring him, whenever it was 
needed, to use the escort as his own.® At subsequent 
interviews there was the same outward cordiality be¬ 
tween them, but Malcolm felt painfully that it was all a 
despicable sham. 

On the 23rd of June, Malcolm paid his first ceremonial 
visit to Futteh Ali Shah, in his summer camp on the 
high table-lands of Sultaneah. It had been arranged that 
Sir Harford Jones should be present at this introductory 
visit, but at the appointed hour he was absent on a 
pleasure party.f The King, however, declared that he 
needed no one to introduce his old friend Malcolm; so 
- the Mission from India made its way to the royal pre¬ 
sence, whilst the Crown Ambassador was amusing himself 


* The Ambassador’s establishment 
was then at Tabreez. 

f Sir Harford Jones, in his account 
of His Majesty's Mission to Persia, 
published after Sir John Malcolm’s 
death, thus accounts for his own ab¬ 
sence on tliis occasion. “ Shortly after 
this,” he writes, “General Malcolm 
arrived in the royal camp, and the 
Shall intimated to me his wish that I 
should be present at the audience he 
designed to give him. I answered that 
I would most willingly comply with 
his Majesty’s wishes, provided General 
Malcolm permitted me to present him 
to the Shah. This being objected to 
on the part of the General, I consi¬ 
dered it my duty to interfere no fur¬ 
ther in the matter; and on the day on 
which the audience took place, I made 
a little party of pleasure with some 
Persian triends to visit and pass the 
day at some beautiful springs, issuing 
from a rock at the foot of a mountain, 
a little distance from the camp.” I 
think, however, that there is some rea¬ 
son to question the fidelity of Sir Har¬ 


ford’s memory. Malcolm, in the pri¬ 
vate journal which he kept at this 
time, says, under date June 23rd, “Sir 
Harford yesterday told me he was 
going with me to the King. * You sit, I 
hope, Sir Harford,’ said I. ‘ I do not, in 
general,’ said he; ‘ but I shall of course, 
as you have very properly insisted on 

it.’.When I found the time 

of the visit changed, I went to Sir Har¬ 
ford’s tent. They told me he had gone 
out to breakfast, and to see a cele¬ 
brated fountain four miles off.” One 
of the survivors of Malcolm’s suite, in 
a memorandum with which he has fur¬ 
nished me, says: “ It was desired by 
the General that his party should be 
accompanied by Sir Harford Jones, 
and be introduced by him. Objections 
were at first made* by the General’s 
Persian friends, but Malcolm ceded the 
point, and consented, on his first inter¬ 
view, to be introduced by Jones. But 
his Majesty settled the point by de¬ 
claring that his friend Malcolm needed 
no introduction at all.” 
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at a distance. The ceremony of reception -was an im¬ 
posing one. Attended by eleven gentlemen of his suite, 
all in full-dress uniform, Malcolm entered tlie hall of 
audience. “Welcome again, Malcolm,” cried the King, 
with mucli cordiality, “ and welcome all you young gen¬ 
tlemen. Mashallah! you have brought a fine set of 
young men—all fine young men—to pay their respects 
to the Shah. Sit down, Malcolm.” How Malcolm, on 
his former mission, always had sate down. He had con¬ 
tended for and established the custom. . But Sir Harford 
Jones had consented to stand in the royal presence. 
How then could the representative of the Governor- 
General accept a concession which had not been accorded 
to the delegate of the Crown? Malcolm felt the embar- 
rassment of his position, and asked permission to stand. 
Again the King desired him to be seated. But still the 
Envoy hesitated to comply with the request. “ Why, 
Malcolm,” said the King, half in jest and half in earnest, 
“ what new thing is this—what has come over you? You 
used not to hesitate in conforming to the Bang’s com- 
mand.” On this Malcolm sate down. The embarrass¬ 
ment passed over, and Futteh Ali Shah and Malcolm 
were soon in earnest discourse.® • 

Malcolm had prepared a set speech; but when the 
time came for its delivery, he made no great progress 
with the oration. “ Come,” said the King, smiling, “ you 
are an old friend; I do not put you on a footing with 
other men. Compose yourself; I know what you would 
say”—and he commenced a speech of fulsome panegyric. 
Then, breaking into laughter, he said, “Kow your speech 
is made, let me know about yourself. How have you 
been these many years ?” “ Except for the wish to re¬ 

visit your Majesty, I have been well and happy,” said 

* It was the only time,” savs the to lose his self-possession for a mo- 
narmtor of this incident, from Mom I meat.” 
derived it, “ that I ever knew Malcolm 
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Malcolm. “ But. what,” asked the King, “ made you go 
back in dudgeon last year, without seeing m 3 7 son at 
Shiraz ?” “ How could he,” said Malcolm, “ who had 
been warmed by the sunshine of his Majesty’s favor, be 
satisfied with the mere reflexion of that refulgence 
through the person of his Majesty’s son ?” “ Mashal- 

lah! Mashallah!” cried the King, “Malcolm is himself 
again 1 ” 

Gracious beyond example was Futteh Ali. He was 
really glad to see Malcolm. He told him that lie always 
was and always must be his prime favorite be} r ond all 
Europeans. Then lie spoke of the state of India—of 
Europe—of his own country; and then returned to talk 
of Malcolm himself. “ I heard,” said he, “ that you were 
going to England; but I have caught you, and you must 
not expect to escape for at least four years. Your fame 
in India for settling countries has reached me; and your 
labor is wanted here.” He then asked a multitude of 
questions concerning the organisation of the Indian army. 
Malcolm spoke not only of its discipline, but of its ad¬ 
mirable invalid and pension establishments. “ Discipline,” 
said the King, “will always defeat valor; but discipline 
alone is nothing. It is the whole constitution of the 
military branch of government which makes superior 
armies.” To this Malcolm assented; and then the King 
began to speak of Buonaparte, whom he styled the first 
of heroes, and said, “ What does he want ?” “ The 

world,” said Malcolm. “ Eight,” said the King, “ you 
are right, Malcolm—but in truth, he is a great soldier.” 
Then he asked many questions about the state of Spain ; 
and thence, turning again to personal matters, inquired 
about the officers of Malcolm’s suite, and asked particu¬ 
larly about the engineers. “Mr. Jins (Sir H. Jones) is 
a good young man. I have a regard for him; and those 
with him have labored hard in my service—but you 
must do everything for me now.” Malcolm assured him 
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that he and his Majesty’s other servants would do all 
that lay in their power; and the King was well pleased 
with the assurance. Altogether, the reception was a 
most gracious one, and Malcolm quitted the presence- 
chamber satisfied that he had not fallen in the estimation 
of his old friend. ' “ I was shocked to hear after I came 
out,” he wrote in his journal, “ that I had talked more 
and louder than his Majesty; but I could not have given 
offence, as I went away loaded with praises.” 

On the 1st of July, Malcolm, with all due ceremony 
and becoming state, exhibited his presents before the 
audience-tent of the Shah. Chief of these were the 
guns which he had brought with him from India, and 
winch now, with all their equipments, -were displayed 
before the delighted eyes of the King. It was hard to 
say vdiether the ordnance or the young artilleryman 
Lindsay, with his bright rosy face and his gigantic pro¬ 
portions, gave his Majesty the greater pleasure. In the 
latter he saw a young Roostum, who was destined to 
play no insignificant part in the war then waging with 
the Muscovite. The two galloper-guns which Malcolm 
had brought -with his escort were now exercised, as well 
as the confined space would allow, to the surprise and 
delight of the Persian monarch. But Malcolm said that 
they would appear to greater advantage on the plains of 
Oujein, whither his Majesty was about to remove his 
camp, and that, as one of his officers, he would be glad to 
exercise them there. “ Yeiy proper, Malcolm,” said the 
King; “ you shall take charge of my guns at Oujein. They 
cannot be under an officer I more esteem.' And at 
Oujein, I will mount my horse, and see both the guns 
and your troopers exercised. And then,” he added, 
laughing, “if it is necessary, you may go and amuse 
yourself with breaking the heads of my enemies the 
Russians.” 
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On the following day, Futtcli Ali broke up the royal 
encampment at Sultaneah, and marched to the great 
plain in the vicinity of Tabrecz. Thither Malcolm and 
his suite presently followed, by the express desire of 
his Majesty, by whom the words spoken about his 
Russian enemies had not been uttered in jest. A 
few miles from the ground at Oujein he was met by Sir 
Harford Jones, who placed in his hands some public 
despatches received from England, by the contents of 
which it appeared that the Home Government had de¬ 
termined still to regulate our diplomatic relations with 
Persia, and had, in prosecution of this intention to re¬ 
pudiate the power and authority of the Governor-General 
in that direction, appointed Sir Gore Ouseley Ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of Teheran. These letters were 
written after the receipt of Lord Minto’s reference to the 
Foreign Office, on the subject of the future control of 
our Persian diplomacy, so Malcolm saw at once that it 
had become his duty to bring his mission to a close. 
Iiis occupation was gone. He could no longer remain 
at the Persian Court in a recognised official position. So 
he determined to withdraw from the scene with the least 
possible delay. 

But the King and Abbas Meerza, the heir-apparent, 
desired Malcolm to remain in Persia, to aid with his 
advice, if not with his personal assistance, the operations 
of the coming campaign against their Russian enemies. 
Sir Harford Jones pressed this matter warmly upon him, 
and the twp Envoys went together on the following day 
into the royal camp, and had a long conference on the 
subject with the Persian Ministers. Malcolm’s opinions 
regarding the best means of prosecuting the campaign 
were eagerly sought. His advice was eminently judi¬ 
cious. “ I strongly recommended them,” he wrote to 
Lord Minto, “ not to attack the Russians in line, or in 
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their strong posts; but to keep their newly-raised in¬ 
fantry and ill-equipped artillery in reserve, and limit 
tlieir employment to the defence of forts and difficult 
passes, whilst they pushed forward every horseman the 
country could furnish to distress and harass the enemy, 
whose numbers I understood to be about ten thousand, 
of which a very small portion were cavalry.” 

Next day, Malcolm waited on Abbas Meerza,* who 
was full of martial enthusiasm, eager above all things to 
introduce an improved state of discipline into his army, 
and impatient of the slow, steady process of organisation 
and instruction, by which alone, Malcolm told him, such 
an end could be possibly attained. The advanced posi¬ 
tion at this time of the Russians,- who had seized upon 
Mackerry, a strong fort on the north bank of the Arras 
rivei ’5 little more than fifty miles from Tabreez, had 
greatly disturbed him, and he was eager by any means 
to dislodge the invaders; but Malcolm counselled him 
not to push forward his infantry, or to hazard an engage¬ 
ment which would probably end in disaster and disgrace. 
Great expectations of personal aid from Malcolm and his 
followers had been entertained by the Prince, who was 
surprised and disappointed to. learn - that the English 
Envoy had only thirty efficient troopers, and details of 
artillery sufficient to work a single gun. But Malcolm told 
him that he would visit his camp at Tabreez, and offer 
him the best advice in his power, besides placing at 
Iris disposal some English officers and some expert arti¬ 
ficers, through whose agency both the j personnel and 
materiel of his force might be greatly improved. He 
promised the Prince, also, that two of these officers— 


* Abbas Mecrza was tlie second son wrote after this first'interview with 
of Puttcb Ali, but he was his favorite him, that he appeared “a very supc- 
and his fighting son, and had been de- rior young man.” 
clared heir to the throne. Malcolm 
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Macdonald and Monteitli—should reconnoitre Macherry, 
and bring back exact intelligence of the strength of the 
Russian position, in order that a just opinion might be 
formed of the expediency or inexpediency of attacking it. 

It had now become necessary that Malcolm should 
determine positively upon his line of conduct. He saw 
that both the King and Abbas Meerza were bent upon 
detaining him in Persia. So he thought the matter over 
with himself, and he talked it over with Sir Harford 
Jones, and lie came to the following conclusions, which 
I give, as he reported them to Lord Minto : 

“ First, that I should insist upon the King granting me my 
audience of leave immediately, which it appeared, from what he 
had stated to Sir Harford, he was not-disposed to do. Secondly, 
that after 1 had my audience of leave, I should consider myself 
as divested of any public character in this country. Thirdly, 
that in the actual state of the Persian army, there was no hope 
that any good could arise from protracting my stay which could 
balance the evils which might arise from exciting hopes that must 
he disappointed, from hazarding our military reputation by taking 
a share in operations which wc could not expect either to aid or 
to direct, and that my departure was the more advisable, as it was 
evident that I could not remain a day in Persia without being 
asked for opinions and advice on subjects which involved political 
considerations, and such, in the situation in which I was placed, I 
could not give without some risk of- differing from his Majesty’s 
Envoy, and consequently of reviving a collision which had been 
so happily terminated.” 

Two days afterwards Malcolm was summoned to the 
presence of the King. Futteli Ali was seated in a small 
tent, to which no one was admitted but the Prime Mi¬ 
nister and the English Envoy. In conformity with the 
custom introduced by Sir Harford Jones, Malcolm stood 
in the audience-chamber, but the King resolutely de¬ 
clared that his old friend should never stand in his pre- 
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sence, and a further order obtained compliance. Futleli 
Ali then commenced the conference by saying how 
greatly lie had been disappointed by the out-turn of 
events at home, and the consequent determination of 
Malcolm to return to India; and then begged that he 
would stay and accompany Abbas Meerza and his army 
into Georgia.' “ You will then,” he added, “return and 
receive your leave as you ought, and be conducted 
through my country with the attention and distinction 
due to so favorite a servant.” To this Malcolm could 
only repty that, whatever his inclinations might be, his 
duty, after the decision of the Crown Government, which 
had deprived him of all authority in Persia, compelled 
him to withdraw from all further interference in his 
Majesty’s affairs. “I am constrained,” he said, “ to obey 
orders. That discipline which your Majesty is intro¬ 
ducing into your army with us pervades all ranks. When 
the word March is given, we move forward, and at the 
word Jlall we stand fast.” At this illustration the King 
laughed, and several times repeated in English the words 
“ Malt—March /”-— u Malt—March /” as though greatly 
pleased with the idea. “ Would to God,” he said, “ I 
could bring my Wuzeers and great public servants into 
such-order.” “ I know what are the rules of your ser¬ 
vice,” continued the King; “I know, however greatly 
I may regret it, that an officer is bound, in all cases, to 
obey the Government under which he serves; but you 
will, I hope,” continued the King, “stay as many days 
as you can at Tabreez. And at all events” (he added, 
turning to the Prime Minister), “ as General Malcolm must 
go, take good care that every arrangement for his depar¬ 
ture is made in a manner which will give him satisfac¬ 
tion. He always has been, and always shall-be my first 
favorite among Europeans, and he shall receive his leave 
with every honor it is possible to confer upon him.. 
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Everything must be done that can give him gratifica¬ 
tion.” With the sounds of this gracious speech still 
ringing in his ears, Malcolm quitted the presence of the 
King.* 

Nor were these protestations of royal kindness mere 
empty words. The King was determined to heap honors 
on Malcolm. So next day he sent the Minister to tell 
him that his Majesty desired to bestow upon him some 
public and enduring mark of rojml favor, and to this 
end he proposed to make his friend a Khau, and to 
bestow upon him a star of honor. It was proposed that 
a decoration, similar to that which had been granted 
to General Gardannc should be bestowed upon Mal¬ 
colm. The Frenchman had been made a Knight of the 
Sun ; but the Englishman now declared that it would 
be unloyal and unbecoming on his part to accept a-title 
which had been instituted for the benefit of an enemy. 
This decision created some disappointment, and led to 
considerable controversy. The King proposed also to 
make Malcolm a Sepahdar, or General in the Persian 
service. This honor was cheerfully accepted, and the 
General said that the King might send him a horse and 
sword to support his new dignity. But Futteli Ali said 
that he gave swords to people of all kinds, and that he 
desired to mark his especial sense of his affection for 
Malcolm. It was suggested, therefore, that a new order 
should be instituted, and a new star fabricated for the 
purpose, by the court jeweller. There was to be a lion 
coucliant, and a Sun rising on his back ; and the order 


* He could not, however, imme¬ 
diately depart. Malcolm thus de¬ 
scribes in his journal how the inter¬ 
view had a ludicrous termination: 
“ When I rose, I found one of my legs 
quite benumbed from the constrained 
posture in which I had been sitting. 


The King observed it, and smiling, de¬ 
sired me to stand where I was till my 
leg was quite recovered, which required 
a minute or two, that were passed in 
joking upon our want of practice in the 
eastern iashion of sitting.” 
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was to be the order of the Lion and the Sun. The 
distinction was pressed so earnestly upon Malcolm, that 
he could no longer refuse it. And many brave men 
since that day have therefore written K.L.S.’ after their 
names. 

The determination which Malcolm had formed to leave 
Persia, disappointed Abbas Meerza even more than it 
disappointed the King. Eager above all things was the 
Prince to retain the General in his camp, that he might 
assist him in the work of disciplining his troops, which 
then lay so very near to his heart. The picture in Mal¬ 
colm’s journal of the heir-apparent, with liis military 
zeal and his soldierly instincts, combined with a sort of 
boyish simplicity and impulsiveness of character, is far 
from an unattractive one. The army was then to him a 
new plaything; but his after life showed that he had 
something of the real hero about him, and did not shrink 
from the stern realities of war: 

“ I went out yesterday evening," wrote Malcolm on the 14tli of 
July, “to attend the Prince Abbas Meerza, who intimated a wish 
to see my escort. I found him riding alone in front of a line of 
five thousand new-raised Persian infantry. He received me with 
great affability and was delighted with the party of dragoons and 
gallopers, who exercised and manoeuvred as well as the bad 
ground we had could admit. He examined the clothing and 
accoutrements of the Europeans in the most minute manner, and 
appeared delighted with their equipment. After my review was 
over, the Prince put his own line of infantry through their firing 
and some manoeuvring. They had only been raised four months, 
knew a little of everything, but were evidently grounded in 
nothing. Abbas Meerza did everything himself, and went every¬ 
where unattended. He was dressed like a soldier, in a plain 
scarlet coat made in the Persian style, and buttoned tight. After 
the review was over the curricle I had brought for the King 
drove up. He was'delighted with it, and in an instant sprang 
into it. I did the same, and took the reins, and drove off at full 
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trot. His astonishment and delight were equal. Some of his 
attendants followed. ‘ You will he tired,’ said he, ‘ for I am going 
to Teheran with Malcolm.’ After a short drive I turned round 
and drove to the front of the troops, where he remounted, and 
exercised them till dark; he then marched home. I could not but 
remark that, at a narrow place on the road, he stopped half an 
hour to let every file pass, rather than break the line—an excel¬ 
lent sign of the ideas he has had instilled into him. All the 
object of his conversation during three hours I was with him was 
to persuade me to remain. He urged everything it was possible; 
but I was cblip-ed to give him most cautious answers. Nothing 
can be more embarrassing than my situation; but if I remain after 
my functions have ceased, I become, of course, subject to the 
order's of Sir Harford, who can, by word or letter, direct me to 
quit whenever he chooses; and I certainly have not yet confidence 
sufficient in his character to place myself in such a situation.” 

So earnest -was the desire of the young Prince that 
Malcolm should accompau} r him on his approaching 
campaign, that a conditional assent to the request was 
at last reluctantly yielded. Malcolm said that he 
would accompany Abbas Meerza to the field, if Sir 
Harford Jones, then the chief British authority in the 
country, would request him iu writing to do so. But 
Sir Harford shrunk from the responsibility ; so the mea¬ 
sure was subsequently abandoned. It was arranged, 
however, that two officers of Malcolms suite, Captain 
Christie and Lieutenant Lindsay, ardent and adven¬ 
turous spirits, who longed for a stirring life amidst the 
strange scenes which surrounded them, should remain 
with the Persian army. 

The time for Malcolm’s departure now drew near. 
The 15 th of July was fixed for his audience of leave. 
The King sent him a horse and a sword, and he was met 
at the entrance of the audience-tent with a firman, or 
royal mandate appointing him a Khan and Sepahdar 
(a nobleman and general) of the Persian Empire. With 
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these new titles lie was introduced to the King, who 
welcomed him with becoming cordiality. The gen¬ 
tlemen of the Mission were also introduced in their 
dresses of honor; and then the King, desiring Malcolm 
to approach the throne, invested him with a diamond 
star, in the centre of which were the Lion and the Sun, 
the insignia of the new order of knighthood. 11 You are 
now,” said his Majesty, whilst Malcolm still stood by the 
throne, “ confirmed in my service, in which I know you 
have been faithful for ten years. I can do no higher * 
honor to any one than at this moment I have done to 
you. You will wear this star on your breast as a proof 
to all the world of the royal favor of the King of Persia.” 
Malcolm bowed, poured out his thanks, and soon after¬ 
wards withdrew amidst renewed expressions of royal 
kindness. As he made his last salaam to tlie King, at 
the appointed distance from the throne, Futteh Ali cried 
out again, with irrepressible sincerity, “ Farewell, Mal¬ 
colm, my friend!”—a little thing as we read it here, but 
in the stately, ceremonial Court of Persia, where every 
word and gesture is prescribed, where nothing is to be 
said but at the appointed time, and even a king enjoys 
no freedom of speech, a matter of no slight significance. 

Malcolm had now been received and dismissed with 
every possible mark of honor. So far, indeed, the object 
of his mission had been accomplished. “ I cannot but 
conceive,” he wrote to Lord Minto, “ that the conduct of 
the King towards me upon this occasion must have, in 
its general impression, the best effects towards the full 
accomplishment of those objects which your Lordship 
bad in view when you deputed me to this Court, as it 
marked in a manner not to be mistaken his great respect 
and consideration for the Government I represented.” 

It may be surmised, however, that it was but a reflected 
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honor that fell upon the Government of India. The 
King was personally attached to Malcolm, and he honored 
the officer because he loved the man. 

On the morning of the 23rd of July, Malcolm quitted 
“ the once celebrated city of Tauris, now the ruined 
Tabreezand turned his face towards home with an 
emotion of gratitude and joy. u What a happy man I 
am to-day,” he wrote in his journal. “ It is impossible 
to look back without congratulating myself on my good 
fortune at every stage of my late vexatious and unpro¬ 
mising mission. I have now turned my back, and I 
hope for ever, on deceit, falsehood, and intrigue; and I 
am bejiding my willing steps and still more willing heart 
towards rectitude, truth, and sincerity. I leave all I 
hate, and am proceeding towards all I love. May God 
make my journey prosperous.” He was to march by 
the route of Sennah to Baghdad and Bussorah; and 
thence to Bushire and Bombay. 

The early part of the homeward journey presented 
few noticeable incidents. A week after they quitted 
Tabreez they were joined by some old friends. One 
morning there appeared among them a stranger rudely 
dressed, apparently in the costume of a Beloochee, with 
a handsome countenance and an imposing presence, 
who sought admittance to the tent of the Envoy.* 

* I have written this story from tlic Christie and Pottinger have gone 
memoranda of one of the surviving through most arduous duties, and have 
members of Malcolm’s suite. The fol- suffered great fatigue and hardship, 
lowing is his own journal entry: Their labors will be of benefit to the 

“July 31.—Stewart came across the public service, and, I trust, to thein- 
country to join us with Christie and selves. Men who voluntarily eneoun- 
Pottinger, Prederick and Cormick, and ter such dangers should be well re- 
we sate down, fourteen, to breakfast, warded.” 

All the party, except Stewart, were in Then follows this account of the next 
Persian clothes, and had beards as day’s diversions: “August 1. — We 
well as whiskers. I should hardly spent a very idle day, eating trout, 
have known any of them, unless I and talking over wonderful travels.” 
had been prepared for their arrival. Christie had some capital stories to tell. 

D 2 
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It proved to be Ensign Henry Pottingcr, who had 
much to tell of what he had seen in Sindh and Beloor 
chistan; and in whose courage, and enterprise, and 
intelligence,' as'then manifested, Malcolm clearly saw 
the indications of those fine qualities which afterwards 
raised him to high estate. About the same time an¬ 
other stranger appeared in the Mission camp. He was a 
fiefce-lookirig, rugged Afghan, with a magnificent beard 
and truculent aspect—a man seemingly capable of any 
amount of daring. It was great joy to Malcolm and his 
friends to find under this disguise the goodly person of 
Captain Christie,® who had been Pottingers companion 
in his wanderings beyond the Indus. They had started 
before Malcolm from Bombay, and taking -with them 
letters of credit and recommendation from native bankers 
at that place, and assuming the costume of the countries 
through which they travelled, had made their way as 
native horse-dealers through Sindh and Beloochistan to 
Herat, and thence into, the Persian country. The party 
had been a gallant one before; it was improved by these 
additions. Seldom or never has such an assemblage of 
high-spirited, intelligent youths been gathered together 
under, such a leader. It is no small proof of Malcolm’s 
discernment that there was not one of them who did not 
abundantly fulfil the promise of-his early days. 

Lieutenants Stewart and Frederick and Dr. Connick 
joined Malcolm at the same time; but a few days after- 


* Christie and Pottinger had met 
unexpectedly at Ispahan. The latter 
gives in his published travels the fol¬ 
lowing account of their meeting: 
“ Captain Christie arrived in the city 
about, dusk, unknowing and unknown, 
and went to the Governor’s palace to 
request a lodging, which was ordered, 
when bv accident one of the atten¬ 
dants ooserved that there were two 
Feringhees in the Chibul Setoon, and 


that he would possibly like to join 
their party; he accordingly came to 
the palace and sent up a man to say he 
wished to speak with one of ns. I 
went down, and as it was then quite 
dark, I could not recognise his fea¬ 
tures; and he fancying me a Persian 
from my dress, we conversed for seve¬ 
ral minutes ere we discovered each 
other. The moment we did so was 
one of the happiest of my life.” 
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presents, and therefore was not beyond the reach of 
vexation and annoyance. Of the sordid littleness of 
Persian Courts he had seen much, but the Court of 
Kermanshah seemed to be sunk in a still lower deep 
of degradation. What was the trickery of these people, 
and how Malcolm encountered it, may best be told in 
his own words: 

“ September 9.—I have been more out of humor to-day with 
the Persian character than I have yet been since I arrived in 
Persia. I am still in such a rage that I cannot enter into the 
disgusting details. I made the Prince a present of about 14,000 
rupees, of which a diamond valued between 10,000 and 11,000 
made part. The royal jeweller, angry at not being consultecLunder- 
valued the stone, swearing, I understand, it was not worth more 
than two or three thousand. God knows I am no judge, and may 
have been taken in; but still this jewel must be of 7000 or 8000 
rupees’ value. This was the ground of a most tremendous fight 
with the Minister. He said the Prince had ordered the diamond 
to be put in the clasp of a sword that was to be given to me. I told 
him if such an insult were offered to me, I would refuse his High¬ 
ness’s sword and march away. It is needless to recapitulate what 
passed. I at last told him they were all merchants, and I would 
settle with them as such. A servant of mine would, I said, pur¬ 
chase the diamond at the price it cost me, on condition that-if the 
presents given to me and my suite by the Prince did not amount 
in my estimation to 15,000 piastres, the Minister would purchase 
them from me, and so settle the disgraceful account. To this a 
Prince of the blood royal and his Minister have agreed! It is 
an arrangement which reflects only disgrace upon their own 
meanness, and will not be attended with disgrace to the Company; 
probably the reverse, as I shall certainly send back the Prince’s 
presents if they are not of value. * 

“ September 10.—I have finished the disgraceful bargain with 
the Minister, and have obtained an obligation, with the security 
of the first merchant here, that the presents made to me and the 
lihelats will be received back and an amount of 15,000 kroosh 
paid to me in lieu of them, if I choose to return them ; and I 
have agreed to take my presents back and pay 20,000 kroosh for 
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them. I have treated this latterly as a mercantile concern, and 
if there is the slightest feeling of pride in the Minister’s mind, he 
must he ashamed. I am not yet decided 'whether I shall return 
the presents, hut "believe I shall not (unless their "behaviour mends) 
spare them this last degradation. I am told the Prince is not 
fully informed of this transaction; but he must know something 
of it, and if he had one royal sentiment in his breast, he never 
would permit a proceeding of such a character. But he is as 
rapacious as his brethren, and as insensible to shame.” 

On the 11th of September, Malcolm quitted Kerman- 
shah ; and at the end of his first march this unseemly 
contest was brought to a close: 

“ Tlte customary presents,” he wrote in his journal, 11 of a horse 
and a sword for me, and a dress for each of my family, was sent 
yesterday to my tent. I received the royal present with the 
usual ceremony, and we went in the evening to visit the Prince, 
who was very gracious, and talked a good deal. He, however, 
on this occasion, displayed more obstinacy than knowledge in his 
observations, and on our differing regarding the geography of 
ancient and modern Europe, he was kind enough to give me a 
great deal of information upon those points, which I received with 
a smile. After I returned to the camp, I sent for the merchant 
whom I had claimed as security for the payment of the 15,000 
kroosh for the klielats, &c., which were, as I expected, not worth 
5000. The pride of the Minister was, I found, prepared for the 
loss, and the man came to Camp with the cash. I tore his bond, 
and -wrote a letter to my mehmendar respecting my sense of 
the conduct which had been pursued towards me, but stating 
that, as I considered the honor of the King and his son to be the 
same, I should look over what was past, and keep the articles sent 
me, which he must know were of no value either to me or the 
gentlemen of" my suite, rather than involve the Prince’s name 
further in such a transaction by the public return of his presents.” 

On the 20th of September, after a march enlivened 
and rendered hazardous by the disturbed state of the 
country, Malcolm found himself on the banks of the 
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Tigris. There lie was met by Mr. Rich, and “ most hos¬ 
pitably welcomed by him and his lady.” “ I felt now,” 
he wrote in his journal, “ as if all my troubles were over. 
1 shall here part with all my incumbrances, and sail 
peacefully down the stream of this fine river.” “Mr. 
Rich’s hospitality,” he wrote on the following day, “ is 
not to be appeased by anything short of our living with 
him while at Baghdad. Twelve hungry men must be a 
terrible infliction. I told Mrs. Rich,* who.appears a de¬ 
lightful young woman, that I could believe she had (like 
the Indian peasant) prayed for a small stream, and did 
not expect the Ganges.” • 

At Baghdad, Malcolm and his companions wore de¬ 
tained for some days b}' a revolt in the city, which ren¬ 
dered it impossible for him to obtain boats for the prose¬ 
cution of his journey down the river. The interval of his 
detention he occupied in the preparation of his elaborate. 
despatch to Lord Minto, detailing the results of his Mis¬ 
sion.! On the 29th the letter was finished, and then 
Malcolm, as ready always for play as for work, began to 
amuse himself. “We pass our time very pleasantly,” 
he wrote; “ we have races almost every morning, games 
of chess after breakfast, and in the evening swim in the 
Tigris and play bowls.” The races were not all sport. 
One day Mr. Rich burst into Malcolm’s tent with tidings 
to the effect that a party of Arabs had seized one of the 
chief people of the Residency, stripped him, and plun¬ 
dered five hundred piastres of public money. Malcolm 
instantly ordered Iris escort in pursuit of the robbers, 
who were mounted; and soon his troopers were in hot 

'-“Eldest daughter of Sir James pleasant youDg woman, has knowledge 
Mackintosh. In another passage of without affectation, and is well read 
Ids journal, Malcolm says: “ Mr. Rich and well informed without being in the 
is very kind and hospitable, and the least pedantic or masculine.” 
more I see of his lady the more lam j The despatch is dated Baghdad, 
pleased with her. She is a sensible, October 1. It contains 82 paragraphs. 
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cliase after the Arabs. Seeing, however, that the pur¬ 
suit was likely to lead his men far from Camp, and ap¬ 
prehending that some accident might happen, he took 
horse himself, called on the gentlemen of his family to 
follow him, and joined eagerly in the chase. After a 
hard gallop of some ten miles, they captured four or five 
of the robbers (including one of them leaders), as many 
horses and ponies, some fire-arms, and some plundered 
property. The object was gained. The plunderers were 
panic-struck; and a report of the gallant pursuit soon ran 
through the camp and the city. “ I feel satisfied now,” 
wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that the Arabs will 
hereafter keep clear of our camp. A promptitude to 
avenge insult or attack is the only security against either 
among these barbarians.”* 

But this was a trifling incident in comparison with 
the great political events which were passing in the 
neighbourhood of Malcolm’s camp. Baghdad and its 
vicinity had become the scene of a bloody struggle for 
empire, and every day seemed likely to evolve the tragic 
catastrophe of the drama. The Sultan had sent orders 
from Constantinople for the removal of the Pacha from 
authority, and the Pacha was bent on resisting to the 
death the commands of the Porte. The result was a 
.civil war between the de facto ruler of Baghdad and the 
authorities sent to supplant him. The issue of the con¬ 
test was doubtful. One day brought tidings of the success 

s The good effects of tills raid were head of the village); ‘since the hour 
soon apparent. A day or two after- you pursued these fellows not a plun- 
wards Malcolm wrote in his journal: derer lias been seen on this side of 
“ I rode out this morning towards Baghdad. We are all praying for you; 
Baghdad. On passing a village on the as there is no doubt that if your- camp 
shore of the Tigris the inhabitants had not been near, we should have lost 
.came out, and with loud acclamations all our property.’ I was pleased with 
expressed their gratitude to me for this testimony to the good effect pro¬ 
having chased the Arabs from their duced by the sally we had made, and 
vicinity. * God prolong your shade,’ had no doubt of its truth.” 
said an old man (who seemed to be the 
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of one party; tlie next saw the triumph of the other. The 
Pacha was now confident, now desponding. The tide of 
fortune, as the war progressed, appeared to have turned 
against him. At last, his only hope seemed to he in 
the assistance of Malcolm and 3ns friends. So mere a 
handful of men could have done little in such a contest; 
hut the moral effect of the co-operation might have been 
great, and English generalship and English energy might 
have consolidated the scattered elements of the Pacha’s 
army, and reinvigorated his declining cause. He con¬ 
jured the Resident, therefore, by all the professions of 
friendship lie had put forth, to solicit Malcolm to aid him. 
But Mr. Rich could only answer, that whatever his 
private feelings might he, his public character and the 
relations in which liis Government stood towards the 
Porte prevented all possibility of his interference. 

But although it was impossible that Malcolm should 
take any active part in the struggle, he rejoiced in his 
appearance upon the scene in the crisis that had arisen; 
for although he could not lead the Pacha’s troops to the 
battle, he could protect the British Residency, the safety 
of which, in such a conjuncture, might have been jeopar¬ 
dised by the surrounding tumult. He determined, there¬ 
fore, under all circumstances, not to continue his journey 
until the struggle was at an end. “I cannot bring 
myself,” he said, “to leave this place till matters are 
more settled. With such bodies of unlicensed plun¬ 
derers all round, the Residency is not secure. But the 
situation of Mrs. Rich is what has most influence upon 
my mind. I cannot think , of leaving a lady in such a 
situation when I have the power, without any serious 
deviation from duty, of protecting her. If anything 
unpleasant were to occur, I never should forgive myself. 
A few days can make no great difference. I shall, there¬ 
fore, stay till the battle is over.” 


FLIGHT OF THE EFFENDI. 
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On the 6th of October the issue of the contest no 
longer remained doubtful. On that day, Malcolm, 
■warned by intelligence of the state of affairs that had 
reached him, threw out mounted pickets in advance of 
his- camp,, and drew a cordon of sentries around it. 
“ We heard no more,” he wrote in his journal, “ till 
ten o’clock at night, when, in the midst of a rubber at 
whist with Mrs. Rich and others, we heard a cry, as 
if the camp were attacked, followed by trumpets and 
drums sounding and beating to arms. I immediately ran 
to the lines of the escort, and there found that the alarm 
was caused by the advance of a body of between fifty 
and sixty horse, who, on our sending a person to speak 
to them, proved to be a party with the Dewan Effendi, 
or Secretary to Government, who had fled, and desired 
most anxiously to see Mr. Rich and me. We walked 
out a short way to meet him, and found he was come to 
solicit protection. He gave a very confused account of 
the action, but said he was satisfied that everything was 
lost, and so he had come to the only friend he had, 
Mr. Rich, in hopes of being protected for the moment, 
until he could make his peace with the conqueror. As 
this man had rendered very serious services to Mr. Rich 
in his former disputes with the Pacha, and was attached 
to the English Government, it was resolved to allow him 
to remain in camp; but all his followers, except one or 
two, were sent away, and strict orders were given to the 
line of sentries to admit no further communication with 
any fugitives. The Dewan Effendi, who is a very 
peaceable little man, had evidently taken no share in the 
action; but it was obvious, from his account, that the 
Pacha’s troops were not likely to make any stand, and 
that all his principal officers were deserting him. The 
little Effendi (he is not, without his tall cap, five feet 
high) seemed quite happy when he came into camp. 
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‘Have any of you a nightcap?’ was the first question he 
asked, when he came into the tent Mr. Rich had allotted 
to him. ‘1 shall sleep sound to-night, which is what I 
have not done for this week.’ ” 

But there was no such safety for his master. Whilst 
the little EfFendi was sleeping securely in one of the 
Residency tents, the unfortunate Pacha was being hunted 
down by his remorseless enemies. On the following 
morning he was seized by a party of Arabs, who plun¬ 
dered, slew him, cut off his head, stuck it on a pole, and 
carried it in triumph to his rival, to be afterwards “ care¬ 
fully packed up, sealed, and sent as a trophy to Constan¬ 
tinople.” A young man of eighteen, named Assud Beg, 
son of Soliman Pacha, whom Malcolm had known in 
1801, was elected Pacha by the voice of the people. 
He accepted the honor thus voluntarily offered; but 
when he heard of the miserable fate of his predecessor, 
he burst into tears, retired to Iris private residence, and 
declared that nothing should tempt him to take upon 
himself so dangerous an office. “ It is impossible,” said 
Malcolm, commenting on these events, “to.witness a 
scene of this nature without feelings of pity, and all 
recollection of the late Pacha having provoked his fate 
is lost in sentiments of regret; but I most sincerely 
rejoice that the scene has come to a close, and that the 
distracted country will have quiet again. I can now 
reconcile myself to going away, which I could not before. 
Mrs. Rich appears to have much more than common for¬ 
titude, and is in some degree familiar to scenes of trouble; 
but ladies are out of their place in such scenes, and had' 
not accident brought me here at this period, I am not 
at all confident that she would have been safe from the 
attempts of those daring plunderers, whom our numbers 
and powers of rapid action (from being cavalry) kept at 
a respectable distance.” - 
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in Ms journal at the time. Sir James Mackintosh said 
afterwards that Malcolm’s introduction of potatoes into 
Persia would he remembered long after the ridiculous 
Persian Missions were forgotten. But Sir Harford Jones, 
eager to dispute the claims of his rival, a quarter of a 
century afterwards took the trouble to deny the fact: * 


• Sir Harford Jones writes thus in 
a note at the end of his Account of the 
Transactions of his Majesty's Mission ; 
but to what it refers in the text I 
have been nnable to discover: 

" In 1783,1 ate potatoes at Bushire, 
at the table of Mr. Galley, our then 
Resident there, who had planted them 
in the old Dutch garden,—who had 
strongly recommended them to the 
merchants, all of whom had expressed 
the same opinion about them, as the 
reader will see, if he reads what 
Meerza Bozurg said to me at Tauris, 
in 1810. 

" I find a note of my own stands 
thus. Much has been said on a certain 
publication of the advantage that the 
introduction of the potato root into 
Persia would confer on the inhabitants. 
It is impossible to deny that the intro¬ 
duction of any new edible vegetable 
into a country, if it comes into general 
use, is an advantage. Long before Sir 
John Malcolm visited Persia, I gave 
roots of this plant to several Persians, 
but I incline to believe the Persians 
will never hold it in high esteem, or 
make great use of it, except their 
whole style and system of cdokery is 
completely changed; a plain boiled 
potato, which we consider as excellent, 
every Persian I have ever offered it to 
considered ns an abomination; and the 
way they treated it, always brought to 
my mind, what a Turkish gentleman 
once said to me at Baghdad. He had 
requested to taste a glass of English 
porter; he drank a part of it, and then 
gravely said to me: ' Do you drink this 
ns physic, or for pleasure ?’ 

“A potato is so stubborn a sub¬ 
stance in a Persian ragout, that I know 


from experience, no Persian artiste , 
when I was in the country, could or 
would undertake to produce it at table. 
It so happened, that after a long eulo- 
gium on this vegetable, which I had 
one day made to Meerza Bozurg, he 
desired me to give him a few of them, 
accompanied by directions how to dress 
them. I told him first to order his 
cook to boil them plain; if he disliked 
them that way, the cook might be di¬ 
rected to prepare them en ragout; and 
if that did not suit his taste, to order 
them to be served up roasted. 

“ Some time afterwards I asked him 
if he had made trial of the potatoes, 
and how he liked them. He answered 
he had tried them: boiled, they were 
eatable, but only as something to keep 
body and soul together; in ragout they 
were detestable; and roasted, not half 
so good as a chesnut, adding, ‘ O 
what a taste you must have to put this 
coarse vegetable in comparison with 
God’s most precious gift, rice! or with 
the delicate bringal, the bohmian, the 
cauliflower, the carrot, the bean, the 
haricot;’ and when I told him pota¬ 
toes were to us what rice was to the 
Persians, he playfully tapped me on the 
back, and said: 'Yon seo God Almighty 
provides the greatest of all delicacies, 
and the wholesomest of all food, for 
the faithful, and leaves you what is 
only fit for badgers, porcupines, and 
squirrels.’ ” 

It is very probable that the passage 
from Malcolm’s journal, given in the 
text, supplies the answer to this ; The 
food "lit for badgers and squirrels” 
was not the genuine potato, but the 
root known as the alou-i-zuvieen. 
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RETURN TO BOMBAY. 49 

dian of a Persian Court than of a Bombay nursery. So, 
not without a sigh, lie applied the inexorable razor to his 
lace, lest his little daughter on his return should refuse 
to kiss him, and say, “ JPapct nothin! hattee ! hattee !" 
(“Not Papa! an elephant! an elephant!”) 

On the 18th of November, Malcolm wrote in his jour¬ 
nal : “ Our progress during the last forty-eight hours has 
been good, and we are within less than a degree of 
Bombay, which we shall, I trust, reach either to-night 
or early to-morrow morning. If I find all there well, I 
shall be completely happy. I shall now close this 
journal with some lines in which I have attempted to 
give a sketch of m} r journey.* This is by far the longest 
of my muse’s flights. I know not whether it is the 
happiest. I am certain of one point. This production 
is either a great deal worse or a great deal better than I 
at present think; and I am still more certain of another, 
that whether it is better or worse, it will please her whom 
it is intended to please.” 

So this second mission to Persia was at an end. And 
what were its results? It would appear from this narra¬ 
tive that Malcolm, with a brilliant staff of Company’s 
officers, had gone to Tabreez and back again, that the 
King of Persia might call him a favorite servant and 

give him a bauble to hang upon his breast._Lhave-. 

..always thought .that this mission was unnecessary.. What 1 
were its objects I have shown in Lord Minto’s own 
words.f It was, doubtless, desirable that the Company’s 
Government should not be lowered in the eyes of the 
Persian Court; but as the Crown had taken under its 
immediate care the management, of our relations with 
Persia, it may be questioned -whether the re-elevation of 


* The poem, then called The Persian Traveller, afterwards printed as Persia. 
f Ante, vol. i. pp. 50S-509. 
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accomplish this cud, it was fully accomplished. But he 
did much more than this. The political results of the 
Mission, it lias been acknowledged, were not great. But 
its literary and scientific fruits it is not easy to overvalue. 
From the first he determined that it should not be a 
barren Mission. And the information which it brought 
back regarding countries then little known in Europe 
was copious, accurate, and important. We knew little 
or nothing in those days regarding the countries lying 
beyond India on the North-West. From the surveys 
and investigations of the officers of this, and the Mission 
to Caubul conducted by Mr. Elphinstone, was derived 
all the knowledge of the countries, the people, the in¬ 
stitutions, and the history of Sindh, Beloocliistan, Af¬ 
ghanistan, 1 and Persia, which the Indian and English 
Governments possessed for the quarter of a century fol¬ 
lowing. And the published writings of Malcolm, El¬ 
phinstone, and Pottinger are still the standard autho¬ 
rities on all that relates to them. Nor was all the 
benefit conferred on the literature of the country repre¬ 
sented by the publication of these works. A literary 
tone and character was imparted to the Indian services 
generally by these eminent examples. Many were after¬ 
wards encouraged b} r the success of such performances 
to endeavour to imitate them. Literary research was no 
longer regarded as incompatible with active life ; and: 
men who before thought only of serving the Govern¬ 
ment, began to think whether, like Malcolm and Elphin¬ 
stone, they might not at the same time promote the in¬ 
terests of literature, science, and the world. 

I cannot close this chapter without a few more words 
regarding Malcolm’s associates in the second Mission to 
Persia. He attached to his suite, either actually or nomi¬ 
nally, several officers in the Company’s service, who ap¬ 
peared to him at the time to be young men of uncommon 
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of the [Madras Army. Lieutenant Frederick, after a'dis¬ 
tinguished professional career, was appointed Commissary- 
General of the Bombay Army—Lieutenant John Briggs 
attained a high reputation as a political officer in Western 
and Southern India. 0 He was successively political agent 
in Candcish, Resident at Sattarah, Senior Commissioner 
for the settlement of the Government of Mysore, and 
Resident at Nagpoor. Lieutenant Stewart was equally 
distinguished in the diplomatic department as Resident 
at Gwalior and Hyderabad; and Lieutenant Lindsay 
(afterwards Sir Henry Lindsay Bcthune) commanded 
the Persian Army in many a hard-fought action with 
the Russians, and had to the last a military reputation 
second to none in the countries of the Sliah.f Ho man, 
indeed, had ever more reason to be proud of his 11 Family"’ 
than [Malcolm of that which lie carried with him on his 
second [Mission to Persia.! 

* General Mouleifli, General Fre¬ 
derick, and General Briggs were all 
living ill the early part ol 1S5G. It 
may be mentioned, in illustration of 
what wc have written about the lite¬ 
rary tone imparted to the Indian ser¬ 
vices by this and Elphinstone’s mis¬ 
sion, that General Briggs lias made 
large and important contributions to 
our Indian literature—bis translation 
of Fcrishla and his work on the Indian 
Land Tax at the head of them—and 
that General Monteith has recently 
been giving, by the publication of some 
interesting works on the localities of 
the Itusso-Turkisb war, fresh proofs of 
that aptitude for Oriental topography 
which lie first evinced, as one of Mal¬ 
colm's attaches, nearly half a century 
ago. 

+ Belhunc died in Persia in 1S51. 

f Since this chapter has been in type, 

I have read a passage in Sir It. If. 

Porter’s Travels, which illustrates so 
forcibly the good impression wliHi 
Malcolm’s conduct made upon the 
minds of the Persian people, that I 


know nothing with which this chapter 
could be more fitly concluded: “ In 
short, I soon found by so many peculiar 
attentions that I was not the only Eu¬ 
ropean guest who had long lived 
under their master’s roof, and t hat this 
Fcringhcc home they so highly honored 
was that of General Malcolm. It was 
delightful to me to begin a journey so 
tracked; for everywhere that I went 
in the empire where his mission had' 
led him, still I found his remembrance 
in the hearts of the inhabitants. In 
many of the villages the people date 
tlicir marriages or the births of their 
children from the epoch of his visit 
amongst them; for wherever he ap¬ 
peared his goodness left some trace of 
himself, ana the peasants often said to 
me, that if the rocks and trees had 
suddenly the power of speech, their 
first word would be ‘Malcolm.’ All 
this, from the highest to the lowest 
wherever I followed his steps, could 
not be more grateful to his country¬ 
man than even the blandest breezes 
under the most sultry skies.” 
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for sucli in Malcolm’s eyes it ever ■was—having been 
heartily performed, lie sate himself down to render his 
financial accounts to Government. This was always a 
very necessary duty, but it was never a pleasant one. 

A [Mission such as Malcolm led to Persia cannot very 
easily' be conducted upon economical principles. Nor is 
it easy, amidst the hurry of travel and the distractions 
of diplomacy, to keep minutely accurate accounts of the 
public expenditure. Put a gentleman officiall 3 r known 
as the Auditor-General, with a staff of keen-eyed clerks 
and accountants, takes his place at the same desk every 
da}’ - of the year, and in a cold-blooded, unsympathising 
manner criticises, item by item, the luckless envoy’s 
accounts. It is very right. It is his business. It is not 
his duty to take large views of anything, or to handle 
matters in the mass. lie is emphatically a man of de¬ 
tail ; and the more minutely he anatomises an account, 
the more efficiently he performs -his functions as an 
auditor. Now [Malcolm’s accounts being, like his mission, 
of an extraordinary and exceptional character, naturally 
afforded to the Auditor-General many salient points of 
attack. Here a voucher was called for where vouchers 
were impossible; and explanations required where ex¬ 
planatory details could hardly be appreciated by any 
one unacquainted with the particular circumstances of 
the case, and inexperienced in the general business of 
diplomacy. Matters of this kind are so far out of the 
general fine of routine, that many things must be taken 
on trust, and the only voucher required, the good cha¬ 
racter of the officer who renders the account. 

It is unnecessary to refer much in detail to the corre¬ 
spondence which arose out of the adjustment of these ac¬ 
counts. It was .natural that Malcolm should have chafed 
under the continual criticism of the Auditor-General; 
but it was not less the duty of the Auditor-General to 
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so justly reposed in you cannot exempt Government from the 
duty of forming its opinion of the necessity and moderation of 
charges incurred even under all the latitude of discretion so pro¬ 
perly allowed you, as far as it has the means of forming one.” 

In this same letter Mr. Edmonstone frankly stated 
that, in the opinion of Government, the general expendi¬ 
ture of the Mission was excessive, and that it was in¬ 
tended to record an opinion to that effect: 

“ That the general scale of your expenditure,” he wrote, “might 
have been materially reduced without injury to the public service, 
I am allowed candidly to tell you, is the opinion of Government. 
It has been the duty of Government to record that opinion; but 
this only involves a difference of sentiment regarding the correct¬ 
ness and policy of the principles which governed this expenditure. 
It does not impute to you an inconsiderate and careless expenditure 
of the public money. Government will not refuse to admit that, 
with reference to the principles themselves, you have not neglected 
the obligations of attention, prudence, and discretion. But it 
cannot reasonably be expected that Government should deny 
itself the liberty of judging, according to the lights which it pos¬ 
sesses, on a point so fundamental as the principles which have 
regulated the conduct of its representative in the expenditure of 
the public mono}''; nor can it bo supposed that Government di¬ 
vested itself of this privilege, or rather duty, by declaring, and 
actually feeling, an implicit confidence in your discretion, expe¬ 
rience, and honor.” 

That tlie expenses of the Mission were very heavy is 
not to he denied. But Malcolm maintained that this, 
however greatly to be deplored, was inherent in the very • 
nature of the service entrusted to him, and that with¬ 
out such expenditure he could not have carried out 
the objects of his mission. It is right that in this place 
his explanation should be suffered to speak for itself: 

“ The number of officers attached to my Mission was one and 
no inconsiderable cause of additional expense; but it will be re- 
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collected that when I was ordered io Persia it was expectedthat 
I should have full employment for .their services in disciplining 
the infantry of that Government. Though this was not the case, 
none of .the. officers were idle,, and during the ten months that my 
hlission was in Persia all those of my family who were not actually 
necessary .to aid me in .the immediate duties of my Mission were 
detached to different parts of the country, and the maps and 
memoirs I have transmitted will satisfy Government of the. great 
value of the object that has been attained by their labors, which 
have not only afforded the most correct and ample information of 
the countries between India and Persia, but added, in a very great 
degree, to the knowledge we formerly had of: the latter country. 
The officers I employed travelled generally as natives, and com¬ 
paratively, at a very trifling expense. The whole of .the charges 
(including presents) incurred by Lieutenants Christie and Pot- 
tinger during a journey which commenced at Sonmeany, and 
traversed by two different routes all the countries between .Sindh 
and Persia, hardly exceeds ten thousand rupees. The period these 
officers were employed was near eight months, and they were 
almost all that period separated, which had the effect of nearly 
doubling their expenses. 

“The chief causes of public expenditure on my late Mission 
were the style in which I travelled, and the presents I gave. With 
regard to both these points, I can only observe, that, situated as I 
was, I had no option. Every sentiment of my mind relating to 
the principles of our connexion with Persia was, as is well known 
to Government, adverse to the gratification of the avarice of the 
court of that country, and I had repeatedly proposed other and 
more efficient means than the appearance of State and expensive 
presents for establishing an impression of our power and dignity 
among its inhabitants; but circumstances which.I could not con¬ 
trol had thrown affairs into a different course, and I had no al¬ 
ternative but that of not carrying the instructions of the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General in Council, as conveyed in his 
letter under date the 26 th of October, into execution, or of as¬ 
suming the style and appearance, and acting with the liberality I 
did. By adopting the latter means, I was not only able to attain 
the Court of Persia at an early period (a point to which the 
Governor-General attached the highest importance), but to restore 
to its proper estimation tbe depreciated rank and character of the 
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Right Honorable the Governor-General of India; and this I was 
directed to consider as one of the chief objects for which.I was 
deputed to Persia. Had I pursued any other course than what I 
did, I should have experienced obstacles that would probably have 
altogether prevented the progress of my Mission; and if it had 
advanced, it would have been under circumstances that would 
have confirmed all those injurious and unfavorable impressions 
that had been received of the high authority by which I was 
employed. 

“If the Honorable the Vice-President in Council will do me 
the justice to consider the expenses incurred on this Mission under 
this view, and recollect the importance that was attached at the 
moment I was deputed to the early and complete execution of my 
orders, I feel confident that I shall not be denied the merit (which 
I have ever labored above all others to attain) of a scrupulous 
attention to every item of public expenditure under my direction 
and control; and I trust it will be found, after an examination 
into the manner in which I have discharged this last public trust, 
that I have upon this, as upon all former occasions, been as strict 
an economist of the public money as it was possible to be, without 
hazarding a delay or failure of the political objects I was directed 
to accomplish.” 

Wliilst this correspondence was in progress, another 
of a pleasanter kind was passing between Bombay and 
Calcutta. Malcolm had collected a vast mass of mate¬ 
rials for an historical and descriptive account of Persia, 
and he desired to obtain the permission of the Govern¬ 
ment for him to remain at Bombay whilst he was ar¬ 
ranging these materials, with the view to the composition 
of an elaborate work. In order to accomplish this, it 
was necessary to keep a considerable staff of clerks and 
copyists, and Malcolm thought that he was entitled, as 
indeed he was, to such allowances as would enable him 
to continue his labors without any personal sacrifice. It 
may be doubted whether in these days, under similar 
circumstances, the question would be viewed, either by 
the local or home Government, in so liberal and en- 
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me to be a statesmanlike view of the question. At all 
events, it is the way to stimulate men to great exertions. 
An opposite decision might have been more in accordance 
with formality and routine, and might have saved some 
money to the State. But such economy begets only cold 
service, and stunts what every wise ruler seeks to foster. 

Lord Minto was at this time about to proceed on the 
expedition to Java, whither Malcolm would cheerfully 
have followed him if his services had been required. But 
the Governor-General wrote that there was no call for 
“ services of his size.” “ I embark,” he wrote, “ early 
to-morrow on board the Mocleste , and cannot expect an 
earlier return to India than September. If you are gone 
to a better place before that period, may all good things 
attend j’-ou; and the first of these, health to 3 ’ou and 
those you love. I shall hope to have and enjoy your 
friendly and neighbourly society in my retreat, for there 
are centred all my schemes of happiness. You are young, 
and have years of energy before you to begin a new life, 
aud climb and scramble through a new world. In these, 
and whatever else may be your pursuits, I shall follow 
you, as long as I have eyes, with kind and friendly 
wishes. In the mean while, you may reflect with com¬ 
fort, and I ought to say with pride, on the old. life which 
you are now turning your back on, and let these re¬ 
flections be auspicious for your new career.” 


of local knowledge, and those which 
your zeal aud judgment have excited 
and directed in others. The mass of 
materials which you have collected for 
llic History of Persia and the neigh¬ 
bouring states, is a proof of an extra¬ 
ordinary spirit of diligence, ability, aud 
research, and when digested and ar¬ 
ranged in the manner you propose, 
must form a most valuable addition to 
the existing stock of information re¬ 
garding a quarter of Asia rendered 


peculiarly interesting b} r the great 
events of modern times. Without 
reference to political considerations, 
your missions and Elphinstone’s have 
certainly been productive of very im¬ 
portant benefits in a literary point 
of view, and independently of your 
diplomatic services, you will both have 
the credit of acquiring and diffusing 
knowledge which, but for your labors, 
had probably remained for ever con¬ 
cealed.” 
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miracle, indeed, if Malcolm, who since the age of thirteen 
had seldom had any other home than a canvas tent, and 
whose library was a rusty bullock-trunk, should—I will 
not say thought as deeply and written as correctly as 
Mackintosh, but been eminently distinguished for these 
qualities at all. It is almost a miracle that, considering 
in liow large a sense lie was a man of action, how the 
necessities of the public service kept him continually in 
motion, and how his mind was diverted and distracted by 
a constant succession of new objects, he wrote as much 
and as well as he did. The world has furnished few ex¬ 
amples of men so largely mixed up with the affairs of active 
life taking so high a place among the authors of the age. { 
Malcolm, as I have said before, did everything in a 
large way. He was a man of much discourse—discur¬ 
sive. But unlike many examples of voluble utterance, he 
was emphatically a full man. He talked much and he 
wrote much, because he had much to say. His writings 
abound in information which, when it was first laid 
before the public, was novel and striking. He has sup¬ 
plied materials of immense value to every subsequent 
writer on Indian affairs. He dealt with facts on a large 
scale, and he was conscientious in his statement of them. 
_JHe_,thoroughly understood _what..he. was. -writing. about,. - 
and. he made himself understood by others. . But Me. was— 

_ not an artist. His works are rather elabora te re ports.. 

than, finished compositions. The statesman, rather..than. 
the author is apparent in them.. There are no tricks of 
the trade discernible ; but a genuineness which speaks 
out everywhere in a strong, natural voice. He could not 

been so greatly at fault in his estimate what the Recorder anticipated. And 
of the comparative importance which when we consider what are the tempta- 
History would attach, and the space tions of writers and the tastes of 
it would assign, to the triumphs of war readers, we could hardly expect it to 
and the victories of peace. The re- be otherwise, 
suit has been precisely the reverse of 
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devotee a man of acuteness and learning—spoke of him 
as a benevolent enthusiast, but said that his excessive 
meekness left a disagreeable feeling upon the mind. On 
Malcolm, however, the young Christian hero appears to 
have made a more favorable impression. Perhaps, the 
habitual cheerfulness of his manner communicated itself 
to the “ saint from Calcutta,” for he wrote to Sir Gore 
Ouseley, that Henry Martyn, who was then on his way 
to Persia, was likely to add to the hilarity of his party. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Martyn,” he said, “ one of the clergymen 
of Bengal, is here on his way to the Gulf. He requested 
me to give him a line to the Governor of Bushire, which 
I did, as well as one to Mahomed Nebbee Khan. But I 
warned him not to move from Bushire without your 
previous sanction. His intention, I believe, is to go by T . 
Shiraz, Ispahan, and Kermanshah to Baghdad, and to 
endeavour on that route to discover some ancient copies 
of the Gospel, which he and many other saints are per¬ 
suaded lie hid in the mountains of Persia. Mr. Martyn 
also expects to improve himself as an Oriental scholar. | 
He is already an excellent one. His knowledge of Arabic ; 
is superior to that of any Englishman in India. He is j 
altogether a very learned and cheerful man, but a great | 
enthusiast in his holy calling. He has, however, assured [ 
me, and begged I would mention it to you, that he has j 
no thought of preaching to the Persians, or of entering j 
into any theological controversies ; but means to confine 
himself to two objects—a research after old Gospels, and 
the endeavour to qualify himself for giving a correct 
version of the Scriptures into Arabic and Persian, on the 
plan proposed by the Bible Society. I have not hesi¬ 
tated to tell him that I thought you would require that 
he should act with great caution, and not allow his 
zeal to run away with him. He declares he will not, 
VOL. II. E 
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the contents of their respective works, for I find the 
latter writing in October: 

u I am very sorry for Sir James’s going so soon. To have such 
a man in one’s neighbourhood is an advantage which cannot he 
expected soon to return. I am beginning again to think about 
publishing my Afghan affairs;* and I shall write in a day or two 
to Lord Minto, acquainting him with my intention. Before I do 
so, I should like to know your plan as precisely as your own 
present knowledge of it admits of your telling. If you allot 
separate parts of your book to the Afghans, the Beloochees, and the 
Uzbeks, I think it likely that, between }'Ours and mine, the world 
will get as much information about those nations as it cares to 
possess; but if you find Persia so extensive a subject as to leave 
you no room for anything but a mere summary statement of its 
neighbours—with no more particulars about them than are neces¬ 
sary to distinguish them from each other, and from the Persians— 
I must put my shoulder to the wheel, and fill up the blank between 
Persia and India. When I consider the extent, antiquity, and 
importance of Persia; its ancient religion, laws, and history; its 
present revenue, army, statistics, customs, and character as a 
nation; its language and literature; its different sects of religion 
and philosophy; and the various and interesting tribes by which 
it is inhabited, I am apt to think you will have both your hands 
and your volumes too full to be able to take in anything more. 
At all events, it is necessary that I should know with some pre¬ 
cision what you intend to do, or I shall spoil your work and waste 
my trouble (and no small trouble it is writing quires of paper, let 
alone writing for the public), while I might be hunting, hawking, 
reading, and doing the liusnut with much more profit both to 
myself and the public, even if I did not take in hand the account 
of India, which you so fully convinced me was required.” 

The result of these literary consultations, it need hardly 
he stated, was that Malcolm confined himself to an ac- 

* Elphinstone, although lie tad been meat, Lad not determined to lay it 
for some time employed at Calcutta in before the public until exhorted to 
digesting and arranging information do so by Sir James Mackintosh at 
collected by his Mission, and putting Bombay, 
it in a fit state for the use of Govern- 
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worthy of my object — truth. I do not pretend to 
despise worldly consideration; but I must attain any 
advancement I ever reach by fair and open means; and if 
I do not, I despise that fortune which is the reward of art, 
falsehood, flattery, and deceit, or even purchased by the 
suppression of honest sentiments or useful information.” 

The pamphlet was sent home; and, as Malcolm had 
predicted, some of his best friends, including General 
Campbell (his father-in-law), Barry Close, and Mark 
Wilks, were anxious to suppress it. Reference, however, 
was made to Sir James Mackintosh, who said that the 
remonstrances of friends were “ precisely what Malcolm 
had foreseen, and what made him solicitous that the book 
should be published before his arrival.” “ Besides,” added 
Mackintosh, “ if Malcolm were in England, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been said about the injury he may 
do himself, I would still recommend him to publish; for 
the good opinion of the public is of more importance to 
him than the favor of the Court of Directors.” 

Malcolm followed his pamphlet very speedily to 
England. At the end of January he embarked with 
his family on board the Dromedary store-ship, full of 
great schemes for his future advancement. He had al¬ 
ready begun to think of returning to India as Governor 
of Bombay. He had often talked of retiring altogether 
from public life, and settling in England as a farmer and 
a breeder of horses. There were times, perhaps, when 
the charms of retirement were very attractive in his eyes; 
but I suspect that it was but a momentary attraction. 
At the age of forty-two, few men who are worth anything 
will patiently_submit_to_be_shelved.He was still fifteen 
years off from the Bombay Government; but the interval 
was destined to evolve a career of distinguished military 
and administrative service, which even more than any¬ 
thing he had yet done entitled him to the reward. 
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Secretary, narrowly escaped being Prime Minister ; but 
tlic Cabinet wliicli lie was commissioned to construct 
never became a fact; and in the Ministry formed by 
Lord Liverpool he had no place. In Mr. Percival’s 
Administration, Lord Melville had been President of the 
Board of Control; but in the new Government, Malcolm’s 
old friend, Lord Hobart, now the Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire, held that office. As respected Indian affairs, it 
was a very important juncture, for the existing Charter 
of the East India Company was then in the last year of 
its existence. Extensive changes were contemplated, 
and the opinions of all experienced men who had served 
in India were eagerly sought and recorded. Both on 
public and on private grounds, therefore, Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire was anxious to see and converse with Malcolm. 
Parliament was up ; a dissolution was impending. Mi¬ 
nisters were, for the most part, at their country-seats. 
So the President of the Lidia Board invited Malcolm to 
visit him at Nocton, in Lincolnshire. It was little out 
of the road to Scotland—to Burnfoot—whither he was 
eager to proceed; so he accepted the invitation, and on 
the 15th of September started on his journey. 

He was received with great kindness and cordiality 
by Lord and Lady Buckinghamshire; and Lady Sarah 
Hobart, whom Malcolm had played with, when an inte¬ 
resting child, fifteen years before, now “ a charming 
young woman,” greeted him delightedly as an old friend. 
Mr. Henry Ellis had been invited to meet him, and there 
was much talk, we may be sure, about India and Persia, 
and old times. In such animated conversation—in shoot¬ 
ing, riding, attending the Lincoln races, dancing at the 
race-ball, and lionising the cathedral and Old Tom—a 
week was pleasautly spent; and then Malcolm pushed 
on for the North. He reached Doncaster in the midst 
of the bustle and excitement of the race-week, and drew 
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28$.—Went to Kinmond, twenty miles off, and saw Mrs. 
Scott, tile mother of Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Richardson, and several 
other friends. 

30th .—-Went to visit all, high and low, that had known me 
as a child; visited the graves of my parents, and heard the noblest 
praise of them from the aged, the infirm, and the poor, that they 
had aided and supported, and to whom the aid and support of 
the family is still given. I could not have believed, had I not 
"witnessed it, what small means well directed could effect; but in 
a range of seven or eight miles I have heard blessings implored 
by almost hundreds upon the name I bear, not for accidental 
charity or temporary relief, but for families borne through distress, 
for the blind and the lame supported; children educated and 
raised, some to comfort and others to affluence. This good work 
was begun nearly a century ago by my grandfather and grand¬ 
mother; it was continued, to the full extent of their power, by my 
parents; and Hi}'" brothers and sisters are all blessed with the same 
disposition; but my eldest sister, Agnes, who in cheerful goodness, 
superior sense, and active benevolence, yields to none of her an¬ 
cestors, is the guide to us all in this path. She knows the wants 
and the characters of all, and supplies accordingly. She never 
gives more than is actually necessary, that none may want that 
can be aided, and her attention and advice are often of more use 
than money. I was this day visiting an old lady of ninety-three, 
who has outlived her fortune and all her friends but those at 
Burnfoot. Her inquiries about you were most earnest. “ I love 
her,” said she, “for her name, which was that of your grandmother. 
Is her Christian name Agnes ?” “No,” said I, “it is Charlotte.” 

“ I wish to God it had been Agnes,” said old Mrs. Scott; “ but 
she is a Campbell, and that will do.” I ■ need hardly add my 
grandmother was called Agnes.* 

From Burnfoot, Malcolm proceeded to Edinburgh and 
other places, visiting old and new friends, and some of 


_ * In a subsequent letter, Malcolm 
gives tbc following little anecdote, 
which is too good to be omitted: “ I 
forgot, to mention to you the speech of 
an old servant at Burnfoot (Andrew 
Kicoll), which I thought admirable. 


On observing to him that there had 
been many changes, but that I hoped 
he still found it a goodhonse to live in, 
1 Faith,’ said lie, * it’s inair than that— 
it’s the best house to die in of a’ Scot¬ 
land.’ ” ' ' 
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structions, been published just before his arrival in Eng¬ 
land. To this pamphlet the friends of Sir George Barlow 
had thought it expedient to reply; and the reply had 
appeared whilst Malcolm was travelling in the North. 
He opened it with some anxiety ; but read it -with little 
uneasiness, and no anger. He was not a man to cherish 
any animosities. He had long ago forgiven all whom 
he conceived to have injured him throughout these pain¬ 
ful discussions on the Coast. And how generous an 
opponent he was may be gathered from the following 
letter, which he addressed to Mr. John Murray, on the 
subject of Mr. Buchan’s pamphlet :* 

COLONEL MALCOLM TO MU. JOHN MURRAY. 

■ Nov. [ ], ISIS. 

Dear Sir, —I liave houglit and read the reply to my pamphlet, 
and am happy to sa}' it can require no answer. It is written by a 
gentleman; and if a relation of Sir George is the author, I respect 
the feelings that have produced this work. He is throughout as 
civil to me as he could be consistent with his cause. There is 
only one part that I felt angry at—an invidious and unfair com¬ 
parison is made between my conduct at Masulipatam and that of 
General Close at Hyderabad; and in this case it is probable the 
unfairness proceeds from tire writer being uninformed of the 
radical difference of our situations. I was sent to conciliate; 
General Close to command obedience. To me no orders whatever 
were given; to General Close the most positive. I had to act 
agreeably to my discretion; he had no latitude given him at all. 
But this subject does not require an answer; and as to all the rest, 
it is mere difference of opinion, and argument has been exhausted 
on the subject. 

The impression this work desires to make of Sir G. Barlow’s 
public services will, I sincerely hope, have an effect in producing 
liberal sentiments in the minds of the Directors whenever the 

* The pamphlet was published ano- it was written by Mr. Buchan, who 
nymouslv. _ Malcolm attributed it to had been Cliief Secretary at Madras. 

, some relative of Sir G. Barlow—but 
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condemned the unjust system of exclusiveness which 
had debarred the officers of the Indian army from parti- ■ 
cipation in the honors and rewards bestowed upon their 
more fortunate brethren of the Kiim’s service. The 
opinions which he had entertained and expressed nearly 
twenty years before had been little mitigated by the 
progress of time and the mutation of circumstance'; for in 
many of the most essential features of the service there 
had been little real change for the better. Great hopes 
had been entertained, but they had been disappointed ; 
and now, in 1813, Malcolm found himself sitting at his 
desk, discoursing, as in 1794, for the information of the 
President of the Board of Control, on the grievances of 
the Company’s army. A long and elaborate paper of 

Notes,” written at Clarainont in the summer of this 
year for his friend Lord Buckinghamshire, contains a 
free statement of his opinions, with the following brief 
summary of which lie concludes his memorandum: 

11 1 shall conclude this paper, which is longer than I intended, 
by a brief notice of the principles of those changes I have recom¬ 
mended. First,—That of directing the view of the officers of the 
Indian army yet more than we have done to England, and of 
elevating the Company’s service, by obtaining for such of that 
service as may merit it a fair participation in the favor of the 
Crown, and a full admission of their pretensions to the highest 
offices (particularly in India), on the ground that granting to them 
such consideration is not more necessary to benefit it, by giving 
it the advantage of all the talent that is reared and matured in its 
service, than it is to infuse ambition and high principles of military 
feeling into an army which is now upon a scale that demands the 
action of such motives to preserve it in a state of discipline and 
attachment. 

“ Secondly,—That a reform should be made in the system, which 
would, by an increase of the number of the senior ranks and a 
diminution of the lower, render (without additional charge to the 
State) promotion more active, and by that operation preserve the 
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that great body, so much stress was laid as upon Mal¬ 
colm’s. Nor were these the only subjects upon which 
the Committees thought fit to examine him. He was 
called up on the 5th of April, 1813, before the Commons, 
and questioned on a great variety of topics.* With respect 
to the free admission of Europeans into India, he said: 

“ I think of all the powers which arc vested in the Local Go¬ 
vernment, there is none more essential to its existence in full 
vigor and force, than that which enables them to restrain the local 
residence of every individual European to particular parts of the 
empire. If British subjects were allowed to go in the manner 
described to India, the effects would be various, agreeably to the 
places to which they went. If to the Presidencies where British 
courts of law arc established, there would be no other danger, I 
conceive, resulting from them, but what might arise from their 
great numbers, and the changes in the condition of the society, 
and eventually and gradually of the Government, from that circum¬ 
stance; but if they went to any ports where there was no esta¬ 
blished authority to control them, and if they proceeded into the 
interior of the country, there would no doubt be much mischief 
arising from those quarrels which must inevitably ensue with the 
natives, which mischief would vary from a hundred local causes 
connected with the character of the natives of the places to which 
they resorted.” 

Many questions bearing on this subject were put to 
him by Mr. Adam, the Company’s counsel, and he sup¬ 
ported by a succession of arguments the opinion he had 
originally expressed. The next subject on which Sir 
John Malcolm was examined was the probability of the 
natives of India becoming large consumers of European 


■ h I find tlic following entry relative 
to Malcolm’s examination in Sir James 
Mackintosh’s diary: “ Malcolm is the 
next witness to be examined. I met 
him yesterday at the Regent's Levee, 
where he made n conspicuous figure in 
the insignia of the Order of the Lion 
and Sun, with a green riband, distin¬ 
guished from that of the Thistle by 


the silk being clouded. He is to give 
strong testimony in favor of the Com¬ 
pany’s favorite argument, that a free 
trade will lead to an influx of Euro¬ 
peans, which will produce insult and 
oppression to the natives, and at last 
drive them into rebellion, which must 
terminate in our expulsion,” 
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trade of indigo, which had before chiefly gone through Caubul to 
Persia, was turned to the port of Calcutta. 

Have you found it practicable to promote the sale of English 
and European commodities there?—I had no means of promoting 
the sale further than by establishing that intercourse which ren¬ 
dered the communication more amicable and easy; the trade was 
perfectly open to Bushire, and being carried on chiefly by Persian 
merchants themselves, who had resort to every port in India, I 
can have no doubt they carried every article to their own country 
that would produce them profit; but the consumption of Euro¬ 
pean articles in Persia, with the single exception of woollens, is, 
I believe, very trifling, chiefly on account of the general poverty 
of the mass of the community, and also from their own country 
furnishing all such articles as arc necessary for their habits of life. 

The tendency of these questions, put by the Com¬ 
pany’s counsel, was to establish that it was neither neces¬ 
sary nor expedient to open the trade to India and the 
Gulf. The committee, in taking up the examination, 
which was resumed on the 7th of April, ranged over a 
much wider expanse: the feelings of the natives gene¬ 
rally, the discord between the Hindoos and Maliom- 
medans, the population of the large towns, the state of 
the Indian army, the effects of reducing or increasing the 
number of the Company’s European troops, and the in¬ 
vidious distinctions between the King’s and the Com¬ 
pany’s service. On this last subject he gave his evidence 
as on one which for years had been pondered by him 
with much anxious thought, and perhaps some bitterness 
of spirit: 

Did not Lord Cornwallis in 1794 recommend to his Majesty’s 
ministers a plan for new modelling the army in India?—He did, 
in a letter to the President of the Board of Control. 

Was not one of the principal objects of the plan to prevent the 
continuance or revival of those discontents and jealousies which 
had so often manifested themselves between the King’s and Com- 
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mat, in your opinion, has been the general effect produced 
upon the minds of the Company’s officers by their exclusion from, 
the higher stations in India, and from those marks of honor and 
public distinction, which are usually the rewards of eminent mili¬ 
tary services?—I believe such exclusion lias, beyond all other 
causes, tended to damp that ardor and high military feeling, which 
are always essential to the character of an officer, but, above all 
others, of officers so situated as those in the Company’s service are 
in India; I believe that it has diminished the ambition, and almost 
extinguished the hope, with regard to military fame and rank, in 
all classes of that service; that they have in cousequence sunk in 
their own estimation, as well as iu that of the troops under their com¬ 
mand, and of the inhabitants of the country in which they serve. 
I am also satisfied that this cause alone is competent to defeat all 
the benefits that were intended by the regulations of 1796, which 
proposed a fair equality between the two services. 

Do you think that the character and credit of his Majesty’s 
forces in India stand in the estimation of the native powers in as 
high a degree of respect as those of any part of the Company’s 
troops?—I do certainly think that it docs; and my answer to the 
last question was meant to convey, that the operation of the 
system established was calculated to raise it still higher, not upon 
its own merits (which, God knows, are ns high ns possible), but 
upon the depression of the other service. I neglected to answer 
one part of the question connected with the European troops, 
which was, that I was convinced the feelings cherished by the Com¬ 
pany’s officers were for a system that would produce emulation 
with his Majesty’s troops, not jealousy; and that if they felt the loss 
of Europeans, it was because they had lost, among other things, the 
power and opportunity of competing for honest fame, in the front 
of the battle and in the breach, with his Majesty’s officers serving in 
India, from which they are iu some degree excluded, as European 
troops are in general employed upon services of the greatest glory 
and danger. It seems impossible but that officers with that ad¬ 
vantage ■which the circumstance of their commanding Europeans 
gives them, must feel a superiority, and the other service must 
feel a consequent depression. I wish to say in explanation, that 
all the officers in his Majesty’s service, who have since 1796 held 
stations of principal command in Lidia, are persons for whom I 
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advice to young men proceeding to India for the first 
time. These last were always distinguished by as much 
good feeling as good sense. From one addressed to a 
relative, I lake the following admirable passages, every 
word of which may be studied witli advantage by the 
young soldier for whatever part of the world he may be 
bound: 

“ You arc now fairly started, and the sooner } r ou learn c that to 
he independent is to he respectable ,’ the better. You must lean on 
no one; and as you have no money except your pay, you have a 
reason for not spending more, that must not only satisfy but please 
every sensible and honest man, and as to the fools and the unprin¬ 
cipled, you will lose all my esteem if you have not courage enough 
to despise their opinions. Many have an erroneous idea that an 
officer may be an idle fellow, and some conceive superior know¬ 
ledge is thrown away in the army; while the universal cant is 
that interest and money effect everything; and Indolence ex¬ 
claims, 1 Why should not I indulge, since neither merit nor exer¬ 
tion will ever forward my advancement ?’ I trust, my dear Gilbert, 
you will never entertain such sentiments. An officer who desires 
distinction (and he must have a mean, wretched soul who does 
not) must be alike active in body and mind. He must devote 
every moment he can spare from duty to the improvement of his 
education, in the conviction that increased knowledge, if it should 
not even promote his advancement, must promote his happiness. 
He should join his companions in every manly exercise and 
every moderate enjoyment, but slum vicious indulgence and in¬ 
temperance of every kind, as the banc of all his hopes and the ruin 
of all those expectations which his friends had formed. To enable 
him to do this, I know of nothing more essential than that his 
heart should always have a home. Cherish your love for y'our sur¬ 
viving parent, for those who brought you up, for them who will 
exult in your future good reputation, and whose hearts will bleed 
for your errors or misconduct. Habituate yourself to have such 
feelings always in your mind—they will enable you to withstand 
temptation, they will impart a fortitude that will overcome diffi¬ 
culties, and they will animate you in the hour of danger. Com 
mencc your career with a resolution to be a soldier, and give your 
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ns a yellow nabob. But Malcolm's opportunities had in 
reality been less than no opportunities to him. His 
frequent visits to different Native Courts, any one of 
•which, some years before, would have made a man in his 
position wealthy for life, had inflicted upon him a positive 
pecuniary loss. He would have returned to Englaud a 
richer man if, instead of serving the State with unceasing 
activity, now in one part of the country, now in another, 
sacrificing case, comfort, health, everything but reputa¬ 
tion, he had abandoned himself, as he might have done, 
to the luxurious quietude of the Mysore Residency. 

That Malcolm's unfailing zeal in the public sendee had 
entailed upon him a heavy pecuniary loss was a fact 
which had been recognised by the Governments both 
of Sir George Barlow and Lord Minto. They had 
brought his claims upon this score to the notice of the 
East India Compan}’-, but nothing, before his return to 
England, had been done to compensate him for the 
sacrifice he had made. His friends, therefore, recom¬ 
mended him to memorialise the Court of Directors; 
and he did so under the assurance, at least of some of 
its members, that they would support his claims. But 
the Committee of Correspondence, to which, in those 
daj’s, all such questions were referred, demurred to the 
amount named in the memorial. There was a division 
of opinion among the Directors as to the sum that should 
be granted; the question, therefore, advanced slowly 
towards an adjustment, and at last the Company granted 
to him, in compensation of losses, a sum (5000/.) much 
below the amount recommended by the Indian Govern¬ 
ments. 

It was under an assured conviction of their justice 
that Malcolm advanced these claims; but there never 
was a man of a less sordid nature—never one who cared 
less for money for its own sake, or on his own account. 
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he could derive both pleasure and profit from social 
intercourse; and there was ever happiness for him in his 
home. He was always busy, and he was always cheerful. 
But he could not help feeling at this time that he was 
leading a desultory kind of life; that time was wearing 
away, perhaps his energies diminishing, whilst he was 
not adding, in the way lie desired, either to his present 
reputation or his claims upon the gratitude of posterity, 
lie did not underrate the usefulness of the task-he had 
set himself in preparing the History of Persia for the 
press; but that employment was but of a temporary 
nature, and it was now fast drawing to a close. Besides, 
his talents were, as Sir James Mackintosh had said em¬ 
phatically, “ for active life.” Literature could not be in 
the story of such a man more than an episode—a di¬ 
gression. It was hardly in the nature of things that he 
should spend two or three years in England without 
longing again for the bustle of the camp and the excite¬ 
ment of the saddle. It was much more in his way to act 
history Ilian to write it. 

It was the hegira, too, of great events—of memorable 
actions. All Europe was astir noth the great deeds 
which General Wellesley—now Lord Wellington—was 
doing in the Spanish peninsula. In whose heart were 
the triumphs of the “ Sepoy General ” likely to excite 
such emotions of pride and pleasure as in that of his old 
friend and companion who had taken sweet counsel with 
him in the Mahratta Camp ? And who so likely as a 
man of Malcolm’s eager temperament to be warmed by 
these great events, in which his old familiar friend was 
the chief actor, into a strong and unappeasable desire to 
emerge from the quiet common-place life of an Indian 
officer on furlough? What great tidings had met him 
on his first arrival in England—Ciudad Rodrigo, Ba- 
dajoz, Salamanca! And how had these been followed up 
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LORD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL MALCOLM. 

Near Pampelima, June 26, 1813. 

My dear Malcolm, —I am very much obliged to you for 
your letter of the 22nd of May, which I received by the last post, 

and for the sword which you have given me.I have not 

much leisure to attend now to Indian concerns, although I always 
feel an interest about them. I have been frequently astonished at 
the indifference with which public men in England considered 
the talents of those who had served in India, possibly because I 
was partial to those endowed with them, and entertained a higher 
opinion of those talents than the Ministers. But the fact is so. 
We must observe, however, that to hold office in England is a 
favor conferred upon the individual, and is not a right, as it is in 
India; and he who has the disposal of the patronage of the Crown 
must be induced to bestow office by motives of friendship for the 
individual, by a sense that he can serve his interests, or is more 
eminently qualified than another to serve the public. Although 
I had long been in habits of friendship with the public men of 
the day, and had' some professional claims to public notice when I 
returned to England, I believe I should have been but little 
known, and should not be what I am, if I had not gone into Par¬ 
liament. I would, therefore, advise you to go into Parliament if 
you can afford it, if you look to high public employment. I 
likewise recommend to you not to fix yourself upon Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, or any other great man. You are big enough, unless much 
altered, to walk alone; and you will accomplish your object 
soonest in that way. Don’t, however, be in a hurry. 

You will hear of events here. I have taken more guns from 
these fellows in the last action than I took at Assaye, without 
much more loss, upon about seventy thousand men engaged. 
The two armies were nearly equal in numbers, but they cannot 
stand us now at all. 

Ever, my dear Malcolm, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

LORD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL MALCOLM. 

August, 18, 1S13. 

' My dear Malcolm, —I have received your letter of the 25th 
of July. I don’t think I can be of much use to you in any way, 
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before, his brothers James and Pulteny liad been deco¬ 
rated in the same manner. Tims from an obscure farm¬ 
house in Eskdnle had gone forth three sturdy boys to 
carve their way to distinction, and travelling by different 
roads, they had reached, almost at the same time, the 
same goal, and had won their spurs by good hard ser 
vice, of which Scotland may well be proud. 

In the summer of this year appeared the Histoiy of 
Persia in two quarto volumes, and was received with 
great favor by the critics and b} r the larger outside circle 
of the public. It was a very storehouse of information 
relating to a country of which in those days very little 
was known. There was a growing taste, too, for Orienta¬ 
lism at that time. Our poets were singing melodiously 
about the glowing East; and although India Proper had 
in men’s minds rather a dull commercial atmosphere 
about it, Persia, Caubul, Cashmere, Bokhara, and other 
little-trodden Eastern countries were regarded as the 
veiy cradles of poetry and romance. A history of 
Persia from the pen of a man with a great Oriental 
reputation, who had twice visited in an ambassadorial 
character the Court of the King of Kings, was likely to 
be read with avidity both by people of an imaginative 
cast of mind and by those who, regarding the country 
rather from a political than from a poetical point of view, 
consulted a work of such large scope and elaborate 
research for the sake of the substantial facts that it con¬ 
tained. 

From many of the most eminent literary men of the 
day Malcolm received letters of warm congratulation 
upon the appearance of his History.* Sir James Mac- 

* It is muck to be regretted tlint Mo Lady Campbell. Among others 
many of these arc irrecoverably lost, was a very warm and most interesting 
They were in the possession of Sir letter of thanks from Lord Byron. 

.Toliu Malcolm’s eldest daughter, the 
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link between that of Greece and that of Asia. I cannot 
enough admire the pains which it must have cost you, 
among many pressing avocations and duties, to collect 
and compose the materials of so large and important a 
work. I wish also to mention to you, that if }’ou should 
have any thought of settling on Tweedside, Mr. Sibbald’s 
very handsome villa at Gledswood is now in the market, 
and in all probability, owing to the circumstances of the 
time, may be had very reasonably. I have a very selfish 
view in giving you this hint, for Gledswood is only five 
or six miles from my cottage. I long for some opportu¬ 
nity of talking over Persia and Border anecdotes noth 
you.” 

The publication of a work of distinguished merit al¬ 
ways enlarges the circle of a man’s friends. It is one of 
the great and unspeakable privileges of literature that it 
breaks down many.barriers of reserve and exclusiveness, 
and to him who labors worthily in the great calling, 
opens hearts and homes which otherwise would be 
closed against him. To Malcolm, literary success was of 
less importance than to most men, and had less effect 
upon his social status. But the exception, in his case, 
was one only of degree. He had mixed largely with 
mankind since his return to England; he had made 
many acquaintances and secured some friends among dis¬ 
tinguished men of all nations.* The success he had 
achieved in active life would have obtained for him con¬ 
sideration, and his fine social qualities were sure to 


* Among others with whom he es¬ 
tablished a lasting friendship was 
Count Woronzolf, the Russian General. 
“ The young Count Woronzoff,” he 
wrote in one of his private letters, 
“ who has been so distinguished in all 
the late campaigns, breakfasts .and 
passes the morning with me to-morrow. 
He is only twenty-one, and is a Lieu¬ 


tenant-General, and one of the first 
officers in the Russian service. I 
never met with a man of more in¬ 
formation, plain sense, and talent. 
He and I are quite at home in Georgia, 
&c., where he served.” This was in 
the winter of ISM—before the ap¬ 
pearance of his History, the first issue 
of which was in July, 1815. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFTER WATERLOO. 

V : [1S15.] 

ARRIVAL AT OSTEND—JOURNEY TO PARIS—RECEPTION BY THE DUKE OP WEL- 
LINGTON—CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE—SIGHT-SEEING AND SrVYANS— 

, THE PRUSSIAN ARMY—DESTRUCTION OP WORKS OP ART—HUMBOLDT—AY ALTER 
SCOTT—JOURNEY, TO CHALONS—REVIEW OP THE RUSSIAN ARMY—ITS CHA¬ 
RACTER AND CONSTITUTION—RETURN TO PARIS—TO ENGLAND—LAST YEAR 
- • AT HOME—PREPARATIONS POR DEPARTURE TO INDIA. 

On tlie 15tli of July, 1815, Malcolm, accompanied by 
Colonel Allan, went down to Dover and crossed tlie 
Channel to Ostend in a yaclit. After a land-and-sea 
journey of twenty-four hours he entered that unsavory 
seaport. There be found his brother Pulteny, who com¬ 
manded the fleet, comfortably housed in a spacious man¬ 
sion ;* and there, together with his compagnon cle voyage , 
he was hospitably entertained. On the 18th, they em¬ 
barked on one of those commodious passage-boats, or 
trec7cs7myts , towed by horses along the great canal, 
which then, and many years afterwards, monopolised 
nearly all the traffic between Ostend and Bruges—and 
again on from Bruges to Ghent. It was a lazy, somnolent 

Iu one of Malcolm’s letters to his " Tiiis place itself,” lie added, “ if it 
wife, he says that both Ostend and had cocoa-nut trees, would be India all 
Pulteny’s house reminded him of India, over. Pulteny has a magnificent house, 

“ Tlie appearance of this coast,” ho which by the size of its rooms and its 
Wrote, “ is in every respect like Madras paucity "of furniture you might suppose 
—no low sand-liills—all a dead level.” a mansion on Choultry plain.” ^ 

vol. n. n ■*, 
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*'•' Went tliiF morning through the hospitals with Doctors Thomp¬ 
son and Somerville. We were met by the surgeons in charge: 
nnd saw nearly 2000 English and French wounded ; and no sight 
could he more gratifying than the care and skill of the surgeons, 
the cleanliness, comfort, and good arrangement of the hospitals.” 

On the morning of the 20th of July, Malcolm rode 
out to Waterloo. It, was with no ordinary emotion that 
he contemplated n scene, which had suddenly risen out 
of the obscurity of an expanse of farm-land into one of 
the most celebrated battle-fields ever named in the his¬ 
tory of the world. His feelings were those of mingled 
exultation and regret. A glorious victory had been' 
achieved, and he had not been there even to witness it. 
“ As I approached this field of fame,” he wrote in his 
journal, “ my feelings of exultation as an Englishman 
were checked by a recollection that I had personally no 
share of the glory of that wonderful day. To have been 
even a spectator in such an action must give fame for 
life.” General Adam sent his aide-de-camp to explain 
to Malcolm u the particulars of the position of the two 
armies " The latter spent three hours on the field, and 
jotted down in his note-hook many particulars of the 
great battle. I do not know that they much differ from 
those which have been already given to the world. 

Having thus visited Waterloo, Malcolm proceeded on¬ 
ward to Paris. He and Colonel Allan had been joined 
by Lord John Campbell, who was glad to form one of 
their party. Everywhere on the road through Belgium 
the people were loud in praise of the discipline aud good, 
conduct, of the English. On the 24th of July they 
reached Paris. The Allied Annies were there. Wel¬ 
lington was there. The Emperors of Russia and Austria 
and the King of Prussia were there. Many of the most 
celebrated statesmen of Europe were there. Englishmen of 
all kinds—from eminent authors, as Mackintosh and Scott, 

h 2 
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After dinner, he left n party he was with when I entered, niul, 
shaking me by the hand, retired to one end of the room, where 
lie shortly stated what had occurred within the eventful month. 
“ People .vd; me for r.n account of the action," lie said. “ I tell 
them it was hard pounding on both rider, and we pounded the 
harder!. There war no manoMivrimr,” he raid; “Buonaparte 
kept his attacks, and I war glad to let it be decided by the troop?. 
There are n*> men in Europe that can fight like my Spanish 
infantry ; none have been so tried. Besides," he added with 
enthusiasm, “my army and I know one another exactly. Wo 
have a mutual confidence, and are never disappointed."—“ You 
had, however," I observed, “ more than one-half of your troops, of 
other nations."—“ That did not signify," he said, “ for I had dis¬ 
covered the secret of mixing them up together. Had I employed 
them in separate corps I should have lost the* battle. The Ilnno- 
veriamy 5 he added, “ are good troops, but the new Dutch levies 
are bad. They, however, served to fill gap?, and I knew where 
to place them." After some more conversation on this subject 
he wen: up to Allan, and began the conversation again. 

Allan and myself expressed our gratification at seeing the state 
of the hospitals at Brns-els, and told him how delighted we were 
to find that through the discipline he had established, and the 
good conduct of the troops, the English character stood so high 
that the name was n passport to the houses of those they had con¬ 
quered. lie said that he had done everything he could to effect 
this object. “ The Prussians," lie observed, “behaved horridly, 
and had not only lost character, but their object, for more was 
destroyed than taken; and in such scenes of indiscriminate pil¬ 
lage and harshness, those who deserved to suffer often escaped, 
and the benefit, when there was any, generally fell to them who 
deserved it least. My doctrine has always been the same,” said 
he; “to go to work systematically—to play light with indivi¬ 
duals, but grind the state." I remarked that he had taken 
advantage of an event which staggered credulity—that of an 
English army occupying the capital of Franco—to act in a 
manner that was calculated to soften the asperity and lessen the 
hatred of two great rival nations. “Tlint very observation,” lie 
replied, “ was made to me some days ago by Talleyrand.”—“ I 
trust, however," I added, “that France will be deprived of the 
means of atlachiny other nations, particularly the ncwly-crcated 
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ing, 'J ... Went next to view the Muscc Boyal clcs Monu ¬ 
ments Frangais . When we came into the last room an 

event occurred which was most striking. Workmen had just 
placed some boards to remove a full-length statue of Joseph Buona¬ 
parte, and ns we were entering, this figure of the ex-King of 
Spaiirwas in the rough hands of those who had been sent to per-: 
form the work. Our guide, who was a fine-looking fellow, and 
very intelligent, had before shown the spirit which he tried to 
conceal on hearing a young gentleman who had joined our party 
remark on the present state of affairs. “ A country,” he observed, 
lt though its army has been twice beaten, is not conquered." 
"When lie saw what the workmen were doing, his color mounted 
to his face. It was evidently a struggle to repress his feelings. 
He retired with Colonel Allan and me to a little distance, and 
then said: “See what they are doing. They are wrong. The 
people can’t bear this. Buonaparte,” he added, “ has twenty voices 
for every one that is given to a Bourbon. Could you but have 
marked, 55 he said,. “ the different manner in which the king and 
lie were received, you would have seen the difference between a 
heart and a tongue. You English,” he concluded, with great 
emphasis, “ possess the greatest man that ever existed in the world, 
and there is nothing you may not attain if you play your game 
well.” He seemed, though very polite, unwilling to listen to the 
moderate observation wc made upon the character of his hero, but 
at last he applied to him a sentence which, I believe, was origi¬ 
nally written on Cardinal Mazarin: “ He has done too much good 
for any man to speak ill of him, and too much evil for any one to 
speak well of him.” 

' July 29.—I met with General Macaulay, and went to see De 
Sacy, Humboldt, and Denon. TVe found only the latter at home. 
This celebrated traveller and artist appeal’s in his old 'age to have 
arrived at all that one could desire. He possesses wealth and 
reputation, and in his excellent mansion he has a splendid and 
well-arranged private museum, that contains all the curiosities he 
has collected in his own travels, and many others that he has col¬ 
lected during a life devoted to the object. Among the most 
remarkable of his antiquities are two or three scrolls of writing in 
an unknown language, which he found in the hands of mummies, 
the age of which is proved by history to be above 4000 years. 
The lady’s foot which he found in Egypt, and which he so well 
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had not been so barbarous as to refuse aid in the mode of packing; 
but they scorned all advices, and these fine models,” .he added, 
u which have been made at such labor and expense, will be all 
destroyed.” 

July 30.—Went early this morning to the Champ de Mars, 
where we found six Prussian corps, the elite of the army, paraded. 
We introduced ourselves to some officers, and were permitted to 
examine each corps separately. Nothing could be finer than their 
appearance. The men were young, tall, and their dress and 
equipment .complete—a coat, the body of which fitted like a 
shell, with a small skirt, a leather cap of round shape, in¬ 
creasing to the top, a very long round black feather, or rather 
tuft. Some corps had black, and others white leather cross-belts, 
and one of the same leather crossed the chest to bind on a neat 
and light knapsack, made of goatskin with the hair out, on the 
top of which was a small canteen; across the left ■shoulder, the 
cloak, which defended him from rain, and in which he bivouacked, 
was slung in a very convenient manner. It was rolled up so 
neatly and tightly, that it could not be more than six or seven 
inches round. It seemed made of a texture that resembled the 
Indian cumly more than cloth. Their firelocks appeared good, 
but the barrel was fastened on to the stock with brass clamps, that 
must make it, I should think, troublesome to clean. The infantry 
guards were dressed in blue, with white pantaloons (loose to the 
ankles) and shoes. The Gardes du Corps in white and grey pan¬ 
taloons. The riflemen in green, and they had each a small sword, 
which was made to fasten on their carbine-rifle. 

After we had looked at this fine body of men, who amounted 
to 4500, for some time, they were ordered to form a square, which 
they did, and the King and all his staff entered. A staff-officer 
of rank came to Lord J. Campbell, Allan, and myself, and told us 
to enter the square. Religious service was performed by a single 
clergyman. JHis pulpit was two drums. When he prayed, every 
one took off his hat. He gave out, as is the usage in Scotland, 
every verse of the psalms, and it was played after him by a de¬ 
lightful band, who were accompanied by about thirty grenadiers, 
who acted as choristers, and sang admirably. The sermon (which 
was not read) was apparently (for I did not understand a word of 
it) a very eloquent discourse, and preached with gTeat animation; 
nothing could exceed the attention with which it was heard. The 
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of every painting and statue to the country whence it was brought 
away; and that the, weaker the state was,the more consequence it 
was to make restitution, that, the principle of the measure might 
bo apparent to all. The Duke said this sentiment exactly corre¬ 
sponded with what he had expressed, and that he opposed himself 
to all acts of violence and pillage that more effect might be given 
to the deliberate chastisement which it was proper to inflict upon 
the French nation., He added, “ When I protested against the 
destruction of the Bridge of Jena, I proposed that a tablet of brass 
should be placed upon it, with an inscription importing ‘ that the 
Prussians had twice entered Paris as conquerors, and marched over 
the Bridge of Jena, which had been erected by Napoleon to cele¬ 
brate a victor}^ that had been gained over them in an unjust war.’ ” 
The Duke, in expressing his detestation of the French, character,’ 
observed he had never heard but one excuse for the most infamous 
conduct. They shrugged up their shoulders, and said, “ We were 
obliged to do so, by the circumstances in which wc found our¬ 
selves.” 

July 31.—I went this morning early to pay my respects to 
Sylvcstre de Sacy, and was gratified by the reception which that 
respectable scholar gave me. He expressed great anxiety to see 
my works, and next Thursday was appointed to meet me. I was 
surprised, on returning to my lodging, to find that Pulteny had 
arrived from Ostend. Went this evening to a great hall given 
by the Duke of Wellington, at which all the principal officers of 
the British staff* were present, and the ministers and generals of 
four courts. The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia were 
also of the party. 

August 1.—Went with Pulteny to several places. We dined 
in the evening with the Duke, and went with him to the 
Opera. He told me that Fouche, however great a rogue m 
public life, bad the reputation of being a good domestic character. 
He is a widower, and on the point of being married again to a 
young lady of noble birth. His family had objected so strongly 
to this match, that Fouch6 had been obliged to obtain an order 
from the King. The Duke said circumstances had obliged him 
to he civil to Fouchd, but he had refused to see all the others 
who had behaved ill. Macdonald and Oudinot he spoke of as 
decided exceptions. Oudinot was at his hall last night. .He said, 
he had explained his reasons, and could not forgive men who had 
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an object of curiosity, and next of pity. Lord Bathurst said 
“ that, in a few months lie would he as popular as Mrs. Clarice .” 

August 2.—In the evening I went to the Salon at Robert’s, 
and saw gambling on a very great scale. I lost eight Napoleons 
at rouge-et-noir, which I considered as a very dear price for the 
sight. I was much interested at seeing Prince Blucher play. He 
was in a plain blue frock, and seemed quite intent on the game. 
He hardly ever looked up, or spoke a word, but put in money, 
or took it out, as he won or lost. 

August. 4. — I began my study of the French language to¬ 
day with a man who appears to have an admirable method of 
instruction. I went to la Bibliotht'que du Roi, and introduced 
myself to Monsieur Lnngles, who was civil in the extreme. He 
is as opposite, in his appearance and manner, to De Sacy, as 
he is in character. The latter is as plain and unaffected as he is 
learned and profound. The former has all the volatile flow of 
a Frenchman, an eager desire for the display of his knowledge, 
and is exactly what I expected the editor of Chardin to be, 
light and pleasant, and, though a man of literature, too diffuse 
and general to be very deep in any one branch of it. This 
little man received me with more than politeness. He was full 
of warmth; at least he told me so. We talked upon every subject 
connected with the progress of knowledge in the East, from a 
Chinese dictionary to a Bombay newspaper. He then spoke of 
my History, and I gave him an account of it. I told him what is 
true, that I had received aid from his Notes on Chardin, and the 
Notice Chronologique, which he has added to that work. (Langles 
spoke of the History of Persia.) I told him I had been com¬ 
pelled to notice with some severity an error he had been led into 
by others, in the account he gave of my mission. " He first said 
he had merely followed another person, and then excused himself 
on the ground of Ic sgstemc de Buonaparte, “whose censors,” he 
said, “ not only struck out some passages, but added others that 
they thought would be useful for promoting his projects; and 
what could a man do,” he added, “ who had lived under his 
tyrannic sway ?” He said he had held the same situation he now 
filled twenty-five years. “ I never received a favor from Buona¬ 
parte, but though he hated me because I was not disposed to go 
to Egypt with him, he never, I must do him the justice to say, 
did me any injury.” I was amused to see, in Monsieur Langles’ 
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advancing, to oiler the crown of France, to. the Duke of "Welling¬ 
ton. This extraordinary, proposition was not only made, blit dis¬ 
cussed for some time. Though it was rejected, its being enter¬ 
tained for a moment was a remarkable fact. 

At one o'clock wc went to sec the Emperor of Russia. We 
were introduced by Lord Catheart. The Emperor was uncom¬ 
monly civil. He said when I was introduced, u What a remark¬ 
able coincidence! A general officer of my service, who has been 
fifteen years constantly employed on the Persian frontier, has this 
moment left the room, having been introduced to me for the first 
time.” He then asked me some questions about the country, &c. 
When speaking generally, the Emperor spoke as if his sentiments 
were a little changed. Of the French, “ C'cst une nation terrible, /” 
he exclaimed, and put his finger to his head with an action that 
showed he deemed them as wild and extravagant as they are 
avowedly faithless and wicked. 

August 9.—Dined , at the Duke of Wellington’s, and went 
with him in a gig to Feydeau’s. He drives so fast through the 
streets that I am astonished he has not been-upset. We saw an 
excellent opera, founded on the celebrated story of “Joconde.” 
The music and acting ,equally good. 

August 10:—I went to-day to visit La Bibliotlibque du JRoi, 
and looked at the MSS. with Monsieur Langles; some of the 
ancient missals arc very, beautiful, and the collection is veiy 
great. I saw the coins also, and examined those of Persia. 

, I find it impossible to make up my mind with regard to the 
probable fate of this country. It depends in a great degree on 
those ■who. have conquered it to determine what power it is in 
future to possess of,injuring other nations, but its internal state 
must be decided by the character of its internal administration. 
The French, as far as I can judge, are not lessoned by what has 
passed, nor do .they appear to me capable of receiving a lesson. 
The effect of the revolution, they say themselves, has been to 
emancipate them from all prejudices, but with these all the other 
ties by which they arc bound have vanished. In place of a super¬ 
stitious worship, a powerful king, a nobility which, with all its 
vices, was still ardent, and contained much that was respectable,, 
and a devoted and obedient army, they have infidelity, a royal 
cypher, a set of upstart nobles with hardly any title to superior 
regard but what is founded on successful villany, and a turbulent 
VOL. II. I ' 
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army. But this is nothing to other evils; all minds are unsettled. 
Many of them have knowledge, but it is knowledge which rests 
upon no principle, and is guided by no rules. It wanders abroad, 
and is more powerful to unhinge than to repair. It is unaccom¬ 
panied either by faith or attachment. It believes in nothing, it 
loves nothing. It is anxious to come at great results without 
that exertion of patience and of labor by which they are to bo 
attained. ■ In short, the waters are out, and the dykes swept away, 
and no one seems willing they should be rebuilt. 

Buonaparte has established a military despotism, and I mistake 
whether any other will suit France at this moment. If there is 
an army it will command, and no king can keep his throne who 
has not one on which he can depend. Louis, it is said, has dis¬ 
missed his present army, but he will probably take many of them 
back. It appears a dreadful sentence to proscribe a brave army; 
but the safety of this monarch and the tranquillity of this country 
are gone, if lie adopts any half-measures, any compromising policy. 
He should quit Paris, and reside at Fontainebleau, or some other 
place, where, surrounded by loyal guards and by an army made 
up. of Vendeans and Bordelais, and other attached classes of his 
people, he would be in safety. This army should be fed with the 
Spoil of the turbulent, The King should set no bounds to his 
kindness to those attached to him, and he should be at once 
fearless and unforgiving in his conduct towards all who are Ins 
enemies. He cannot conciliate with effect; and that popularity 
is not only uncertain, but unuseful, which is courted, This line, 
of conduct would outrage what is called public opinion by some 
who believe themselves wise, and who think they line! in the 
mouth of a public declaimer or the page of a pamphlet the 
sentiments of a nation ; but that is of no consequence, ahd all 
other objects are comparatively trilling compared to that of trail- 
quillising a disturbed state, for it is not till the waters have 
returned to the channel, till the storm is over, that any benefit 
can be derived from the experience of what is passed. I have no 
fear of the people of France at this moment; they will not rise 
upon abstract questions of government, and demagogues may talk 
their lungs out before they can excite them into action. It is 
the army which will, for a long time to come, give power to the 
realm of France; and, if the King cannot form one on which lie 
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can depend, all his institutions and constitutions will only furnish 
means for his overthrow. 

August 14.—I dined with Mr. Mackenzie, who has long been 
a public character in this country; our party was delightful. It 
was a mixture of English and French. Among others, we had 
Baron Humboldt, the celebrated traveller in America; Monsieur 
Bangles, tbe orientalist; Monsieur Viscomptc, the antiquarian; 
and Gerrard, the painter. The party was extremely pleasant. I 
sat between Humboldt and Gerrard; and after a glass or two of 
wine, found French enough to recount as many anecdote's as any 
of them. On some of my English friends expressing surprise at 
my facility, Humboldt explained the cause in a way not a little 
flattering. “A language may be spoken,” he said, “in a per¬ 
fectly intelligible manner by one man who has half the words of 
another who cannot make himself understood; but the former 
must have his head filled with ideas. It is these,” he added, 
“ which enable him to proceed. If he cannot explain it in one 
way, he does it in another, and gets on ; while a better scholar 
in the language is stopped because he has not words to state what 
he has to say in the only way that Iris more limited imagination 
presents the subject.” 

August 15.—I went this morning to pa} 1 my respects to Baron 
Humboldt, and saw a splendid copy of his work upon South 
America. I never was more surprised than at this interview. 
The Baron displayed attainments and knowledge that quite as¬ 
tonished me. He has no doubt received great aid in composing 
his extraordinary work, and that credit has been exclusively given 
to him which belongs to many; but still, admitting all that, suffi¬ 
cient remains to establish his reputation as one of the first men in 
Europe. Went in the evening to a concert at the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s, where we saw the Emperor of Russia, and several others. 
Grassini sang delightfully. 

August 16.—I had a long visit from Baron Humboldt, whose 
conversation is always instructive. He spoke with great know¬ 
ledge upon the effect of aerial fires in vitrifying masses of stone, 
and observed, with great justice, on the objections which had been 
raised against the improbability of such a phenomenon, that 
twenty years ago the man would have been treated as an im¬ 
postor who had spoken of stones falling from the skies—a fact now 

i 2 
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lie one day found Buonaparte, ivlio then lived in the Luxembourg, 
destroying a beautiful inlaid table witli a knife. He asked him 
one day why lie did' so. u I abhor these fine things,” was the 
reply. Volney called the cx-Einperor a man-hater, but that was 
probably because he hated Monsieur le Comte Volney, whom he 
had no doubt found a bore. At Malmaison, several of the chairs 
are cut by Buonaparte’s knife, but that was evidently from impa¬ 
tience and a bad habit. 

Dined with the Duke of Wellington: a large party; and we 
had charming music in the evening, with Grassini in great force. 

August 21.—Allan left me this morning to return to England. 
He is an excellent and a delightful companion: his head is very 
good, and his heart one of the warmest and best in the world. This 
phrase is not extravagant applied to him; at least I can affirm I 
never met a man with a better. I went this morning, with Mac¬ 
kenzie and Walter Scott, to Gerrard, the famous painter. He 
was unwell; but Madame, who is a short, embonpoint, pleasant- 
looking, moon-faced damsel, showed us his painting-room, which 
contains pictures of all the great men of the dag. The likenesses 
are good, and the coloring not bad, but there is a good deal of 
wood in them. The shades do not blend with that softness that 
belongs to the ancient masters. Dined with the Duke at a feast 
given to celebrate the Battle of Vimeira. 

August 22.—Pulteny went this morning, and I am alone. I 
have now no fixed compaguon dc voyage , but do as I like as to 
dinner, &c. 

August 23.—X was surprised to hear this morning from some 
French friends that a violent memorial, drawn out by Fouche, 
was circulating through Paris. I could not obtain a sight of 
it, but it is, as represented to me, an inflammatory appeal to 
Frenchmen against the oppression, delays, and injustice of the: 
Allies. It is addressed to the ICing, and consequently, if not fol¬ 
lowed by Fouche’s resignation (which is improbable), we may 
conclude it is a paper of which the King approves. The person 
who repeated the substance of it to me is violent, and may have 
exaggerated its contents. He added to it some comments he 
made upon this paper, that if Louis were to escape from Paris, 
join the army of La Vendee, and summon all France to lus 
standard, they might treat for peace, or make war in a less dis¬ 
graceful manner; he would be adored, and have a better chance 
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garden, -who were evidently meant to suppress tlie slightest 
tumult. I met Walter Scott, with whom I afterwards went to 
sec a woman of thirty-four, seven feet high, and a girl of ten, nine 
feet round. 

Avgust 31.—Went this evening to see Monsieur Chunzy, 
and found him among his oriental MSS. He was translating a 
Sanscrit IMS., and told me it was his intention to publish an 
abstract of the contents of the Ramayan. He appears an indus¬ 
trious man. 

I dined with the Duke of Wellington, and had a long and 
interesting conversation on the state of France. He thinks, and 
I am of this opinion, that the King has a good chance of main¬ 
taining liis throne. But I was glad to find him satisfied with the 
policy, and, indeed, the necessity, of quitting Paris, where he 
is exposed to have his actions hourly pronounced upon by a licen¬ 
tious and unsettled rabble, and where he is in danger of being the 
sacrifice of a sudden impulse of treason. Envy of his government 
might involve this city in the crime of his murder, without 
having five thousand of its inhabitants in favor of such an act. 
The Duke, I was glad to find, had no dreams about the causes of 
the late revolution. 1 It began with riots in Paris, brought about 
by the money of Orleans and the dreams of Philosophers, and 
aided by the weakness of an embarrassed Government. The 
mania spread. The people everywhere rose to get rid of the 
powers by which they were governed. The authorities every¬ 
where took alarm, and a great part of the degenerate and dissi¬ 
pated nobility fled in all. directions from the country. A few of 
the boldest villains seized the Roi, and by introducing a national 
uniform and cockade (1791) gave a substance and form (the first 
it had) to the great change. After that, Force in its most terrible 
shape was the engine. A subordinate assembly existed in every 
city, which acted under the orders of the parent at Paris. Its 
means were confiscations, resignations, and conscriptions. Its 
servant was the guillotine. When this assembly was suspected, 
a Commission from the capital was sent to apply the instrument to 
it by which it managed others. Since this period to the present, 
Force alone has managed France. There has been no movement 
whatever of the people; and the public voice, as it is called, has 
perhaps, for the last twenty years, had less influence in France 
than any country in the world. 
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seemed delighted with the exhibition. There was more of 
laughter than of admiration at this royal game of soldiers. Kings 
who live with their armies, and have a disciplined public, may 
render themselves more familiar to the gaze than others can; but 
they should ever have strong personal character to carry them 
through, otherwise -the practice is pregnant with mischief. A 
king should be great that ventures to appear small. 

In speaking with an intelligent Frenchman respecting the new 
Assembly, he said that the majority are decidedly firm—the 
electors having been completely influenced by the presidents; but 
then, it is decidedly a party election. That, however, cannot be 
helped. Marshal Money lias declined sitting as President of the 
Military Council appointed to try Ney. He has been in conse¬ 
quence destitue, and imprisoned for three months; but he should 
be deprived of his fortune as well as his station. He, however, 
acted a more manly part than Massena, who, to excuse himself 
from the same office, pleaded ill health, which is permitted by 
law. Another (whose name I forget) has done the same. This 
is, in fact, a mutiny among the Marshals, and should be treated 
as such. Every man who refuses to do his duty should be dis¬ 
missed, banished, aud have his estates confiscated. It is the 
abundance of their ill-gotten wealth that makes them despise the 
slight punishment of losing their station. 

September 3.—Dined with the Duke of Wellington, who spoke 
with great affection of Colonel Gordon, his late aide-de-camp. 
He Sijj., 0 ,liad been long with him, and his manly qualities had 
attached him very much. He said that Gordon had during the 
action, two or three times (when he was using his glass), led his 
horse out of the severe fire to which he was exposed, and showed 
throughout the day a great solicitude to preserve his (the Duke’s) 
life. “ When I was at supper at the village of Waterloo,” said the 
Duke, 11 he was brought in, and I thought, as he had only lost his 
leg, we should save him. I went to see him, and said I was sorry 
he was so severely wounded, at the same time taking hold of his 
hand. 1 Thank God you arc s'afe,’ was his reply. I then said, C I 
have no doubt, Gordon, you will do well.’ He raised himself, and 
then fell back in the manner that indicated his being com¬ 
pletely exhausted. Poor fellow,” the Duke added, “ he probably 
felt there was no chance. He died next morning at eight.” We 
had a concert, with Grassini in great force. She is a sweet 
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who white? to print it. 1 wn? sorry to hear from them that in 
the centre of France some unhappy scene? had taken place, and 
more were likely to occur between the Roman Catholic? and 
Protestant?. This i? not, Monsieur II. informed me, from rcli- 
t;iv'iU' ; feeling, but from the jealousy which exists between the two 
classes, and a belief, real or pretended, that the Protestants arc all 
Buonnpartist?. 

Sijifcmber > r >.—This day was passed in preparation for in}' trip 
to the Plnine de? Vcrtn?, to see the review of the Russians. 1 have 
sent an old French soldier with my cabriolet to Mcaux, and pro¬ 
ceed at seven to-morrow in the diligence to join him. I expect 
on ttie 7th to join my friend Count. WoronzofT, at his head-quar¬ 
ters at Ricrges. I took leave of my friend Waller Scott to-day, 
Pringle, etc., ns they are returning toward? their home. My mi¬ 
niature is finished; it is a fine painting, and though I am a little 
loo thoughtful, 1 hope it will please the person for whom it is in¬ 
tended. If it docs, the object is fulfilled. 

&-]>fnnt>er t>.—I left Paris at seven o’clock in the morning. . . . 

tfcpfonl'cr 0.—Slept sound last night on some dry straw. Went 

this morning to Chalons.•. To-day I was surprised to 

meet Sir .Tames Wylie, a Scotchman, who has risen by regular 
degrees to be at the head of the medical department of Russia, as 
well ns chief physician to the Emperor, lie gave me his history 
in a few words. lie was an vlh-c of Cullam and Gregory, and 
went to Russia, where he commenced his career by being surgeon 
to a battalion, from which he became surgeon to a regiment, a 
division, a corps, an army; then the favorite physician of Paul, 
whom he embalmed. lie succeeded to equal favor with the pre¬ 
sent Emperor, who has nominated him President of the Academy, 
and given him the sole direction of all his military medical 
establishment. Count WoronzofT gave testimony to its excel¬ 
lence, and ascribed, as did several Russian generals who were 
present, the great progress that had been made in its improvement 
to Sir James, lie told me the plan he had got the Emperor to 
adopt. No students were admitted into the medical class under 
eighteen or over twenty-four. Certnin attainments, including a 
knowledge of Latin, were required; and before they were sent to 
the army they were completely educated as physicians as well as 
surgeons. Sir J. W. is an English baronet, and is covered with 
foreign orders, having two of Russia and one from every con- 
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tincntal court. He hns the rank of general, is'at. the head of the 
Academy, is inspector-general, physican-general to the forces, 
and first physican to the Emperor. He cut off Moreau’s legs/ 
and said he -would have lived if he had not Been moved. He 
seemed quite delighted to meet a Scotchman , and complained bit¬ 
terly, as all the Russians do, of allowing our officers to fight 
against them. I can never think of poor Christie’s fate with 
patience. 

I have had a good deal of conversation with Prince Lubanoff, 
who lias the second or third fortune in Russia, having 33,000 
peasants, almost 40,000/. per annum. He says the Emperor 
must give them a constitution; and I find Count Woronzoff 
thinks something must be done to ameliorate the internal govern¬ 
ment. Russia has now a million of men; two-thirds of these at 
peace take leave and go to their homes, from whence they only 
return on war. They have hardly any pay. They speak f a good 
deal of Persia, and the facility of an Indian invasion.' This the 
Count treats as nonsense; but he seems persuaded no continental 
power could stand against Russia a moment. Never was an army, 
he says, in which there was so much brotherhood : arid so little 
jealousy. It is formed of corps, divisions, and regiments, cavalry 
and infantry. A corps is two divisions; a division six regiments, 
two battalions each, and one battalion in Russia'; THe regiment is 
850 strong, and 50 supernumeraries each company. This makes 
an infantry division about 12,000, a cavalry'5000. I was astonished 
at the health of ’the Russian army in France. Sir "J.' Wylie 
assured me that he had returns to prove that out of 200,000 
there were hardly more than 1000 sick. He appealed to Woron¬ 
zoff, who affirmed that in his division, which was full 10,000, 
he had only 33 men on the sick list, and had only lost one man 
by death; and only 38 men died in August of the whole Russian 
army in France in the last month. 

- September 10 .—I saw the grand review this morning. Never 
was sight more splendid. There were 1 52,000 2 nen under arms, 
of which 25,000 were cavalry, and 538 pieces of field artillery. 
The infantry divisions, amounting to about 10,000 each, were 
drawn up in three lines, with their artillery. Three companies of 
36 guns on their flanks, the cavalry in the rear and on the flanks, 
and the fine park of horse-artillery was on the right. The whole 
army was drawn up on the plain to the east of Montmorency, on 
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which the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and all the great chiefs and generals stood. The -whole of 
this part of’ the hill had been railed, and a little below it a con¬ 
siderable spot had been cleared and covered with benches for the 
accommodation of lady-spectators. At a little before nine a signal 
cannon was fired from the spot where the Emperor stood to give 
his orders. I should mention that Alexander had his sword 
drawn, and commenced by saluting his Brother of Austria, to 
•whom I heard him explain, with great clearness and vivacity, the 
name and position of every corps of his vast army. The first 
signal w T as to call the attention; at the second, every cannon in the 
army opened a fire, and the effect was very fine. When this -was 
over, a third gun from the mountain was the signal for the 
whole to form close columns of regiments and battalions. The 
eye took in the whole, and the manoeuvre was beautiful, The 
moment it was executed another signal-gun was fired,, and the 
whole of the infantry (130,000) formed one immense square of 
columns of corps. The horse-artillery formed in two lines on 
their right, and the cavalry in columns of regiments formed a line, 
or rather one face of a square, in the rear. When they were in 
this position, the Emperor, with his staff and an immense train of 
visitors, rode round the whole at. a hand-gallop. The distance 
was probably ten miles. After this hurried review another signal 
was fired. Several of the corps took new positions. The Emperor 
and his train occupied a place near the centre of the square, and 
the whole army passed in review in columns of companies 
and squadrons. 

It was here we saw the whole Russian army in France, and it 
must be confessed that the material is excellent, and practice and 
care together have brought it to a perfection of discipline. There 
was nothing hid, and the Hite of the army, the Imperial Guard, 
■was not present. But there cannot be a better description of men, 
as far as bodily frame is in question, than those that form this 
army. After the whole had passed, a signal was fired to re-form 
the original lines, which they did with admirable precision. The 
distances were taken up with as much exactitude as you would 
expect from a brigade of the best-disciplined troops. I could not 
but remark, as they were performing this manoeuvre, the fine 
style in which their solid columns advanced, with a firm, but free 
and rapid step. I hardly think our own troops step out better , 
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the greatest in the world, and that when we considered the 
causes that had led to its arrival at its present state, nothing 1 could 
be more formed; hut I added, “ When I consider the principles upon 
which it is formed, the nature of the wars in which it has been 
employed, and the character of the Russian nation, I am satisfied 
it is only great and powerful for good and noble objects, and that 
if any delirium ever led to that fever which had been the defence 
of Europe being employed for opposite forces, it would soon lose 
its present character.” My speech, which was given in French, 
with all the fluency that a bottle and a half of champagne could 
inspire, was received with enthusiasm, and every one present de¬ 
clared his full coincidence in my sentiments. 

The state of Russia at this moment is very curious. The Em¬ 
peror, who has been absent nearly four years from his country, is 
considered by all ranks as pledged to ameliorate the internal 
administration of the Government. In short, they expect that 
law will confirm much of that liberty and security which they 
have long practically enjoyed, but which is not secured by the 
slightest law, for the Emperor, according to the theory of the Go¬ 
vernment, is as complete a despot as the King of Persia. In the 
army their appears as much liberty of speech, and as free a spirit, 
as in the English. The soldiers appear to be treated both with 
kindness and familiarity. It is deemed essential to attach them 
to the commander; but I am told the task is not easy, for though 
as sulky as possible if harshly treated, they are prone to presume 
upon extreme indulgence. The last eight years of constant service 
has made this army what it is. They are complete soldiers. I 
was delighted to see their bivouac the day after they came. Every 
man had some shelter, but their temporary cover was in exact 
line, and what pleased me most was the post with a well-thatched 
cap in front of each company for the arms. 

The army, as I have said before, consists of regiments of three 
battalions of eight hundred and fifty, six companies in a regiment. 
There arc two battalions of the regiment on service and one in 
Russia. When the regiment proceeds on service there are gene¬ 
rally fifty men in each company unarmed to fill vacancies. These 
have been armed this last year. 

There are in a division of infantry six regiments, i. c. twelve 
battalions, which are divided into three brigades of four, batta¬ 
lions each, with thirty-six pieces of cannon and three companies 
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of artillery. There are generally two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry (six regiments), about five thousand men, in a 
corps d’armec. The Russian soldier has not more than nine shil¬ 
lings per annum. . He has rations of bread that enable him to live. 
The Russian soldier makes his own clothes, shoes, &c.; the 
colonel merely receives cloth and leather. A junior commissioned 
officer in the Russian army has about twelve pounds per annum, 
and must provide his dress. They are of course a constant charge 
upon their parents, and this is one mode in which they contribute 
to Government. 

The horses of the Russian artillery are small, that is, short, but 
of great strength and spirit. The colonel of the corps is only 
allowed fifty francs, about two pounds ten shillings, for a servant. 
Five pounds is the purchase-money allowed for a horse for the 
heavy cavalry. The Russian artillery is very pretty, and Count 
W. assures me it is excellent. He speaks with rapture of 
their small tumbrils on two wheels, drawn by three horses 
abreast. Their largest guns are a species of cohorn, that throw 
shell as well as shot; they cany twenty-four pounders. They ap¬ 
pear to me the worst part of their equipment, as they are neither 
one thing nor another. 

General Waynof, an officer of high reputation, who commanded 
one of the corps on the Berezina, and is now living with us at 
TYoronzoff’s, gave me some extraordinary anecdotes of Suwarow. 

I remarked that that extraordinary man was always playing the 
monkey. cc It is very true,” he said, “ but it was neither from weak¬ 
ness nor from habit. Every trick had a meaning, and such was his 
talent that he never failed of effect.” As to the Russian soldiers, 
he said he knew every feeling, and could distinguish to a nicety 
at any moment the manner in which they were to be addressed. 

“ I remember,” said the General, u on one occasion, when the ad¬ 
vance were put to the rout by a sudden and violent attack of the 
Turks, and the confusion seemed insuperable, Suwarow threw 
himself upon the ground in the direction the soldiers were 
coming. They endeavoured to raise him, and entreated he would 
save himself; but he was deaf to their entreaties. f Run/ said he 
to them, ‘ my children, and save your lives. These fellows want 
to cut off old Suwarow’s head. Let them; your general is quite 
content, so that you are safe.’ Shame, affection, and indignation 
took possession of their minds. They entreated him to rise and 
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lead them against the enemy that they might recover their repu¬ 
tation. lie was on his feet in a moment, hurrahed on his Rus¬ 
sians, the Turks were driven hack with terrible slaughter, and 
Smvarow skipped about with joy, kissing and hugging the run- 
awaj's that lie had rallied and led to victory.” 

The Austrian system has been to render soldiers machines, and 
I believe the army of that state, though one of the finest in appear¬ 
ance, is in fact one of the worst in Europe. 

September 11.—Went this morning to a mountain near Vertus 
and saw the whole Russian army drawn up on the west side of it 
to attend divine service, and to celebrate the day of St. Alex¬ 
ander, which, from his bearing the same name, is termed the day 
of their Emperor. The infantry were without arms, and the 
cavalry dismounted. There were no cannon. The absence of these 
equipments made them occupy much less space, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than to sec them .form seven solid masses 
of 24,000 men each, and march to squares, marked out by seven 
tents that were fitted up as churches for the occasion. Round 
these they formed the three sides of a square in columns of double 
battalions, and the service commenced. 

I was at the church of the Emperor, where, ns in the others, 
service was performed as in the Greek Church. The tent., or 
rather fly, was open in every direction, where a kind of stage 
was formed, part of which was enclosed with a painted wooden 
scene that had a folding-door in the centre and a small door on 
the right. The papas, or priests, who were five or six in number, 
were habited in the richest robes of satin and gold. Their hair 
was loose and flowing; some of them had their heads bare, while 
others were in general covered with a small round cap. The ser¬ 
vice was performed by all. Sometimes they chanted, and the re¬ 
sponses were always sung by two bands of choristers that stood on 
each side of the tent, who appeared to be composed of all classes— 
choristers, soldiers, musicians, and drummers. The papas were at 
one moment behind the scene, at another the folding-door opened 
and three or four came out. Sometimes the papa on the outside 
chanted a prayer, and a hollow voice from within answered. 
Once or twice one of the priests scattered incense, at another time 
he proceeded with a cross to the end of the tent, and once to some 
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were in that state of ignorance that they could not understand 
him. Besides, they are attached to their superiors, who, even 
when they are soldiers, are obliged to court them. I went through 
his division with Woronzoff, He said to every company as he 
passed, “ How do you do, my children ?” “ Very well!" was the 

hind of hurrah reply. The Emperor paid each of his columns the 
same attentions after the ceremony of the 11th. 

The Russian peasants, though belonging to the soil and in a 
state of vassalage, are not slaves in a degraded state. They are 
vassals; and though a few inhabitants of great cities may sigh 
over their situation, the great majority, ignorant of any other 
condition than that vassalage in which they were born, glory in 
their dependence on families to whom they have an hereditary 
attachment. They must be half instructed before they can be 
revolutionised, but their condition makes it a great danger to 
the sovereign and nobles to attempt an}’- very radical reform of the 
government of Russia. Count Woronzoff tells me that though 
the Russians arc religious, they are not bigots. The peasantry in¬ 
variably followed their lords; and as one great fact in proof of this, 
I ma} f mention my friend General [ ], a very fine young man in 

Woronzoff’s division, who, at the head of a hastily-formed militia 
of four thousand, gained considerable advantages over the French 
forces. The Emperor made him a major-general at once, and 
seut him an order to recommend forty-five of the most distinguished 
persons of his corps, to whom commissions were given in the 
regular army. 

September 13.—Passed in paying visits. Met Ellis, who had 
come express for the review, but was too late; and dined at the 
Duke’s. 

September 14.—Went to see Barons Denon and Humboldt, and 
Mr. Langlds; stayed with the latter several hours, examining MSS. 
Among others, I saw some original letters from Henry VIII. to 
Anne Boleyn. 

September 16.—I went yesterday from a very warm box at 
Catalani’s theatre to Tivoli, and caught a most severe cold, which 
confined me all day to the house. Flogging scholars is forbid in 
France since the Revolution. 

September 17.—I went yesterday to the workshop of M. Gais 
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task lie lias undertaken of censuring without offending, of teaching 
men to smile at their own follies. It is quite a chaste work, and 
may, from the excellence of its style and the mixed wit and 
judgment that arc displayed, be recommended to every class of 
readers. Nor will the most fastidious be disgusted by one 
improper sentiment. On the contrary, his great object appears to 
be to ridicule the follies and improve the morals of his coun¬ 
trymen. 

The people in the time of the Republic came often into the 
Bibliothequc dc Roi, but Langles says they never meant to 
destroy it. They were angry at the royal arms on the books, 
and many desired these aristocratic marks should be taken off. 

I dined at the Duke of Wellington's, where we had a large and 
very pleasant party. 

September 21.—Rode out six miles on the road to Fontainebleau 
to a review of four regiments of Austrian cavalry, two regiments 
of cuirassiers, one of Hungarian hussars, and one of Polish lancers. 
This small force manoeuvred a good deal, and appeared in good 
order. I had a good deal of conversation with the Duke. He 
said (and with truth), “ Nothing is so difficult to manage as 
cavalry. They slip through }'our hands," he added, “ whether 
you advance or retreat rapidly. Charges should be made,” he 
concluded, “ with reserves, or misfortune is always certain.” 
Speaking of Fouche’s reputation, he said “lie was satisfied we¬ 
lled in England both overrated the talent and the roguery of the- 
leading men of France.” I agree perfectly as to the first. I told 
him the quiet manner in which Fouche had been turned out, and 
the diminution of character that had been the consequence of his 
accepting office was the best proof of the wisdom of the policy 
that had allowed him to have employment rather than hazard the 
evil that lie might have done if he had deemed his fortunes 
desperate. “ When the armies advanced to Paris,” the Duke told 
me, “ the French Government were in a rage about the Louvre. We 
had, by insisting on the restoration of the pictures which Buo¬ 
naparte had taken, broken the article of the Convention of Paris 
which stipulated that no property was to be touched; but these 
gentlemen,” he added, “ forget they brought forward an article to 
save the museums, which avas rejected by the Prussians. They 
brought forward another, excepting the property of the Prussians, 
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wc were nearly running against a dozen carriages and liorses. We 
got there safe, to my great surprise. 

August 10.—Walter Scott is here. I took him to the Duke, 
who has been very attentive to him. He wrote me to bring him 
to dinner to-day, and that lie would make a party to meet him.* 
Tiic poet is happy. 

August 27.—I have just received your letters of the 14th and 
lStli, from Burnfoot. Every line you have written me from that 
place has delighted me. I know y’ou incapable of concealing a 
feeling, much less of pretending one, and I am delighted with the 
acquaintance you have made with scenes that ever have been and 
ever will be dear to me; and tell my darling Minny and George 
that I love them better because they love Burnfoot. 

September 1 .—I dined yesterday with the Duke, and had him 
in great feather for two or three hours by myself. He is now dis¬ 
playing his character in what I deem the finest point of view. He 
was at the summit of fame; and as they chose, instead of employ 7 - 
ing him to settle a flairs, to send Lord Castlcreagh, lie might well 
have stepped aside, and said, “ I would rather confine 1113 ’self to 
my military dutiesfor it must be as evident to himself as to 
others that by lending his name to the negotiations he may, as far 
as he values popularity in England, do himself a world of injury, 
and can derive no additional reputation ; for the utmost that can 
be said is that lie assisted Lord Castlcreagh. When the negotia¬ 
tions arc attacked, the Ministers will defend themselves with his 
name as with a shield. Of all this there can be no doubt lie is 
aware, and he knows that many of his real friends groan over the 
part he is acting. But he thinks of nothing but serving his 
country 7 . He is confident that his opinions may do good, and 
cannot do harm; and lie is ready to encouuter all the abuse that 
can be poured upon him rather than show that prudence which 
fights more about personal character than public interests. 

O 11 the 13th. of September, after the excursion to 
Chalons, Malcolm found himself again in Paris. He re¬ 
mained there till the 25tli, and then turned his face 
towards home, weary of excitement, and glad to escape 

* There is no account of this party in the journal, except that Grassini was 
in great force. 
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land,” by which, through the agency of pictures, or 
diagrams, facts were impressed upon the mind much 
more easily than by means of writing? On Malcolm 
suggesting that something more might be required to 
impart a thorough knowledge of history to the student, 
the young lady said that it might be so, but that it was 
a ££ terrible undertaking to read through large volumes 
of history.” “ I sighed inwardly,” wrote Malcolm, t£ with 
the feelings of an unfortunate man who had just pub¬ 
lished two tremendous quartos. I could not deny the 
justice of her observations as applied to nineteen in the 
twenty, and I already saw my useless labors piled up on 
the shelves of oblivion.” 

On his return home, after a pleasant fortnight enli¬ 
vened by some good shooting, Malcolm gave himself up 
for a little time to the pleasant task of corresponding 
with his friends on the subject of the “tremendous 
quartos,” sending out presentation copies,* and answer¬ 
ing congratulatory letters. But he had soon to turn his 
thoughts to graver matters. The great question which 
agitated his mind was whether he should or should not 

O 

return to India in any subordinate situation. At one 
time he seems to have well-nigh determined to return 
only as Governor of one of the Presidencies of India; 
but the attainment of this object was difficult, and. he 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of a life of 
political obscurity and official idleness in England. In 
the effort to secure what everybody acknowledged to be 


a Among others to whom he sent 
copies were the Emperor of Russia and 
his sister Catherine, Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburg. This lady—a widow— 
was in England in ISM; and it was 
said, at one time, that if the Prince of 
Wales obtained a divorce, she would 
probably be married to his Royal 
Iliglincss. To the Princess Charlotte 
she seems to have been much attached. 


She answered Malcolm’s letter in not 
very idiomatic English, signing herself 
“ Your obliged and affectionate Cathe¬ 
rine.” The History of Persia has been 
translated into the Russian language. 
There was no country in which the in¬ 
formation it contained was more likely 
to be valued at its proper worth, or to 
be turned to more practical account. 
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the "off-reckoning fund,” and go again to India or not, 
at some future time, as suited his purpose. It was little 
likely, however, that a man of his high character would 
be very long in India without obtaining one of those 
great diplomatic offices in which he had made his reputa¬ 
tion. He might, indeed, add greatly to the claims which 
he had already established. He was in the full vigor of 
his years, lie was younger than are most men at forty- 
six. He believed that he might yet render essential 
service to his country. So, after much thought with 
himself and much consultation with others, he deter¬ 
mined, for a third time, to repair to India. 

It cost him much to make the resolution. He was 
tenderly attached to his wife and children; but it was 
necessary that he should go alone. It is one of the dire 
penalties of the Indian services that separation, from all 
that he most dearly loves, is to the married member of 
either of them almost a condition of his existence. To 
have taken those young children to the enervating and 
destroying climate of the East would have been cruel; 
to separate them from their mother little less cruel. 
Malcolm felt as hundreds have felt in a like situation; 
he determined to make the sacrifice, and go to India 
alone. 

He received many kind letters, when his determination 
was made known—none kinder than the following, 
which Sir James Mackintosh wrote to him. It is 
curious in itself, for it shows that the writer would not 
have been sorry to return to a country, in which people 
seem to think that lie was miserably out of place : 


Sill JAMES MACKINTOSH TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM- 

V,V.'to. J//.T: 

dear Sin John,—I leamcn very lately, vntn 
veil as concern, the singular even: ai the India 
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to leave us again. I sincerely hope that this will come 
to pass before we grow much older, and that you will 
get a snug corner on the Scotch Border to rest you in, 
after having labored so hard in the public service.” 

There were other compliments and congratulations, 
too, in store for him. The Histoiy of Persia had greatly 
extended his reputation, not only in England, but on the 
Continent. From Humboldt, and other distinguished 
men of European reputation, he received congratulatory 
letters; and the University of Oxford conferred a Doc¬ 
tor’s degree upon him. On the 3rd of June, 1816, 
Dr. Hodson, Principal of Brazenose, proposed that the 
deoree of L.L.D. should be conferred on Sir John Mai- 
colm, honoris causd , in the Convocation to be holden in 
the Theatre on the 26th of Juno. The motion was car¬ 
ried unanimously, and Dr. Dodson, communicating the 
substance of the resolution to Malcolm, said, “Ireally 
congratulate myself upon its having fallen to my lot 
/to make a motion the died of which will be to enrol 
in our catalogue of worthies a name high in litera¬ 
ture as well as in diplomacy and war; and hope that it 
may be as acceptable to you to receive the honor as it 
has been to me to propose it.” 

Some little time before this, Malcolm had paid a visit 
to the University, and had made a most favorable im¬ 
pression alike on the old and the young. “ I have heard 
much,” wrote Mackintosh to him, u of the popularity 
which you have acquired during your late visit to Ox¬ 
ford.”* On the appointed 26th of June, lie repaired 
to the University to receive his academical honors. He 
was much pleased with the reception he met. 
commemoration was very grand,” lie wrote to Lis vi:i- 

* The letter from which this is of the Uirfori- of J’- r v-ci-"--"’ 
talcen is dated January 2,1815 • bnt, eppear i£U A c . Mr--''' 

as it speaks of the opinions entertained oI’touiV wri**/.», X is’,' * 
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to Mr. Hankey Smith, Malcolm returned to London, and 
sorrowfully prepared for his departure from England. 
But he had determined upon the step he was about to 
take, after much consideration; he did not doubt that it 
was his duty; and he was a man, under such circum¬ 
stances, to take always the most hopeful view of the life 
before him. He did the best he could, and left the rest 
to Providence. So having done all that could be done, 
both at the India House and the Board of Control, to 
secure for himself the reversion of the Bombay appoint¬ 
ment, and having obtained many strong assurances of 
support, he bade adieu to Iris wife and children, and 
again cast his lot upon the waters. 

The years which he had spent in England had not 
been lost to him. He set his face again towards India 
with increased knowledge and enlarged experience. He 
always said that there was fear in India of men becom¬ 
ing too local in their information, and too professional in 
their views. He had now enjoyed opportunities of 
studying the constitutions of European states, and the 
organisation of European armies, and of conversing with 
many of the most eminent statesmen and soldiers of the 
Western world, and others no less eminent, but in the 
more tranquil paths of literature and science. And he 
had turned these opportunities to the best account. He 
went back to the scene of his past labors a wiser man, 
with reinvigorated health and renewed energies ; and if 
I were asked at what period of his career he was in the 
very zenith of his intellectual strength and efficiency, I 
should answer, at the point which this narrative has now 
reached. 
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liow characteristically, “is quite a delightful child. She 
conies every instant to- me for stories ; and she lias had 
that, of the Tigers in the Tree, the Elephant and the Gun, 
the Bear and the Looking-glass, and half a hundred others 
that are so approved by 1113- own darlings. She has in 
return played me some nice tunes on the piano, and 
‘ Rolly-polly, gammon and spinage,’ charmingly.” 

But contrary winds do not last for ever, and Malcolm 
was soon afloat again. There was more had weather, 
however, in the Channel, and strong winds and heavy 
sea off the Bay of Biscay; hut, after passing Madeira, the 
vessel went steadil} r on with fair breezes, a quiet sea 
helow and a bright sky above, and everything on board 
as pleasant and prosperous as the weather. As Malcolm 
always looked on the bright side of things, and seldom 
had a hard word to sa} r of an}* one, it would have been 
strange if he had not written in high terms of the society 
on board ship j and as to the life there, I have no doubt 
he contributed greatly to its cheerfulness. How the time 
was spent may be gathered from the following passage 
in a letter to his wife. After describing his fellow-pas¬ 
sengers one b) r one, he sa)-s: 

“ Such is our party ; now for our occupation. I rise at half¬ 
past five, and every day, except Sundays, go through my exercises 
(gymnastics). I have from four to six scholars, some of whom 
have made great proficiency. I go to my cabin at seven, read in 
my flannel dress till eight, dress, breakfast at half-past eight, walk 
the deck till ten, return to my cabin, write. (Young Neave and 
young Becher are both excellent Jems* and have each copied 


Jem was an Eurasian clerk, or the matter to which it refers puzzled 
writer, who had been a Ion" time in the Duke. It stands thus in Gurwood: 
Malcolm’s service, and had been very “ There is one of your family whom I 
useful as a copyist. In a postscript to read ns Jera, besides wife, child, and 
one of the Duke of Wellington's let- Arab horse.” It should have been 
ters to Malcolm, published in Gur- printed, as the Duke wrote, Jew. The 
wood’s collection, is a passage which allusion is to the copyist referred to 
seems to have puzzled the editor, as above. 
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feasted by every one, and all declare that they will take 
most special care of you if you ever visit this colony; 
and I am quite satisfied they will.” He was naturally 
very anxious, whilst at the Cape, to learn what was the 
state of India, for his future prospects and arrangements 
depended much upon the events which were developing 
themselves in that country. “There is little news from 
India,” he wrote; “all is apparently quiet; but I do not 
think it will long remain so.".And again, in an¬ 

other letter: “I do not know what to make of the Indian 
news; but I think it probable that I shall be soon home 
again. I shall not remain unless there is active service, 
or I have a good situation, or Sir Evan Napean leaves 
Bombay. In the latter case I will take my chance of the 
succession. I discover that nothing but the completest 
occupation in the field, or at all events in a way that 
promised reputation to myself and benefit to my family, 
could reconcile me to live without you.” 

Pleasantly as Malcolm was situated at the Cape, and 
abundant as were the sources of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment, his detention there was extremely irksome to him. 
Horse-dealing was then much the fashion in the colony, 
and the captain of the Charles Mills having some busi¬ 
ness of that description to transact, was not prepared to 
sail out of Table Bay as expeditiously as Malcolm de¬ 
sired. The truth is, that Sir John was in a fair way to 
overstay his leave. The eai’ly part of Jammy was 
slipping away, and it was necessary that he should touch 
Indian ground by the 1 st of March, for on that day five 
years would have elapsed since his departure from 
Bombay, and that was the full period allowed by act oi 
Parliament for the absence of officers from the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions. Regarding, therefore, the delay with 
much anxiety, he determined upon taking a passage in 
another ship to India—the Minden , winch was to sail a 

l 2 
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towards the strange craft. Malcolm was the first to go 
np the side of the vessel; and “though dressed,” as lie 
said, “ in an old blue coat and older hat,” the captain 
and the supercargo of the vessel both recognised him 
before he was on deck, and cried out, with the liveliest 
demonstration of joy, “ General Malcolm! General Mal¬ 
colm !” The ship belonged to the Iniaum, and the Arab 
officers had known Malcolm years before in the Gulf. 
They had now a thousand questions to ask, all of which 
Malcolm freely answered. But when he said that lie 
was not returning to India to occupy any high station, 
they declared that they would not believe him. “ I know 
better,” said the captain; “we shall soon see something 
that no one is dreaming about.” And he was not far 
wrong. 

On the 17th of March, Malcolm again crossed the 
Madras surf, and was soon in the midst of friends at 
the Presidency. His sister-in-law, Mrs. Macdonald, was 
there with her husband—one of Malcolm’s old Persian 
comrades,* and in their house he found a home second 
only to the one he had quitted. Nothing could have 
been more gratifying than his reception by the gene¬ 
ral society of Madras. “ I am half killed,” he wrote, 
“with returning visits. All seem delighted to see me; 
and I believe the great proportion are sincere.” But all 
this kindness did not make him less anxious about liis 
future prospects. His first care on landing had been to 
despatch a letter to Lord Moira, who had succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, forwarding strong 
recommendations from Mr. Canning and others, which, 
indeed, were not required ; and asking whether his 
Lordship had any instructions. “ I am in orders as re¬ 
turned to my duty,” he wrote on the 29th of March, 


Afterwards Sir Jolm Macdonald. 
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that may suit your own objects and convenience I shall be rejoiced 
to sec you. 

You gratified me highly by your account of William Elphin- 
stone’s health. I have a truly affectionate regard for him; and I 
am confident that he has a corresponding sentiment towards me. 
His two nephews, John Adam and Mountstuart Elphinstone, are 
very superior men; I know not that I have ever met persons of 
more sound practical ability. 

It grieved me that Lord Wellesley’s health was not equally 
firm, though his indisposition appears to have been of that transi¬ 
tory kind which may he expected to have soon passed away 
without leaving any dregs. He seems much wanted in England. 
Circumstances had given me considerable political intercourse with 
him latterly, and the result was a confirmation of all the opinions 
which I had previously entertained of his scope of mind and ho¬ 
norable character. You may judge how the impression must have 
been strengthened when I came to retrace on the spot the mea¬ 
sures of his Indian administration. 

Your sagacity well anticipated the effort I should make to plant 
our power in Nagpoor. I have the pleasure to tell you that our 
connexion is not the mere stipulations of the treaty, but that 
Madajee Bhoonsla, the new Rajah, gives himself to me with 
unbounded devotion. Knowing as you do how all in this country 
depends upon the individual at the head of a native state, you 
will feel all the value of that superaddition. 

I have the honor, my dear sir, to remain, with great esteem, 
Your very obedient and humble servant, 

Moira. 

Malcolm saw plainly now tliat his hopes were likely soon 
to he fulfilled—that important and honorable employ¬ 
ment was not very far from him. He prepared at once to 
take ship for Calcutta, earnestly pondering the state of 
affairs in Upper India, and the probable development of 
future events. The more he thought of these things, 
the more certain it appeared to him that he had arrived 
in India at a time propitious to his own, and advan- 
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That this great and necessary measure would embroil 
us in a war with the Maliratta States—with Holkar’s 
Government almost certainty; with Scindiah’s very 
probably; with the Governments of the Peishwah and 
the Rajah of Berar scarcely less probably ; suggested 
itself more and more palpably to Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, the more he considered the state and temper of 
these Courts, and the degree in which they would be 
affected by our hostilities against the Pindarrees. He 
had been many years absent from India, but during 
that interval of rest he had corresponded with Mount- 
st-uart Elpliinstone and other eminent men, and had 
never ceased to take a lively interest in all that was 
going on upon the scene of his former labors. The 
troubles which had arisen were not wholly unforeseen 
or unpredicted b} r him and the other politicians of the 
same school. The imperfect settlement—the summary 
winding-up of affairs in 1805-1806 under the Govern-, 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow—had 
sown broadcast the seeds of future difficulty and danger, 
which were now bristling up everywhere—a crop ready 
for the sickle. During all this interval Malcolm had 
clearly seen that, sooner or later, the time must come 
for another armed interference in the troublous affairs 
of Upper and Central India; and now that the long- 
deferred crisis seemed realty to be at hand, it was not 
without a justifiable emotion of pride that he felt there 
was not another man in the country who, in such a con¬ 
juncture, could render to the State the essential service 
, which Lord Moira was now about to extract from Sir 
John Malcolm. 

Pull of these thoughts, Malcolm took ship for Calcutta, 
where he arrived on the last day of April. 11 1 am well,” 
he mote a few days afterwards, “ and have been received 
in the most warm and cordial way by Lord Moira, with 
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by a mile. Malcolm had prepared some papers on this 
important subject, which he had submitted on his arrival 
to Lord Moira, who, on returning them, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing letter, which contains, in a few sentences, a sum¬ 
mary of the policy he intended to adopt: 

LORD MOIRA TO SIR .TORN MALCOLM. 

May 0,1817. 

Mr dear Sir John, —Your papers have been read by me 
with great satisfaction, because they justify all my own opinions. 
It is graining to me to find that my notions on a subject so 
delicate and complicated ns the mode of settling Central India 
should be thus sustained by your judgment, founded as it is on 
local observation and experience. 

The augmenting our territory, unless where some particular 
defect in our frontier recommends the advancing to a natural 
boundary more easily defensible, or where some special danger is 
to be barred by the acquisition, must be an erroneous object. It 
is extension of influence, not of possessions, that is the solid policy 

_for_us; and even that influence would be delusive did it not bear 

directly on the point of precluding predatory associations. In 
this conception I have been solicitous to avoid all differences 
-which should lead to the subversion of any of the existing native 

.states, wishing rather to pursue a course which should promote 

the stability of even Scindiali’s and Ilolkar’s Governments. Were 
those chiefs, however, to make common cause with the Pindarrees, 
either openly or by covert assistance, they would discard their 
character as rulers of states, and must be dealt with ns predatory 
' aggressors. I make this remark to show that, in stating my prin¬ 
ciples, I am aware the more or the less of exactness with which it 
can he adhered to, in the stir now fast approaching, depends on 
events and exigencies not to be foreseen, or to be altogether con¬ 
trolled when they arrive. 

I have the honor to remain, with great esteem, my dear Sir 
John, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Moira. 

On tlie 14tli of May, Malcolm wrote again to bis 
•wife, saying that bis nomination to tbe liigli office be bad 
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lions in society. With Lord Moira we dine at four o’clock, and 
go to bed at half-past nine. Up at half-past four. lie works 
very hard, lives moderately, and looks strong and well in conse¬ 
quence. He is very popular, and deserves to he so; for no man 
can be more considerate, more kind, or more attentive than he 
seems to be to every one. I wrote yon that I made my first ap¬ 
pearance without epaulets.* He came out of his room 3'csterday 
in full dress, as he always is; and caught me, without coat or 
neckcloth, playing billiards with an aide-de-camp in similar cos¬ 
tume. He smiled and made a bow. As he was passing on to 
Mr. Seton’s (the councillor’s) rooms, I said, ‘ You will find Mr. 
Seton, who belongs to the Supreme Board, and ought to know 
better, much worse than us?’ He did. Seton had thrown off 
his waistcoat, and was not a little distressed. The lord laughed 
heartily, but made him remain ns he was. I mention these trifles 
to show that there is none of the little nonsense remaininir of 
which we heard so much in England, and which no doubt existed 
at first.” 

At the end of the third week of May, Malcolm em¬ 
barked on board a small country vessel of two hundred 
tons burden, and commenced his laborious vo} r age to 
Madras in the face of a strong monsoon. The pas¬ 
sage occupied a month, and by no means a pleasant 

* I have not been able to find the presented to your Lordship, that I 
letter in which Malcolm tells the story i’orgot an important part of my accou- 
of the epaulets. It probably mis- trcmcnls.” 

carried. He often alluded to the in- In another letter Malcolm says: 
cident in after days. On his first in- “Lord Hastings is really a fine fellow, 
troduclion to Lord Moira, before din- He came to India with some magnifi- 
ncr, I believe, on the day of his arrival, cent ideas, and more nonsense was put 
having dressed himself m a hurry, and into his head; but ho has been cured 
it may be presumed without the as- of all fantasies, and seems to me 
sislance of a servant, lie appeared in a much what he ought to be. The pas- 
full-dress coat without any epaulets, sionfor representation does no harm 
The omission was pointed out to him in his present station, and he has no 
by an aide-de-camp just as he was forms. At least I can say that I never 
about to address the Governor-General, got on better with any man; and God 
Having heard much of the stateliness Snows I did not study forms. He is 
of Lord Moira’s vice-regal court, the remarkable for his kindness to every 
negligence at first seemed to be a sc- one. To me his kindness and confi- 
rious matter, but recovering from his dcncc were unbounded. Lord Wel- 
momentary embarrassment, he said, lesley never evinced more decided par- 
“ You see I was in such a hurry to be tiality.” 
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applied for military command, and will have no patience at being 
excluded on small pretexts. These countries may probably be 
given over quietly; but the reverse is possible, and under any 
circumstance it is important a master band should be the first to 
touch them. Any check or loss of impression at starting would 
be very hurtful; and the difference between Munro solus and the 

combined labors of Colonel-(a respectable military officer) 

and Mr. Anybody (a respectable civil servant), is not to be esti¬ 
mated.” 

On the 9tli lie wrote to another friend in the same 
strain: 

“ Here I am at the old place ; but how altered! Where is 
Close? Where is Webbc? Where is every one? However, 
we must not complain. Tom Munro, one of the school, will be 
here to-morrow. I have urged, and I trust with success, his 
appointment to the military as well as the civil power in the 
districts south of the Kislma, including Danvar and Khaursigul, 
which the Peishwak has ceded to enable us to pay the irregular 
horse of his own country and some infantry. I am only Avait- 
ing to sec Munro, and then start dawk for Bangalore, Hydera¬ 
bad, Poonali, and Nagpoor; and having visited all these Resi¬ 
dencies, seen the two forces under Smith and Doveton, I shall 
join Sir Thomas Hislop’s someivhcrc near the Nerbudda, and 
have obtained all the information and all the opinions he can re¬ 
quire.My situation is most flattering. As Governor- 

General’s agent, all political work connected with our operations 
is in my hands; as Brigadier-General, I am.destined for the most 
advanced force; and, Avkatis really delightful, from the Governor- 
General down to the loAvest black or white, red or broAvn, clothed 
or naked, all appear happy at my advancement. This general 
feeling, my dear friend, operates to check my presumption. I 
almost fear that I may not be able to fulfil the expectations Avliich 
have been formed.” 

After a fortnight spent at Madras, in the comfortable 
residence of the Macdonalds, Malcolm started on liis 
diplomatic circuit. Having ridden the first sixteen miles, 
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accompanied by his sister-in-law and her husband, he 
commenced his dawk-journey at Connatore. The com¬ 
panion of his travels was “ little George Wareliam,” a 
boy whom he had picked up on his outward voyage, to 
act as amanuensis, clerk, servant, or, as Malcolm wrote, 
“factotum,” in the place of “Jem,” whose curt cognomen 
had so puzzled the Duke.* “ Of the important occur¬ 
rences,” he wrote to his wife, “which happened between 
Connatore . and Covrepauk, having slept all the way, 
I can say nothing. At the latter place, which is only 
ten miles from Arcot, I got out of my palanquin, and dis¬ 
pelled all the fatigues of it by a gallop to Captain Out¬ 
law’s, who lives in the house once occupied by our friend 
Dallas, on the bank of the river. As I came to this last 
stage it brought a thousand associations to my mind. 
There was pride in the recollection of having come past 
and galloped over the same ground with the Duke of 
Wellington thirteen years ago ; and there was something 
better and more delightful than any emotion which pride 
can give in having travelled it with 3 r ou ten years ago.” 

On the following day, Malcolm entered the Mysore 
country, and there he was among people who. greeted 
him as an old friend, and were eager to do him honor. 
“I was welcomed,” he wrote, “with horns and taum- 
taums, dancing-girls, amildars, peons, bazaar-men; in 
short, by high and low of every description. My vanity 
was not ,a little tickled to hear Malcolm-Sahib on every 
tongue.” At Bangalore he spent a day or two in com- 

The boy’s simplicity somewhat he knew not one w'ord, whispered, 
amused his master. An instance of 'Sir, you have forgotten something, 
this, at the very first start, is given in ‘ What is it ?’ I asked, with impatience, 
one of Malcolm’s letters: “ Just as we ‘ You have forgotten,’ he added, in a 
were starting, the little fellow came lower tone, ‘to load your pistols. _ i 
up to me, and casting a look at the could not help smiling; but thanking 
crowd of palanquin-hovs, mussaulchees, him, said we were yet a thousand miles 
police-peons, and ■ villagers, who were from any place where lt^would be ne- 
all talking loud in a language of which cessary to load a pistol. 
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mimication with Mr. Cole, who was then acting as 
Resident at Mysore, relative to the contingent of My¬ 
sorean Horse to be supplied in aid of the approaching 
operations in the Deccan. On the 19th he resumed his 
journey, and entered again the Company’s territories. 
Asking a native by the side of his palanquin through 
what province he was passing, he was delighted to 
receive for answer, “ Munro-lca-moollc" (or Munro’s pro¬ 
vince). ' He was in the ceded districts rendered me¬ 
morable in the history of the Company’s administration 
by the admirable management of his “ friend Tom 
Munro,” whose “name was in the mouth of all as a 
father and protector.” The more Malcolm pushed his 
inquiries into the state of the country, the more satisfied 
he was with the information he received. “ You know 
my talent for general communication,” he wrote. “I 
have heard but one language on this point from rich 
Brahmin Tehsildars, police peons, palanquin-boys, and 
village coolies.” With all he conversed freefy as he 
went. Whether moving on in his palanquin, or halting by 
the way-side, he ahvays found some one from whom in¬ 
formation could be extracted, and with whom, therefore, 
he was eager to converse. 

On the 24th of July, Malcolm found himself again 
approaching Hyderabad. In the capital of the Deccan, 
where he had commenced his diplomatic career, many 
old friends were still living—many old associations were 
to be revived. I give the record of the week he spent at 
the Residency in his own words: 

“ About three miles from the city I was met by Mr. Russell 
and the gentlemen of bis family, and having mounted a horse, 
rode with them to the Residency. I had left the representative 
of the British Government at this Court fifteen years ago lodged 
in the house of a native nobleman, which was pleasant from being 
surrounded with small gardens and fountains, and had been 
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; me her picture , with expressions of regard that were meant, she 

■ said, to revive pleasing recollections. The Court of Hyderabad 

■ is altered, and the dance and the song no longer prevail. A 
moody, melancholy sovereign, degraded and dejected nobles, and 

; the impoverished retainers of a fallen Court, offer no field for the 
genius of Chandah; but even yet, changed as she is by eighteen 
years, she maintains considerable influence, and has the lion’s 
share of all that is spent in dissipation. She has high titles, which 
j give-her rank among the first nobles, and she has the distinction 
] of a noubut, or kettle-drum, rides on an elephant, and keeps Tip a 
good deal of state. She commands the principal sets of dancing-- 
girls; and, now that her own bloom is past (she is above sixty), 
is the first monopolist in the market of beauty at the capital. 
She danced and she sang for upwards of an hour, but— I hnoio 
not how it is —the fine tones, the fine acting, the faint, the 
recoveiy, the melancholy, the intoxication which she exhibited in 
turns, as she chanted her Iiindostanee and Persian odes, did not 
, charm me as they were wont. After all, eighteen years do make 
' some difference in the appearance and feelings both of man and 
woman. 

“ We had walked through the extensive palaces and gardens 
of Mooneer-ool-Moolk, who lives in great luxury and splendor, 
and were saluted at one part by a guard of female Sepoys. I 
inquired if the Nizam still had any of this class of troops? . Only 
five hundred was the answer; and these, said Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
have lost that reputation they formerly enjoyed. 

“ On the 28 th, I paid a visit to Fyze Begum, the celebrated- 
lady of the late General Palmer, and was received with Oriental 
magnificence. She is living with her son, who is a merchant of' 
much- celebrity at this city. After this visit I went to attend an 
auction of the effects of Mr. Charles Russell. As an immense 
crowd were standing in one room, bidding for a double-barrelled 
gun, the floor gave way with a great crash. I was'in the centre 
of the place that first broke, and was precipitated down with men, 
beer, china, tables on my head. The fall was not great, being 
only about ten or twelve feet; but' I thought I should never have 
disentangled myself. I at last succeeded in doing so, and-escaped 
with some slight cuts and bruises, and drenched' with beer. 
Others were not so fortunate. Two natives are dead; and several 
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fi pair of shawls. I also, at liis earnest request, gave him a certi- 
iicate of his conduct, upon which he appeared to set a great value. 
On the evening of the 30th, I went to a feast at Chundoo-Lall’s,* 
which was very magnificent. Ohandah was there... She.had sent 
anc in the morning her history of the Nizam and his ancestors, to 
which she has.added a general essay on universal history. Though 
I knew this compilation had been made for her, I could not 
refuse her vanity, which increases with her age, the tribute of a 
compliment. ‘ Y ou are certainly,’ I said to her, 1 one of the cleverest 
women of the age.’ * That observation,’ the old lady replied, 
quite gravely, ‘ is one of the truest you ever made.’ Her dress this 
evening was very splendid, but she looked haggard and old. Her 
Cj'es were painted overmuch, and their blackness, joined to a look 
of intoxication, which I fear was not feigned, made this celebrated 
woman an object of disgust more than of admiration. 

<c To-day, the 31st, I have been very busy. It is now eleven 
o’clock, P.M., and I start to-morrow at half-past three. I ride 
eighty miles, and go the rest in palanquin. I expect to travel, 
ninety miles a day, and to arrive within four days.” 

But although. Malcolm could find time to write these- 
amusing journal-letters to his wife, and to take part in 
the social incidents they relate, he had much public 
business to perform, and he devoted himself assiduously to : 
it. With hlr. Henry Russell, the Resident, he was in con¬ 
stant intercourse, devising the best means of turning the 
resources of the Hyderabad State to good account in the 
coming struggle. The disposition of the irregular troops 
of the Nizam was arranged; the important question ol 
supplies was discussed; the points at which depots 
were to be established were fixed; the means of collect¬ 
ing sufficient carriage-cattle determined; and the officers 
best qualified by their local information and experience 
to carry out these details, were summoned to Hyderabad^ 
Sir Thomas Hislop was then on his way to the Nizam’s 

* Chundoo-Lall was tlie Dcwan, or Finance Minister—really tlie Prime: 
Minister of tlie country. 
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hundred and sixty-four miles—in three days. “1 may 
add,” he wrote, “ that I was not at all fatigued; a proof 
of the health I am in, and which, Tty the blessing of God, 
I will by diet and exercise preserve, that I may prove 
equal to the great duties that are opening upon me.” 

His reception at Poonali by men of all classes and all 
characters was most gratifying. The natives of the place 
were scarcely less delighted to see him than were his own 
countrymen. In this he rejoiced on public grounds, for 
he believed that it would greatly increase his influence, 
and therefore his utility. But that which most glad¬ 
dened his heart, was the opportunity of being again in 
familiar intercourse and under the same roof with Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone. Their last meeting had been merely 
the meeting of two friends, with common social and lite¬ 
rary tastes. They were busy then as brother authors; 
but now they met as fellow-craftsmen in the great poli¬ 
tical workshop, with labor of no common magnitude 
before them. There were then two men in India likely to 
compete with Malcolm for the great prizes of the service 
—perhaps to stand in the way of the advancement he so 
much coveted. They were Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Thomas Munro. But ambitious as was Malcolm and 
eager for promotion, he never lost an opportunity of 
bringing forward the services and discoursing upon the 
merits of his two distinguished friends. How anxious 
he was that Munro should take part in the great opera¬ 
tions then in progress has been already shown. Whilst 
at Poonah on the 6tli of August, he wrote a long letter 
to Mr. William Elphinstone, an influential member of 
the Court of Directors, setting forth in strong language 
the great claims of his nephew Mountstuart to public 
reward: 

u The Peishwah, who is seventy miles from this, has just inti- 
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Badjee Rao, the Peishwali. Of his journey and his re¬ 
ception he -wrote fully to his wife : 


“ On the night of the 7th I commenced a journey in my palan¬ 
quin, to visit the Peishwali. I started at ten o’clock at night, and 
was rather astonished to awake at three in the morning and find 
myself only twelve miles from Poonah, half-way up a rugged hill, 
and seven out of twelve hearers with which I had started run away. 
I was compelled to walk, and.found, on getting to the top of the 
hill, Major Ford, who had started with me, had been waiting on 
the road two hours. What with tramping over the rocks and the 
aid of his people, we got on to one stage, and finding there fresh 
hearers, proceeded to a place called Jerouli, about thirty-five miles 
from Poonah, which we reached at half-past twelve o’clock. We 
had still upwards of fifty miles to go in less than seven hours, as 
I had promised to he with the Peishwah hy seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 8tli. His Highness’s anxiety to see me was evident 
by his personal riding-horses being laid at every stage. I mounted 
one of them and galloped away fourteen miles to the foot of a very 
high and abrupt pass (called the Cumbant Ghaut), over a range of 
mountains. Over, this it was impossible to ride,*and we had to 
lead our horses. The heat was extreme, and I felt, before I was 
at the top, very much fatigued, but the fine fresh breeze we found 
when there, and the beautiful elevated valleys of Whye and 
Sittarah, which lay before us, relieved our spirits. We found 
capital horses at every stage, and galloped along at a merry rate. 
A few minutes before seven we reached the residence of the 
Maharajah at Malianlee, a village situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Yena and Kistnah, three miles from the far-famed hill- 
foot of Sittarah, which has for more than a century been the 
prison of the ancient sovereigns of the Mahratta Empire, the lineal 
descendants of their founder, Sevajee. 

u The attentions of the Prince whom I was visiting increased as 
I approached near. I found an immense tent prepared for me, 
and a feast of grain, vegetables, and fruits, ready spread. The 
former I occupied, and the latter was divided among some ser¬ 
vants who had been three days in performing the journey, and 
were that instant arrived. 

u I had a visit from Moro-Dikshut, the Prime Minister, who 
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Muck of time and muck of space would it take to tell 
all tke several acts by which Badjee Rao kad incurred 
tke just and reasonable displeasure of tke Government to 
which lie owed so muck. ..-It. is .very, probable that lie 
...kad no. settled .design to provoke tke hostility of tke 
British; but tke nature of tke alliance was distasteful to 
him; lie felt tke irksomeness of tke restraint it imposed; 
and we do not commonly most love those to whom we 
are most indebted. He-was a weak rather than a vicious — 
-prince; but liis dissimulation was profound. He was 
always ready with professions of friendship, and yet lie 
always secretly rejoiced in anything which tended to our 
disadvantage. His common declaration was that tke 

O 

enemies of the English were his enemies; and yet he was 
continually favoring and supporting them. At last, in 
tke spring of 1817 , tke measure of his folly seemed to be 
full. If he kad not secretly fomented, he had connived 
at insurrectionary movements intended to embarrass and 
annoy us • 'and had aided and sheltered that most bitter 
and most criminal of our enemies—Trimbuckjee Ganglia 
—with whose enormities every reader of Indian history 
is familiar. Tke forbearance of our Government had 
been thus tried to the utmost. Decided measures be¬ 
came necessary. So, earl y, in May, the terms of a new._ 

! treaty were submitted to him, prefaced by an undertaking 
j to surrender Trimbuckjee Danglia within a month; and, 
j as a security for the fulfilment of this preliminary, three 
: of tke Peishwak’s forts were demanded to be given up 
within two days. Badjee Rao hesitated—asked for longer 
time for consideration—and not until his capital kad been 
surrounded by Britisk troops did he consent to surrender 
the forts. 

He_was_s tung. to tke_quick by this humiliation. But 
tke decided conduct of tke British Resident proved that 
there was nothing for him but submission or destruction. 
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ness of liis friend’s advice; and believed that the English 
alliance was the one which would tend most to the sup¬ 
port of his power. But he was utterly wi thou t„stead- 
/ fastness of character. There was really no reliance to be 
i placed in his professions. And when Malcolm returned 
1 to the Residency to narrate what had passed at this con¬ 
fidential interview, Elphinstone, who had been for some 
years closely watching the crooked ways of the Peisli- 
; wall, could not be persuaded to see anything in his promises 
: and professions but the boundless dissimulation which 
• was so large an ingredient in his character. The two 
friends were long engaged in amicable discourse on the 
j character and designs of Badjee Rao; and each confi¬ 
dently trusted to Time to prove the soundness of his 
/I opinions. 

Erom Poonali, Malcolm returned to Hyderabad, where 
he arrived on the 16 th of August, and commenced at 
once the work of completing his arrangements for the 
supply and movement of the army of the Deccan. Sir 
Thomas Hislop had fallen dangerously ill—a circum¬ 
stance which had increased the burden both of Malcolm’s 
labors and responsibilities. “ The eighteen days that have 
intervened since my arrival,” he wrote to his wife, on 
the 3rd of September, “ have been an unvaried round of 
hard work, during which I can assert that I have been 
every day employed incessantly from five o’clock in the 
morning till eight at night, in making arrangements and 
preparations to put the forces in this quarter in motion. 
The confidence of Sir Thomas Hislop gave me the labor¬ 
ing oar before he was taken ill, and since that I have had 
it still more. He is now, I think, out of all danger, but too 
weak to make it probable he mil be able for some time 
to come to attend to business; but our arrangements are 
complete—my tents and baggage are thirty miles on the 
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was Colonel Leicester Stanhope, son of Lord Har¬ 
rington ; Captain Henry Elliot, another son of the 
Madras Governor; Dr. Gordon, of the Nagpoor Resi¬ 
dency; and Mr. Williams, of the civil service, who had 
been one of his assistants in Persia, but was then 
attached to the Residency at Baroda. “ I am taking 
him,” wrote Malcolm, with reference to the last of these 
gentlemen, “ the round of the Indian Courts, and going 
to show him a camp, and I hope a campaign. He is a 
manly and sensible fellow, and well qualified to fill any 
situation to which he may be appointed.”* 

Their march lay through “the heart of the ancient 
province of Telingana,” part of the Nizam’s dominions.f 
Malcolm rode principally on an elephant, a mode of tra¬ 
velling best suited to the state of the country, which was 
intersected by water-courses greatly swollen by the heavy 
rains. The streams, indeed, were continually interrupt¬ 
ing their progress, and many diverting and some vexa¬ 
tious incidents of travel were the result. At all personal 
inconveniences Malcolm laughed, and he had a good- 
natured enjoyment in the temporary discomfiture of 
some of his friends, knowing that such rough treatment 
might do them good. “-,” lie wrote, “ who under¬ 

stands comfort, has one of these petty rivers between him 
and half his cot, half his servants, and all his keys. As 
to poor -, neither his clothes nor horses have yet 


* Mr. Williams afterwards became 
Resident at Baroda. 

•|- “ The people,” said Malcolm, “ are 
a broken mid oppressed race. I am, 
indeed, disposed to believe that no 
country was ever more miserably go-, 
verned. Wlmt,,indeed, can be expected 
when the prince (the Nizam) is a me¬ 
lancholy madman, and the minister 
(Chundoo-Lall) a low- Hindoo, who 
owes his power to the support of our 


Government, and pays the price ol' 
subservience to our Resident for con¬ 
tinuance in office? Where power is 
without pride there can be no motive 
for good government. I am told it is 
impossible to maintain our connexion 
on a better footing. I can only reply, 
it is impossible there can be a worse; 
but after all it is right that we should 
form our judgment on this point by a 
view of comparative evils.” 
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river, but expect to pass it to-morrow morning. You will judge 
of my vexation, when you read the enclosed and see how we are 
expediting our troops to the Nerbuddah, that there may be no 
possibility of our enemy being too early for us. I don’t know 
0X30% in what direction I shall move from Nagpoor. It will be 
determined by circumstances; but I shall be on the river with the 
first of our troops, and ready to carry into effect any instructions I 

may receive.I trust they will bo early and particular. 

I conclude that we shall be told to be as orderly as possible—to 
conciliate the inhabitants, but to suffer no insult to pass un¬ 
punished. I state this, because it is the manner in which I shall 
act, and direct those under me to act, in the absence of instructions. 
In loose Governments, like those of the Mahrattas, there is no 
other mode of proceeding. I have seen the Duke of Wellington 
(who conciliated as much as any man) more than once order a 
storming party to parade for the attack of a fortified village of our 
good ally the Peisliwah, and it has been on its march to the attack, 

before the gates were opened or supplies granted.Iam 

more vexed than I can express at the delay I have encountered; 
but I am now proceeding with one tent, and will be stopped by 
nothing that an elephant can pass.” 

He had made up his miud to cross, and he carried out 
his resolution. After exploring the stream for some dis¬ 
tance, he found a place where it seemed possible for an 
elephant to pass. “ For seven or eight hours,” he wrote, 
“ three of these animals kept going backwards and for¬ 
wards through the stream, loaded with baggage, men, 
women, and children. Besides what were on their backs, 
half a dozen held on by ropes from them, and other 
ropes fastened to these animal-bridges hauled over horses 
and camels. The whole was a scene for the pencil of 
Hogarth.” It was something better too—it was a great 
obstacle bravely overcome. Malcolm was all eagerness 
now to push on; so, taking with him only his aide-de- 
camp Low, and Williams the amateur, with one small 
tent for the accommodation of the three, he left his camp 
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our endeavours ; and others who held back in the hope 
of obtaining higher prices. But Malcolm had long expe¬ 
rience in the art of collecting supplies for an army; he 
knew how to treat with the dealers; and he was not one, 
in such a conjuncture, to allow any considerations of eco¬ 
nomy to obstruct the completion of arrangements of vital 
importance to the State. In Mr. Jenkins he found an 
old friend and an able associate. And the Rajah*— 
nephew of that Ragojee Bhoonsla whom Wellesle}^ had 
beaten at Assye — professed friendship and promised 
assistance. ' Every one, indeed, seemed rejoiced to see 
him ; and the kind attentions of his friends did much to 
lighten his toil. 

On the 4th of October, Malcolm prepared to depart 
from Nagpoor. He had completed his circuit of the 
three great Courts of the Nizam, the Peishwah, and the 
Bhoonsla; and was-eager_now\to -join.thearmy which- 
-was assembling on t he b anks of the-Nerbudda. Though 
the rain had ceased to fall, the country was still flooded; 
rapid progress was impossible—progress of any kind diffi¬ 
cult and laborious. But he pushed on—never in better 
health, never more capable of exertion—his heart now 


* Tlie following account, in one of 
Malcolm’s letters, of a conversation 
with Appa-Sahib, is amusing and cha¬ 
racteristic : “ The Rajah was uncom¬ 
monly kind to me, and at tlie last 
visit, though his wife was very ill, 
and he really looked sorry, I succeeded 
in making him laugh aloud in public 
durbar, lie inquired about my family. 
c A wife and five children.’ ‘ Sons or 
daughters P’ ‘ One son and four 
daughters.’ ‘ How old is the son ?’ 

‘ Eight years of age—a fine boy—very 
wicked.’ (A laugh.) ‘ Why were not 
my family with me ?’ * The children 

were educating.’ ‘ "What! daughters!’ 
‘-Yes—our ladies were educated, and 
became as clever, often cleverer, than 

N 


our men. We admitted female suc¬ 
cession to the throne. It was probable 
that ere long a female would wear the 
British crown—ns several had done 
before.’ ‘Strange!’ (With smiles.) 
‘Why was not my wife with me?’ 

‘ It was fortunate, at present, she was 
not.’ ‘How?’ ‘Her absence made, 
me more able to execute the orders of 
my own State and of the Rajah. Eor 
instance, I meant to march to Aumeer 
on the following day—fifty-six miles, 
and horrid roads. If I had a wife, she 
would take five days for such a jour¬ 
ney.’ A loud laugh, .and the Maha¬ 
rajah concluded by saying, ‘Malcohn- 
Sahib makes fun of everything!’ ” 

2 
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stirred by great thoughts of martial triumphs, and now 
by tender recollections of the beloved circle at home. 
On the 10th of October, a packet of letters from England 
reached him on the march, and filled him with delight. 
“A week’s sunshine,” lie said, “after our terrible rains, 
has not so elevated my spirits as this delightful despatch ; 
and I turn from official letters to Governor-General, 
Commander-in-Chief, Residents, and Brigadiers-General, 
to the more important subject, as far as my happiness 
is concerned, of Manchester-street and Frant.” There 
is only one drawback to the happiness which, such 
letters impart—the thought of all that may have hap¬ 
pened since they were written ; written in May, read in 
October. But this is often forgotten in the tumult of 
delight. The sight of the beloved handwriting, as it 
annihilates space, makes us also oblivious of time, and we 
see, without a doubt or misgiving, the treasures, which 
we bring from a distant country to light up the solitary 
bungalow or the lonely tent, in all the vivid colors of pre¬ 
sent reality. 

“ I push on with a small party,” he wrote on the 15th 
•of October, “to Hussingabad, on the banks of the JSTer- 
budda, where the principal part of the Bengal force is 
-.assembled. All the preparations and operations of the 
advanced corps are committed to me, which, with the 
political arrangements, give me enough to do; but I never 
was in better health, or capable of more work.” On the 
19th, after a march of “nearly sixty miles through a 
dreary forest, without a human habitation except one 
collection of twenty or thirty huts,” he reached the 
valley of the Nerbudda; and on the following day 
entered the cantonment of Hussingabad, which lay on 
the banks of the river. From that place he wrote to his 
wife, under, great depression of spirits. Death had been 
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death, had so touched the heart of his chief, had been 
instructed, upon the breaking up of the rains, to more 
upon that place; and Malcolm now proceeded thither to 
assume command of his troops, and also of the first 
division of the army, pending the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, who now, with recruited health, was on his way 
to join the army. 

But intent as Malcolm was on the future, he had some 
tender recollections to bestow upon the past. The first 
day’s march brought him to the grave of an old friend. 
The incident cannot be related in more touching lan¬ 
guage than his own: 


c: My first march, was to Doloreah, where I arrived late at night; 
but went immediately to pay an almost devotional -visit to the 
tomb of my former friend, poor Webbe, of whom you often heard 
me speak, and who, persecuted by the wicked, whom his virtue 
had attacked, and by the ignorant whom his knowledge had con¬ 
founded, was driven to a life foreign to his habits, and unsnited to 
his constitution. He followed the Court of Dowlut Kao Scindiah, 
to which he was appointed Resident, to relieve me, in 1804, and 
died at Doloreah. A tomb was erected to his memory by the 
late Sir Barry Close, and a Fakir, or Mahomedan priest, was left 
a small salary to guard it. The employment has proved profit¬ 
able, and tbe same man still continues in office. Tire allowance 
and the donations of travellers have enabled him to make a garden 


around it, and to keep a lamp burning at the tomb. I gave him 
money to build a small house, and sink a well. I cannot express 
the feelings with which I contemplated this spot. The remains not 
merely of one of my dearest friends, but of the most virtuous and 
the ablest man I had ever known, were interred amid a wild waste 
from which human beings had been driven by the leopard and the 
! tiger, and their precursor and ally the merciless Pindarrec, who 
had for many years chosen as his den the opposite banks of the 
Nerbudda. Yet it seemed to me as if the spirit of Webbe would 
approve the spot. The speck of cultivation that is near by 
tomb has begun, since bis countrymen came last year to this 
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quarter, to spread. A few inhabitants have returned to the neigh¬ 
bouring village, and his monument is a shrine which no one can 
pass without hearing the story of his life; and that is one which 
cannot be heard without stimulating the coldest to exertions in 
the cause of humanity and his country." 

On the 29th of October—having been met on the pre¬ 
ceding day by his friend. Captain James Grant, at the head 
of 4000 Mysore horse belonging to Malcolm's division 
—the General arrived at Hairdo, and assumed command 
of the troops. He flung himself at once into his work— 
visited all the posts in the vicinity—improved the com¬ 
munications wit h the different fordable parts of the river— 
and put everything in readiness for a forward movement 
at a moment’s notice. “ I do not contemplate,” he said, 
“ that the Pindarrees will resist us. Scindiah has, I may 
say, submitted; and ruin must attend any tangible power 
that opposes us; but still we shall have much work, 
and I am to have (for which I thank God) more than a 

common share.I am delighted with the work 

I have, the object of which is, beyond all wars, to give 
peace and prosperity* to a miserable people and a wasted 
country.” One of bis first acts, on assuming the command 
of the troops, was to issue an order calling upon them to 
abstain from plundering or molesting the people, and 
from inflicting any injury upon the industrial resources 
of the country through which they might pass. The 
protection of the peaceable inhabitants was ever, indeed, 
bis first care. 

By tlie officers of the Madras army he was received 
with enthusiasm. Public dinners were given in his 
honor. But, amidst all the festivity, he sate sorrowful 
and afflicted; for Death had not yet ceased to be busy 
among his friends. “Amidst all the gratification,” he 
mote to his wife, a which this kindness affords, my heart 
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is broken. I wrote you in my last of poor Kishem Ram’s 
death. Many have followed. But, to complete my dis¬ 
tress, I learnt yesterday from Hussingabad that poor 
George Warekam,* of whom I have so often written 
you, must die. Never did a boy unite such warm af¬ 
fections, such noble principles, and such extraordinary 
talent. I weep over his fate as I would over that of a 
son.” 

On the 10th of November, Sir Thomas Hislop joined 
the army, and on the 15th, at the head of a light field 
force, Sir John Malcolm crossed the Nerbudda in pur¬ 
suit of the Pindarrees. “ You -would be delighted noth 
my camp,” he wrote. “ There never was a set of finer 
fellows, and they are in trim for anything. Many old 
friends are with me—James Grant, Colonel Russell, f 
Josiak Stewart, Briggs, Williams, Cadellj &c.—but we 
. are all alarmed lest we should have an intangible 
enemy.” After crossing the river, Malcolm made a rapid 
march to Talyn, hoping to beat up the quarters of the 
notorious freebooter Cheetoo, who fled at his approach. 
But James Grant was sent after him'with twelve hundred 
. Mysore horse, with which he surrounded the place, and 
; made prisoners of the garrison and Cheetoo’s adopted 
.son. On the 80th, Malcolm -wrote from Talyn to his 
wife, saying, “ I march to-morrow, eighteen miles, to a 
place called Sarraignpore, from which I commence, on 
the 3rd of December, a pursuit that you and your children 


* See ante, for notice of tills boy, 

p. 160. 

f Now General Sir James Russell, 
K.C.B. 

% Now Colonel Cadell—one of tbe 
most respected citizens of Edinburgh. 
He was Assistant Adjutant-General of 
Malcolm’s division. When he waited 


upon the General, on his first joining 
the force, for instructions, Malcolm 
said to him: " Yon have been in the 
Adjutant-General’s office at Madras, 
and know more abont routine than I 
do. The only advice I have to give 
on is to keep every one in good 
umor, and we are sure to do well.” 
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must pray may be successful.” Time and space annihilated 
again. “I have only a small force,” he added; “but 
they have one heart, and are ready to do anything that 
men can do, and will neither shrink from fatigue nor 
from danger.” The next family letter which I can find 
is dated the 2-ilh of December. The interval was a 
most momentous one. I must devote to it a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEHIDPOOK. 

[1817.] 

OBJECTS OF THE WAR—EXTENT OF ONE OPERATIONS—UNEASINESS AT THE 3IAE- 
RATTA COURTS—CONDUCT OF THE FEISnWAH AND THE BHOONSLA—PROCEED¬ 
INGS IN HOLKAll’S CAMP—ADVANCE OF SIR JOHN 3IALCOL3l’s DHUSION— 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH HOIKAR’S VAKEELS — THE BATTLE OF MEHIDI’OOR — 
DEFEAT AND PURSUIT OF HOLKAB. 

1 It lias been said that the war of 1817 was undertaken 
primarily .for the extirpation of. thePindarrees. But it 
; was seen, from the first, that it was likely to swell into 
a war against the substantive states of India. They 
I. affected to co-operate with us; but it was doubted 
’ whether they did not in reality sympathise with our 
enemies; and whether, if fit occasion presented itself, 
the Makratta confederacy would not support the banditti 
whom we called upon them to suppress. 

The temper of the Courts of Scindiah and Holkar had 
long been suspected ; but some faith had been reposed 
in the assurances of the Peishwah and the Rajah of Berar. 
If in the summer, when Malcolm visited these princes, 
they had determined on assuming a hostile attitude, they 
^cautiously veiled their designs. But as the year advanced, 
it became more and more palpable to those who watched 
the signs and symptoms of disaffection at the Mahratta 
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Durbars, that our suspected allies were fast growing into 
open enemies. 

Our military preparations were on so grand a scale 
that these threatening appearances at the Native Courts 
were regarded fearlessly by all—hopefully by many. The 
magnificent army, or, rather, the two magnificent armies 
which had taken the field, were equal to any human 
emergency that could arise. They covered so immense 
an area, and their several components were so judiciously 
disposed—our combinations had been altogether made 
with so much skill and so much forethought, that it lay 
in our power to crush any native state that might break 
out into hostility; and many believed that, as the settle¬ 
ment of Upper and Central India would be accelerated by 
such an assertion of our power, the sooner these still tur¬ 
bulent Mahrattas brought down destruction upon them¬ 
selves, the better for the stability of our rule, and the 
general peace and prosperity of the country. 

Let the reader place before him any map of India, and 
contemplate the expanse of country lying between the 
Kistnah and the Ganges rivers. Let him glance from 
Poonah in the south-west to Cawnpore in the north-east ; 
mark the positions of the principal Native Courts, and 
think of the magnificent armies—the very flower of the, 
•three Presidencies—which were spreading themselves 
over that spacious territory, closing in upon Hindostan 
and the Deccan, and compassing alike the Pindarree 
hordes and the substantive states in their toils. The 
sportsmen of the day, indeed, regarded it as a grand 
battue of the princes and chiefs of India; and we cannot 
be surprised if those princes and chiefs looked upon the 
matter somewhat in the same light, and thought that the 
Feringhees, after a long season of rest, were now again 
bracing themselves up for vigorous action, and were 
putting forth all their immense military resources in one 
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comprehensive effort to sweep the native principalities 
from the face of the earth. 

The Mahratta was roused. He had been uneasy. He 
was now alarmed. The whole history of our connexion 
with India shows that for a native prince to apprehend 
danger is to precipitate it by his own conduct. He is 
more often ruined by his fears than by anything else. 
He does not know the virtue of quiescence. In his sus¬ 
picion he becomes restless; in his restlessness defiant. 
He plunges into intrigue, collects his army, and, thinking 
only in the first instance of self-protection, is soon hurried 
into the offensive by some evil counsel or some dangerous 
mischance. He commits himself to hostility before he is 
aware of it; and when all is over—when, prostrate and 
helpless at the feet of his conqueror, he declares that 
he had no intention to provoke the war which has de¬ 
stroyed him, there is often more truth in the words than 
we are wont to admit. It is said, in such cases, that our 
diplomatists are duped and overreached, because they 
have not perceived hostile, designs before they were 
formed, and known more about the future movements of 
our enemies than was known, at the time, to themselves. 
It is not a want of good faith, so much as a want of con¬ 
sistent counsel and steadfast action, that has brought so 
many of the princes of India to the dust. 

So it was, it appears to me, with the Peishwah and 
the Rajah of Berar. They were alarmed by the gathering 
and the advance of our armies. They did not believe 
that these immense military preparations had been made 
simply for the suppression of the Pindarrees. They 
thought that whatever the primary and ostensible object 
of the campaign might be—a campaign conducted by the 
Governor-General himself in person, at the head of the 
Grand Army—it would eventually be directed against 
the substantive Mahratta states. And this was no base- 
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less suspicion. Tlic probability of another Mahratta war, 
as the sequel of the Pindarree campaign, was the subject of 
elaborate State papers and the small gossip of our camps. 
Statesmen solemnly discussed it at the council-board, and 
soldiers joyously predicted it at the mess-table. Had the 
whole scope of our policy been full)- understood at the 
Mahratta Courts—had they known that we were really 
acting in good faith towards them, and that our steady 
friendship could be secured by honestly co-operating 
with us for the suppression of the Pindarree hordes, 
whilst no real danger threatened their independence but 
that which they might bring upon themselves by their 
own rashness—they would not have suffered their fears 
to hurry them into aggression. But they only knew that 
we were putting our armies in motion from all points, 
and that in every cantonment of India the talk was about 
the probability of another war with the Mahrattas. 

It would have been wonderful if, under such circum¬ 
stances, there had not been another war; if, considering 
the character of these princes, the evil councillors by 
whom tliev were surrounded, and their limited under- 
standing of the views and intentions of the British Go¬ 
vernment, they had not regarded the movements of our 
armies with suspicion and alarm, and concerted the 
means of resisting our probable aggressions. They had 
at least as good a right to prepare for contingencies as 
/ we had. If, when the British Government first took up 
arms, and calculated the scale on which it would be ex¬ 
pedient to conduct its military operations, the contin¬ 
gency of a Mahratta war was duly provided for, and that 
provision is to be considered demonstrative only of wis¬ 
dom and forethought, we must surely be blinded by our 
national self-love, if we would denounce as treachery, or 
as folly, a like provision on the part of the Mahrattas, 
who were in much greater danger than ourselves. We 
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surely cannot expect all the world to dismount their guns 
whilst our own are loaded and primed, and the portfire is 
burning in our hands. 

In this conjuncture, when it seemed that the Mahratta 
empire was threatened by the armies of the encroaching 
Eeringhee, it was natural that the eyes of all the princes 
and chiefs should be turned towards the Peishwah, as 
the head of their tribe. In accordance with the common 
fashion of Eastern Courts, he was a weak prince under 
the influence of wicked favorites. He was easily led 
astray; easily persuaded that it was his duty and his in¬ 
terest to prepare to resist the aggressions of the English. 
"When, in August, Malcolm was importuned to visit him, 
he had appeared to be really sincere in the expression of 
his desire to stand fast by the British alliance ; but he • 
had then been much exasperated by recent transactions 
—an unwelcome treaty had been forced upon him—and 
it was not difficult, in this frame of mind, to persuade 
him that the sovereignty of the Mahrattas w T as threatened; 
and that his true interest lay in hostility to the British 
Government. So the troops which he had collected 
avowedly with the intention of aiding our operations, 
were now held together for the purpose of resisting 
them. - 

Such a gathering of troops at Poonah could have but 
one result. A large body of ill-disciplined Mahratta 
soldiers were little likely, under any circumstances, to re¬ 
main quiescent in the neighbourhood of the capital. It 
was necessary that they should commit excesses of some 
kind; and the temper which they manifested in the 
autumn of 1817 rendered certain the direction in which 
! those excesses would be committed. Their minds had 
I been inflamed by false representations of the hostile de- 
j signs of the British. They believed that their very ex¬ 
istence, as a military body, was threatened, and that there 
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would soou be nothing but “Company’s Service,”.from 
one end of India to the other. 

Against this concentration of troops at Poonah, the 
Resident, Mr. Elphinslone, remonstrated in vain. It was 
obvious that a collision was approaching. The Mah- 
ratla soldiery had encamped all round the cantonment 
in which the British brigade was posted. The position 
was a dangerous one; and the Resident moved the British 
force to the neighbouring village of Kirkee. The Resi- 
dency then lay between our troops and the Mahratta 
camp. On the 1st of November this movement was ac¬ 
complished. All hope of preventing a rupture with the 
Peishwah had then departed. Badjee Rao, repudiating 
the wise and moderate counsehof-Moroo Dikshut, his chief 
minister, who was really friendly to the British, had-suf- 
fered himself to be led astray by one of our bitterest 
enemies. This man, GoklaJby- name, a chief of an evil 
disposition, overflowing until bitterness against the Fe- 
ringhees, had become paramount in the councils of the 
Peishwah. Unfortunately, he was on the popular side. 
He persuaded the Peishwah that it was the wish, as it 
was the interest, of the Mahrattas to resist the European 
power to the utmost; and he induced him to suffer inso¬ 
lent demands to be made in his name—demands which 
could only result in a prompt refusal, and a subsequent 
rupture. An answer worthy of Elphinstone and of the 
nation he represented was returned; and the Peishwah’s 
troops then attacked the Residency. The battle of Kirkee 
was fought. The Mahrattas were beaten. And before 
the Peishwah’s troops could recover from the effects of 
this disaster, reinforcements were sent to the assistance 
of Elphinstone and the Brigade. The Mahratta camp 
was attacked; the enemy were dispersed; Poonah was 
occupied by British troops; and the Peishwah was a 
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MEHIDPOOR. 


Whilst the months of October and November saw 
these events passing at Poonah, others of kindred im¬ 
port were developing themselves at Nagpoor. Appa- 
Sahib had, since his interview with Malcolm, watched 
with eager interest the progress of affairs at the Peishwah’s 
capital; and whilst he had professed to deplore the dupli¬ 
city of Badjee Rao, he had been secretly intriguing with 
him, and preparing to make common cause with the head 
of the family of Mahratta princes. Like Badjee Rao, he 
was mistrustful of the designs of the British, fearful of his 
own safety, and stimulated by evil counsellors. He had 
no settled purpose. At one time inclined to be firm to 
the English alliance, at another disposed to break out 
! into open enmity, he halted between two opinions, and 
at last turned to the worse. Before the end of November, 

• the Bhoonsla, like the Peishwab, was our declared enemy; 
and, like him, after an attack on the British Residency, 
beaten and a fugitive. Both relied on their numbers— 
both believed they could overwhelm the handfuls of 
British soldiers posted at their capitals—and both were 
beyond measure astonished and dismayed when they 
found their best troops scattered and their countries at 
our mercy. 

These events, which had been developed at Poonah 
and Nagpoor whilst Malcolm was operating against the 
Pindarrees on the banks of the Nerbudda, were soon 
followed by others, with the results of which lie 
, j was more personally concerned,* When the British 
\ j army first took the field, our statesmen had been more 
lj doubtful of the temper of Scindiah and Holkar than of 
\ the course that would be pursued by the princes of 


It lias been necessary to write stand their position at a later period, 
this much of the proceedings of Badjee when they became associated with the 
Rao and Appa-Sahib in tne autumn incidents of Malcolm’s life, as related 
of 1817 , that the reader may under- in the two following chapters. 
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arrested before it bad reached a crisis of. absolute dis¬ 
solution. 

It is doubtful -whether the Regent or her ministers had 
any definite policy or any settled purpose. They were 
/hanging on the skirts of Circumstance. Necessitated to 
y play a secondary part in the drama, they hesitated to 
commit themselves irrevocably either to the Mahratta 
confederacy or to the English Government, but watched 
the progress of events, and were prepared to sell them¬ 
selves to the highest bidder. 

In this eventful autumn of 1817, the eyes of all the 
. Mahratta States were tinned with eager expectancy 
i towards the Court and capital of the Peishwah. All 
; were more or less prepared to follow his example, and to 
j throw off the mask as soon as he declared himself. 
Though their loyalty was of no very fine temper, they 
never wholly forgot then allegiance to him, and were 
always ready to assert it when it served their interests to 
rally roimd him as the chief of their tribe. The decided 
course which Badjee Rao had now taken, coupled with a 
prospect of the arrears of pay due to the troops being 
paid by the Peishwah’s Government, soon evolved a 
crisis in the councils of Holkar’s camp. Whatever might 
be the Mews or the intentions of the Regent, the military 
•leaders had resolved to make common cause with the 
Malnattas of Poonah and Nagpoor, and to resist the en¬ 
croachments of the Feringhee. Tanteea Jogee was accused 
of a design to secretly favor the English, and was forth¬ 
with removed from office. Gunput Rao remained nomi- ; 
nally at the head of the Government; but the military i 
chiefs held in. their own hands the actual direction of ■ 
affairs, and were dominant in the-Court as in the Camp A 

* Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactions in India, rol. ii. 

o 2 
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the army which it is his duty to attack. 'When, there¬ 
fore, Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm saw that 
it would soon become their duty to attack Holkar’s army, 
although they believed it was equal, if not superior, to 
any native force that could be brought against them, 
they knew that to attack would be to destroy it. 

Leaving Holkar’s army, early in December, on its 
march to the southward, it is time that I should now 
return to trace the movements of Sir John Malcolm. 
The dawn of December found him with his light divi¬ 
sion in pursuit of the great freebooter Chcetoo. But, 
rapid as were the English General’s movements, he was 
outstripped by the unencumbered Pindarree; and it is 
doubtful whether he was, at any time, within fifty* miles 
of the fugitive chief.* But there was other and more 
important work to divert him from the pursuit. Tidings 
reached his camp that Holkar was advancing, and evi¬ 
dently with no friendly intent. Scarcely anticipating 
any other result than war, but still determined, in the 
cause of humanity, to do his best to avert it, Malcolm 
f addressed a letter of remonstrance to Holkar’s Durbar, 
7 pointing out the folly and danger of the course they were 
pursuing, and suggesting, that if they had any grounds 
of complaint, or any communications to make to the Bri¬ 
tish Government, they should send their agents to our 
camp. 

Having done this, Malcolm prepared to unite his force 


iS Sir John Malcolm to Sir Thomas 
Hislop, December 13, 1817: “On 
the 3rd instant I marched towards 
Anggur, with the double view of keep¬ 
ing in check a force of Holknr’s, which 
I understood to be assembling to the 
north-east of it, and of preventing the 
chance of Chectoo, who was said to 
have turned a little to the southward, 
being received by that Prince, as I 
thought it probable that this movement 


would have considerable influence on 
the conduct of the latter, unless he 
was prepared, under all circumstances, 
for an open rupture with the British 
Government. 1 arrived at Anggur on 
the 4th of the month. On that day, 
Chectoo reached Johud, on his wa.y to 
Cumbulnair. I never was within lifty 
miles of the freebooters ; and their 
flight was too rapid to afford me the 
least chance of reaching them.” 


* 
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Sepree ou tlie evening of that day, they took up their 
position at a place called Gunnye, where they waited 
the issue of negotiations •which -were little likely to result 
in anything hut ia "pitched battle between two armies, 
which were now encamped within a score of miles of 
each other, and were both eager to be led to action. 
Still, however, was the policy of Holkaf’s Durbar, out¬ 
wardly at least, dubious. The answers to Malcolm’s 
letters contained general expressions of friendship, and 
the 'Durbar had responded to the invitation to send 
| envoys to our camp, by deputing thither three Wakeels, 

| who, on the 15th of December, were received by Sir 
j John Malcolm. He was too old a diplomatist to expect 
from them anything more than evasions and excuses. 
The usual tortuous character of Mahratta diplomacy 
contrasted strongly with Malcolm’s straightforward dis¬ 
course. He told them that the British Government 
had watched, not without reasonable suspicion, the pro¬ 
ceedings of Holkar’s Durbar—its vacillating, midecided 
course of policy—its apparent sympathy with our enemies, 
not yet expressed hi any acts of open hostility, but seem¬ 
ingly only wanting fit occasion for an outburst of defiance. 
He told them that the British Government had a right to 
be offended by their negotiations with the Peishwah— 
by their avowed intentions of marching upon Poonah— 
and by their disregard of the communications which had 
been made to them by the Governor-General and the 
Kesident at Delhi. In the face of such acts as these, 
what, Jie asked, were mere verbal professions of friend¬ 
ship ? He demanded that they should enter into specific 
engagements with om Government, pledging themselves, 
among other things, not to aid our enemies, but . to 
furnish their quota of troops for the furtherance of the 
general objects of the war. And hopes were held out to 
them that, if they complied with our conditions, arrange- 
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long been suspicious of Tilsee Bhaee and her favorite. It 
may be doubted whether, at that time, their suspicions 
were well founded. Before the middle of December, the 
desire for the English alliance seems to have passed away; 
but the chiefs still believed that the Regent and her para¬ 
mour were willing to sell them to the British, and de¬ 
termined to baffle the treacherous design. So, on the 
evening of the' 19th of December, they seized the Re¬ 
gent and the minister; placed them in close confinement; 
and held a council, at which the best means of disposing 
of their prisoners was warmly debated. The crisis was 
imminent; the excitement was great; there was no mercy 
among the councillors. As day broke on the 20th, Tilsee 
Bhaee was taken from the tent in which she had been 
confined, and carried down to the banks of the Sepree 
river, where the beautiful head of the unhappy woman 
was struck from her body, and her bloody remains cast 
into the stream. Many looked on while this foul murder 
was committed; but not a hand was raised in her behalf. 
The war party had now baptised them triumph in blood, 

1 and panted for the inevitable encounter. 

Already they were upon the eve of it. The dismissal 
•f of the Mahratta envoys from the British camp was the 
! signal for the commencement of immediate hostilities. 

! In the British camp atjounnye were the first and third 
divisions of the army of the Deccan. The force was com¬ 
posed of two brigades of cavalry, two brigades of infantry, 
a brigade of horse artillery, some details of foot artillery, 
and a rifle corps. With the exception of the flank com- 
.. panies of the Royal Scots, a detachment of the 22nd 
Dragoons, the Madras European regiment, and a part of 
the artillery force, they belonged to the Company’s native 
army.- The divisions, which were accompanied by a 
body of Mysore Horse, were considerably weaker than 
when they had been originally brigaded; for some of 
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were Holkar’s horse 'beginning to display their activity 
against our pickets; and' it was little doubted that in the 
course of a few hours we should be in sight of the main 
body of Holkar’s army. 

When day broke on the following morning, it found 
our divisions already in motion. Every necessary pre¬ 
paration had been made on the preceding day;* and 
the troops, with Sir -John Malcolm at the head of the 
advanced guard, defiled, through the dim twilight of the 
early December morning, along the road which led to 
Meliidpoor. As the army advanced, a messenger came 
from Holkar’s camp, bringing letters to Malcolm from 
the Durbar, containing strong remonstrances against our 
hostile movements. One of the dismissed Wakeels, 
Meer Zuffur, wrote also to Sir John Malcolm, that if the 
British troops would persist in advancing, it were well 
that they should bear iu mind that they were advancing 
upon the army of Holkar.f The only answer which 
could be sent back to this, was one which Malcolm had 
already prepared. He wrote back, that the British Go¬ 
vernment were still willing to afford Holkar an asylum, 
if he would throw himself upon their protection; but 
that nothing short of this could arrest the forward move¬ 
ment of the army. 

Of this there was no hope—no prospect. War was 
certain; and the army advanced upon Mehidpoor. The 


* Colonel Blacker says, that ct if tlie 
position of the army on the 20th was 
m some respects favorable, it had one 
disadvantage—the difficulty of quitting 
it. In order to facilitate the accom- 
lislimcnt of the operation, before day- 
_ rcak on the following morning open¬ 
ings were made from the left of each 
brigade to the great road. .This work, 
superintended by the officers appointed 
to conduct them to their places in the 
line of march, occupied the pioneers 
till it was dark; and much of the night 


was spent by the troops in those pre¬ 
parations winch had been ordered for 
the following day.”- 
f Major Stewart to Mr. David Mal¬ 
colm. [il/N. Correspondence .] Mr. Prin- 
sep states that these letters were 
answers to others despatched on the 
preceding evening from our camp “ to 
invite the Durbar to submission; and 
another to the agent employed to ne¬ 
gotiate, to knowwhy communications 
had been so abruptly broken off.” 
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there was no need to try the sabre upon them. Our line 
then moved down upon the ford, and commenced the 
passage of the river, molested only by the batteries on the 
opposite side, which poured in upon us a heavy enfilading 
fire from their long line of well-served guns.*' 

Our advanced brigades crossed beneath the meridian 
sun. The cavalry and artillery followed. Under the left 
bank of the river, near the end of the ford, was a long dry 
ridge of sand, very favorable for the reception and forma¬ 
tion of our troops, after their completion of the passage. 
And from this sandy level two ravines opened„into the 
enen^’s country, and favored our advance, without the 
difficult process of ascending a bank between twenty and 
thirty feet in height, under the fire of the enemy’s bat¬ 
teries. These ravines were speedily occupied; and then 
our dispositions were made for a general attack on the 
enemy’s position. 

The passage of a river by a large force is necessarily a 
protracted operation. It was wisely determined, there¬ 
fore, to commence the attack before all our troops had 
crossed the Sepree. Promptitude, indeed, was every¬ 
thing on this occasion; for the enemy’s guns were playing 
with good success, and their heavy metal—an old tale, 
and often told—soon silenced the horse-artillery battery 
which we had advanced to the front of the ford. So Sir 
Thomas Hislop, yielding to Malcolm’s solicitations, gave 
him the personal command of the two leading brigades, 
and permitted an immediate advance upon Holkar’s po¬ 
sition. 


* There was another ford higher up 
the river, and for some time it was a 
question which should he tried. But 
the dispersion of the enemy’s skir¬ 
mishers proved its inutility. "For,” 
says Colonel Blacker, " though conve¬ 
niently situated for the retreat of the 
enemy’s horse, it could ho seen that 


none of them returned by it. A further 
circumstance of much importance in 
favor of the left ford, was a long spit 
of sand under the opposite bank, which, 
as the stream flowed close to the near 
bank, offered a convenient situation for 
the partial formation of the troops.” 
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left of their line; and this was to be effected only by a 
gallaut charge in the face of a galling, fire from the 
Maliratta batteries, to which we could give no reply. 
Our troops, it has been said, ascended from the river by 
a ravine, which afforded them temporary shelter; bnt as 
they emerged thence, and began to form line, preparatory 
to the attack, the enemy’s guns poured upon them a 
heavy, well-directed fire, from a distance of some seven 
hundred yards; and it was plain that no time was to be 
lost. Malcolm wisely determined, therefore, not to wait 
for the formation of both of his brigades, but, taking 
those battalions which first cleared the ravine, to move 
forward at once upon the enemy’s position, and to leave 
the rest to form as a reserve. 

An action of this kind is soon described. Two years 
before, the Duke of Wellington had told Malcolm that he 
won the battle of Waterloo by hard fighting. It was 
to hard fighting that Sir John now trusted. At the 
'sound of the bugle, the whole line rose as one man, and 
moved forward upon the enemy’s batteries. It was an 
inspiring sight; and Malcolm, all his enthusiasm roused 
within him, took off his hat, and with a loud cheer, re¬ 
sponded to along the line, galloped forward, and encou¬ 
raged his troops to follow. The men were beginning to 
run forward, when Colonel Scott, a strict disciplinarian 
of the old Drill school, pricked his horse alongside of Mal¬ 
colm’s, and said, in a somewhat excited tone, u Oh ! Sir 
John, let us not lose an age of discipline at a time like 
this.” “ I beg your pardon,” returned Malcolm; “ let us 
all be composed.”* The Maliratta guns, well posted, 


i!; Malcolm’s coolness throughout the 
engagement was extreme. He observed 
everything that mas going on, as mcll 
in the enemy’s ranks as in our omn. 
When the Europeans mere mithin some 
twenty yards of the batteries, perceiving 
a Mahratta gunner quietly depressing 


his gun and taking aim, whilst at the 
same time lie signalled to the man at 
the breach to reserve his lire, Malcolm 
said, as he pointed out the action re 
Colonel Scott, “Egad, that’s a reel 
ielJom.” At that instant the gun ms? 
discharged, sweeping away, "Vi— f 
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of danger lie was sure to be there. Seeing at one time 
that the line was irregular'—at some parts jammed two 
or three deep, at others loosely extended—he rode to the 
front, endeavouring to rectify the irregularity, at the risk 
of being shot by his own men, when his native aide-de- 
camp, Syud Ibrahim, galloped up to Captain Borthwick,* 
and said, “ Look at the General!—he is in front of the 
men, who are firing. For God’s sake bring him back.” 
It need not be said that Borthwick rode to the front to 
point out the danger of his chief. 

The main position of the enemy being carried, aud their 
long line of guns in our possession, the battle of Meliid- 
poor may be said to have been fought and won. But 
our cavalry, which had now come up, and done good 
service on the enemy’s right, were eager for the pursuit; 
and Malcolm, ever ready for the chase, taking with him 
also two light battalions, assumed the command of the 
pursuing force. The sight of the enemy’s camp, where 
it was probable that the Malirattas would make another 
stand, arrested for a while the forward movement of the 
regular troops, while the Mysore Horse continued the 
pursuit. The camp fell into our hands. Malcolm then 
pushed forward, and, some miles onward, came up with 
a party of the enemy, who, with their few remaining 
guns, seemed inclined to make a last desperate stand. 
The resistance, however, was but feeble; the guns were 
taken; aud then, while the remainder of our force 
encamped on the battle-field, Malcolm, with his light 
detachment, crossed the river, and moved along the right 
. bank of the Sepree, while the Mysore Horse moved down 
the left. The victory was now complete. The military 
power of Holkar was utterly broken, and the Prince him¬ 
self a miserable fugitive, at the mercy of Ins European 
conquerors. 

* Now Colonel Borthwick, of Georgefield, Eskdale. 
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Tlie frightful gaps which were made in then’ranks by the 
Mahratta grape as they advanced, struck no terror into 
the hearts of the survivors. Onward they went to victory. 
They were inspired on that day with a feeling of. devo¬ 
tion which sustained even the wounded and the dying in 
then agonies. Many touching anecdotes are told of the 
gallantly and self-forgetfulness of our native soldiers on 
this bloody field. One man — a subadar of the rifle 
corps—whose legs had been shot away, said, when 
Malcolm stopped to address him with a few words of 
compassionate inquiry, “Never mind, Sir; I shall.do 
veiy well. The Company will give me my pension; and 
oh! General, have not the Rifles made a great name on 
this day ?”* Another, who was sinking fast, said that he 
died happy, for his children would say that he had been 
killed doing his duty under Malcohn-Sahib. 

But heavy as was our loss,f the enemy’s was far 
greater; and their dispersion and rout were complete. 
The pursuit, however, was less successful. Abandoning 
everything — their guns, their elephants, their camp- 
equipage, and much valuable property, they fled precipi¬ 
tately across the river. The first opportunity of cutting 
up the fugitives having been lost, owing to some want of 
concert between the cavalry brigadiers, it was never sub¬ 
sequently regained. Malcolm, with the light infantry 
battalions and some horsemen, had pricked on, after the 

surprised by tbe statement that a rifle Scots attracted tbe attention of Sir 
corps and two light infantry battalions John Malcolm, who stopped to address 
were employed to storm the enemy’s to him a few words of consolation, 
batteries, is referred, for some judicious “Never mind me,” said the poor fellow j 
observations on the subject, to tbe "my pain will soon be over; but there 
work of Colonel Blacker, referred to lies one of tbe best and most gallant 
in the preceding note. officers that ever breathed”—pointing 

* The same gallantry and devotion to Lieutenant Macleod, who was dying 
were exhibited by the Europeans. They of a grape-shot wound by his side, 
were few in numbers; but their bra- f Our loss was, in round numbers,. ! 
very was conspicuous. During the 800 killed and wounded; the enemy’s / 
charge on the enemy’s guns, the moan- about 3000. • j 

ing of a wounded soldier of the Royal 
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the four companies of the Madras European regiment, and four 
companies of the 2nd battalion 14th regiment of Native Infantry, 
forming on the right of the light troops; and on being informed 
that the Horse Artillery and corps on the left were suffering 
severely under the enemy’s fire, I determined to advance rapidly the 
moment this part of the 1st brigade was formed in line, directing 
the remaining part of the 2nd of the 14tli Native Infantry and the 
1st battalion of that regiment, which had not room to form, to 
advance ns rapidly as they could ns a reserve. The attack was 
commenced by the Rifles, the 1st of the 3rd, and 1st of the 16th 
Light Infantry, who were directed upon the left of the ruined 
village, that formed a strong part of this point of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion, and near which he had planted his heavy batteries. The 
moment the Rifles and two battalions of Light Infantry com¬ 
menced moving from the ravine, the advance part of the 1st 
brigade were ordered to storm the guns on the front and left of 
the enemy’s position, and while the Rifle corps carried the right 
battery of the enemy’s guns, the 3rd and 16th Light Infantry 
were directed upon the village, from which the enemy kept up a 
heavy fire of musketry. The rapid charge upon the guns made 
by the whole of the corps under my orders was successful at all 
points; but the loss, I lament to say, has been very severe, for,, 
though ill supported by their infantry, the enemy’s artillery was 
pointed with the most destructive aim, and the fire continued 
till the brave men who served them were bayoneted at their 
guns. 

I beg you will inform his Excellency that nothing could exceed 
the gallantry of the troops employed on this part of the attack. 
The character of the British soldier was on this occasion nobly 
supported by the flank companies of the Royals and the Madras 
European regiment. The Rifles, 1st of the 3rd and 1st of the 
16th Light Infantry, and part of the 2nd of the 14th Native- 
Infantry, pushed forward with the most determined resolution 
through the hottest fire. Part of the 2nd and the 1st battalion of 
the 14th Native Infantry, who advanced to support the attack, 
evinced an equal share of ardor; but the heavy loss* which the 

* Out of 419 Europeans and 15GO making a total of 510, were kiUcd and 
natives who wero engaged in this wounded in less than a quarter of an 
part of the attack, 94 of the former, hour, 
and 390 of the latter, with 26 officers, 
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Commander-in-Cliicf the active exertions of my extra aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Low, Brigade Major Borthwick, and my acting 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Bell. 

To Captain Josiali Stewart, my first political assistant, I feel 
very grateful for the assistance he gave me throughout the day. 
Captain Briggs and Lieutenant Hodges, of the same department, 
arc also entitled to my hcs.t tlianhs. Captain Evans, paymaster of 
the 3rd division, left me before the action to act as brigade major 
to the light brigade, where lie was wounded, and his conduct 
entitled him to every praise. Lieutenant Laurie, at his own 
request, was permitted to join the 1st brigade, where he remained 
throughout the action, and was actively employed as staff to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Scott. 

I request you will state to the Commander-in-Cliicf my obliga¬ 
tions to Captain Caulfield, of the 5th Bengal Cavalry. This 
officer volunteered liis services as my aide-de-camp, and I had 
the benefit of his active exertions in that capacity during the whole 
of the day. 

It may appear presumption in me to mention the name of any 
of the general staff of the army, but I beg to be permitted to 
express my high sense of the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGregor Murray, Deputy Adjutant-General of his Majesty’s 
Forces, who gallantly accompanied the Europeans of the right 
brigade in the attack upon the batteries, and continued with them 
throughout the action, rendering the most useful assistance. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c., 

John Malcolm, Brigadier-General. 

The battle of Meliidpoor is a prominent incident in 
the life of Sir John Malcolm—it would be a prominent 
incident, indeed, in any man’s career—but I find little 
mention of it in his papers. There is no memorable 
event in all his history of which he appears to have 
written so little. To his wife he sent a copy of the fore¬ 
going letter, with an enclosure to the following effect:* 

To Tiis son, George Malcolm, tlien promise to write to you if ever I went 
a cliild at school, lie wrote, two or three to battle. 1 have been, at battle, 
months afterwards: “ You bade me Mamma will tell you I have tried to 
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To the family at Burnfoot lie sent also (a montli after¬ 
wards) a copy of tlie official letter, saying: 

“ I send this because there arc Eskdale names in it, whose 
friends will be gratified that they were with me. Josiah Stewart 
is again in high political employ, and will get on famously. Tell 
Sandy Borthwick that his brother is proper stuff, and that I will 
do my best for him. Young Laurie is a fine young man; he has 
now a staff situation, and I will endeavour to find him a perma¬ 
nent one.I have no taste for grandeur, and I affect none; 

but I am not insensible to the satisfaction of having had an 
honest share in a war that better deserves the name of holy than 
any that was ever waged; for its sole object has been to destroy 
cruel and lawless freebooters, who annually ravaged all the settled 
country in this vicinity, and committed the most merciless and 
horrid acts of barbarity on the inhabitants.”* 

The services which Malcolm had rendered to his 
country on the battle-field of Melndpoor were promptly 
acknowledged by the higher authorities. Writing to the 
Governor-General, Sir Thomas Hislop said: 

u Your Lordship is too well aware of the high professional cha¬ 
racter and abilities of Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, to 
render it necessary for me to dwell upon them; I shall, therefore, 
merely express my admiration of the style of distinguished conduct 
and gallantry with which the assault on the left of the enemy’s 
position was headed by the Brigadier-General, and my warmest 
thanks for the great and essential aid I have derived from his 
, counsels, as well previous to as during the action of the 21st 
instant.” 

The Governor-General, in an order issued upon re- 

® In this letter also there is a people to beat for game, and nil ap- 
characteristic passage, in reference to pondages of rank. J3ut I would ten 
Malcolm’s sporting pursuits: “I long, times sooner have been Stumping over 
mv dear Nancy, to he at home again, the moors, with Jcmmie_Little cutting 
I have just returned from shooting and jokes on Parson Somerville’s shooting- 
hunting all the morning. I had seven jacket.” 
or eight fine Arabians to ride, fifty 
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booty, among which was Holkar’s sworcl. It was, in 
truth, no great affair. It had a velvet scabbard, and a 
jewelled hilt. But the jewels were of no great value, 
and the intrinsic worth of the whole would have been 
highly estimated at a hundred pounds. The Mysoreans, 
however, were naturally proud of their capture. As a relic 
of the victory, surrounded by historical associations, it 
had a value which no jewels could enhance. With this 
impression, the Buckslicc (or military paymaster) of the 
Mysore Horse presented it to Malcolm, who declined to 
accept it. The sword was then carried by the captors, 
as a trophy, to the Bajali of Mysore, who, in his turn, was 
eager to present it to Malcolm, in recognition not only of 
the fact that, on that memorable day, he had led the troops 
to victory, but also of the kindness and consideration he 
had shown, from the commencement of the campaign, 
towards the Mysore auxiliary troops. 

The compliment was very grateful to Malcolm; but 
there were obvious reasons why lie should not accept the 
gift, without the consent of the Supreme Government. 
The question was referred, therefore, to Lord Hastings, 
who thinking, doubtless, that Holkar’s sword could pass 
into no hands so fittingly as into those of Sir John Mai- 
colm, readily consented to the proposed disposal of the j 
trophy. Nearly a year had passed since the capture of ! 
the property when this reference was made. It was not, 
indeed, until the 26th of December, 1818, that the Chief 
Secretary wrote to Malcolm, saying: “ I have had the 
honor to receive your despatch of the 29th of last month, 
reporting your having been apprised by Mr. Cole* of the 
desire of the Rajah of Mysore to present you with a 
sword and belt, taken by his Highness’s Sillalidar Horse 
at the battle of Mehidpoor; and I have the satisfaction of 
conveying to you the permission of the Governor-General 


* Tlio Honorable Arthur Cole, who was then JLosident at Mysore. 
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On the correspondence which then arose between Sir 
Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm I need not dwell. 
The Governor-General approved the gift of the sword to 
Malcolm, and it is now an heirloom in his famity. In a 
strictly military point, of view, all plundered property be¬ 
longs to the army, and every article taken in battle should 
pass into the hands of the prize-agents, and be duly ac¬ 
counted for by them. But exceptional cases will arise, 
especially when, as in this instance, troops of different 
states are acting together, and different customs of war 
are followed; and it appears to me that this was a case 
in which the wishes of the Mysore Rajah might well 
have been complied with, without any offence to the 
army. I doubt, indeed, whether there was a man in it, 
beyond the Commander-in-Chiefs own staff, who did not 
think that Holkar’s sword was destined to find its way to 
the right hands.—But in this I am anticipating the course 
of the narrative. 

Christmas-day was spent in camp at Mehidpoor; and 
on the following day, Sir John Malcolm, taking with him 
a brigade of cavalry, two light infantry battalions, four 
horse-artillery guns, and a thousand Mysore Horse, set 
out in pursuit of the enemy, who were moving to the 
north-west.® The main body of the army of the Deccan 
were to follow in a few days. 

A rapid march was Malcolm’s delight; and he pricked 
forward with surprising rapidity, expecting to beat up 
the enemy at Mundissore; but hearing that they had 
proceeded further in a north-westerly direction, probably 
to Mulharghur, he marched on to Nargliur, which place 
he reached on the 30th. There he learnt that Holkar 
had doubled back to Mundissore, to put up his heavy 
baggage and bazaars, which he had outstripped in his 
flight. The opportunity seemed a good one for a sur- 
* A detachment from the Guzerat force subsequently joined him. 
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posted about fifty yards across, a situation which they had no 
sooner reached, when the whole of the enemy’s artillery, from 
which we had hitherto received but a few shots directed at the 
body of the troop:? crossing the river, opened upon all troops that 
were within their sight. The cavalry crossed next, and were im¬ 
mediately moved up the bed of the river to the left, under cover 
of the left bank; and after going off in that direction about half a 
mile with the Mysore Horse on their left, they were halted until 
the infantry could arrive to attack the guns. The left brigade 
arrived next at the ford, and were moved off to the left of it, when 
they were also halted until the right brigade, consisting of 420 
Europeans and the 2d battalion of the 14th, should arrive to be 
formed on the right. The fire by this time, both round and 
grape, was extremely heavy from the front and right, particularly 
from a ruined village in that direction, about five hundred yards 
from the ford where we crossed; Sir John Malcolm then pro¬ 
posed, as the greatest part of the infantry had arrived, that he 
should be sent with the right brigade to storm the ruined village 
and take the guns, and the Commander-in-Chief might at the 
same time order the attack on the left, for which they were 
all ready. The proposal was immediately assented to: orders were 
sent to the left, and Sir John immediately brought the Europeans 
up the bank. 17c no sooner showed ourselves than the men 
were knocked down very first, and Sir John, finding that the 
rifles and light infantry were close at hand, and that they were 
suffering severely in the Nullah, ordered them to take the place on 
the left of the Europeans that was at first intended for the two 
battalions of the 14th, which could not come up the bank for 
some minutes more; and he immediately ordered the advance on 
the guus, the rifles b.eing directed on the enemy’s battery on their 
right of the village, the light infantry on the village itself, and the 
Europeans on their left battery ; four companies of the 14th also 
arrived in time to charge with the Europeans. The charge was 
made in the most gallant manner possible; the enemy’s guns were 
eo well served, that the dust was constantly knocked up in the 
men’s faces, and great numbers of them hid every instant, but 
there was not the slightest appearance of hesitation anywhere; on 
the contrary, all continued the most steady advance, and Sir John 
Malcolm encouraging them when he got about half way with 
a huzza, they rushed on and carried all before them; the enemy’s 
Golandauze standing many of them to be bayoneted at the guns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SURRENDER OF THE PEISIIWAII. 

[ISIS.] 

Tire TUT.ATY WITH HOLEAR— SETTLEMENT OP THE COUNTRY—APPROACH OP 
BADJEE BAO — OVERTURES— NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PEISIIWAH—TEEMS 
OriT.RED—VACILLATION OP BADJEE HAO — HIS SURRENDER — DISCUSSIONS 
WITH THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT—THE TERMS CONSIDERED. 


The new year found Malcolm with the sword sheathed, 
but ready to his hand; and the portfolio of the diplo¬ 
matist open before him. The victory of Mehidpoor had 
given the death-blow to Holkar’s power’. His army was 
broken and dispersed; tire young Prince himself a fugi¬ 
tive and a suppliant. There was nothing left for him but 
to send his emissaries iuto Malcolm’s camp, and to sue 
for such terms as the mercy of the conquerors might 
grant him. 

The army of the Deccan was in the vicinity of 
Mundissore; and at that place Malcolm received the 
chief Minister of the fallen Prince. Already acquainted 
with the views of the Governor-General, he submitted to 
the Mahratta Envoy the terms on which the British 
Government would consent to negotiate a peace. Large 
cessions of territory were demanded—cessions to be made 
in part to Ameer Khan, the Rohilla chief, who had been; 
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might yield in. its present state but . a- ,slender revenue: 
but much of that which 1 , was taken from .him had yieldec 
none; and.Malcolm .pointed out that the continuance o: 
peace and due attention on. the part of.Holkar!s Govern 
ment to affairs, of.internal administration. would soor 
place his - finances in .a.better: position, than before,anc 
increase both the.prosperity of. the State and the hap 
piness of the people.. 

Finding all his arguments and all his entreaties useless 
the Maliratta Envoy then besought Malcolm to delay fo] 
the present all specific engagements, and urged that the 
youug Prince would throw himself unconditionally upoi 
the protection of the British, leaving the terms of the 
treaty for future, negotiation. But he had to dealwitl 
too: old a diplomatist—with one too well acquainted 
with, the depths, of .Mahratta. guile—to ; consent to sucl 
a proposal, as this.. It would have been in effect to sus¬ 
pend hostilities whilst Holkar’s Government was watching 
in-.safety the .progress of events,, and, taking, advantage oi 
the, chapter of accidents. So, after, some further attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta Envoy.to.obtain a modifica¬ 
tion of certain of its articles, the treaty was executed on 
the 6th of January. __“.I-have concluded a treaty with 
Mulhar Rao Holkar,” he wrote to-his wife, “including 
every advantage.-that could be desired, and. our late 
enemies* are., now, encamped within.: two..miles-of me, 
quite in good.humor: The Pindarrees are- almost, all 
dispersed or destroyed, .except one Cheetoo, after whom 
I detach James'Grant, who will march towards the.fron¬ 
tier; of Guzerat.... .... . . Sir. Thomas Hislop is. sent 

*• Writing more -correctly in an offi- concerned at tlris reduction of the force, 
cial letter to Mr. Adam, Malcolm says : for the regiments -were greatly in ar- 
“ Mulhar Rao Holkar came with the. rears of pay,- and-the treasury mas 
remains of his army to the vicinity of empty. The battle of Melndpoor 
my camp/’ &c. It is doubtful whe- -wiped out a heavy balance against' 
ther. Holkar’s Government.was much Holkar... 
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south, and I am left with a division in Malwah; and with 
full political powers to settle Holkar’s Government.” 

The nature and variety of his duties not permitting 
Malcolm to be continually in the immediate vicinity of 
Holkar’s Court, he directed Major Agnew, his first as¬ 
sistant, to reside there as the channel of communication 
with the Mahratta Prince. To that officer he wrote in¬ 
structions, pointing out that “whilst it was meant to 
exercise that influence over the State which is best cal¬ 
culated to preserve it in peace, and to establish its pro¬ 
sperity on a ground that will promote the interests of the 
British Government, it was very important that it should 
be done in a way which would neither affect the temper 
nor hurt the pride of the Prince or his Ministers.” The 
restoration of order to Holkar’s dominions, and the settle¬ 
ment of their internal administration, was to be the great 
object aimed at, and that by no overt acts of interference, 
but by the exercise of an authority as much unseen, and 
an influence as much unfelt, as judgment, tact, and deli¬ 
cacy could render them. The par cere subjects maxim 
was never absent from Malcolm’s mind. 

“ Much pains had been taken,” he-wrote to the Poli¬ 
tical Secretary on the 26th, “ during the period of nego¬ 
tiation, to preserve temper as far as could be done with¬ 
out a sacrifice of essential interests; and certainly the 
reception of the mission of Major Agnew, and every sub- 
: -sequent act of the Ministers and followers of Mulhar Kao 
; Iiolkar, proved that this had been in a great degree 
i attained. I have, to promote this desirable object, pur- 
| chased the favorite elephants of- the young Prince, which 
. were among the captured property, and am in hopes of 
rendering his family a still more acceptable service by 
recovering their household images, which were plundered 
on the same occasion.” 

Whilst Malcolm was thus carrying out his measures 
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for tlie settlement of Holkar’s Government, he was movin' 
from place to place with the corps which he commanded 
keeping in check another Makratta chief, Jeswunt Ra< 
Bhao, one of Scindiah’s viceroys, who had revoltec 
against his own master, usurped a considerable tract o 
country belonging to one of the Rajpoot protected States 
and was harboring Pindarrees. He wrote in excellen 
spirits. There was fine bright frosty weather; gooc 
sport on the line of march; and every one was in gooc 
humor. “ I wish we had you here,” he wrote to hi: 
wife. “I would show you that I have realised all mj 
plans of making men work and fight, and do everything 
men ought to do, and yet be happy and make no com 
plaints.* The Pindarrees have gone from this quarter 
I do nothing on the march but shoot and hunt. A 
Bengal corps came near me four days ago. Severa 
officers came to see me; among others, a son of Rober 
Burns, a very fine young man. We had a grand even' 
ing, and I made him sing his father’s songs. He has £ 
modest but serious pride of being the son of the bare 
of his country which quite delighted me.” Burke and 
Burns were Malcolm’s favorite authors: and he seldom tra 
veiled about anywhere without a volume of the latter. 

“ The Pindarrees,” he wrote in another letter, “ are 
now giving themselves up by hundreds. Where are non 
the fools who said we could not do this thing ? Nevei 
was a more glorious result. The noble views of Lord 
Wellesley of establishing general tranquillity are now 
nearly accomplished; and if we have firmness and 
wisdom to preserve and maintain the great advantages 
we have gained, India will long enjoy an undisturbed 

* An officer who was on Malcolm’s humor. “ I need not tell you anything 
military staff at this time, told me, in else,” it was said- "You hare come 
1S5-I, that going, ou his first appoint- from a Government office, and might 
meat to the general, for instructions, lie instruct me. Keep everybody in good 
was told to keep everybody in good humor; and you will not go wrong. 
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peace. I continue in excellent health. -Moderation 1 and 
exercise are my secrets. -When:.we march,.I hunt on 
the dank. “When we do not march, I rise at daybreak, 
.and hunt over, ten or twelve miles of country. I have 
: famous horses, and am, you know, very prudent.” These 
.last words are underscored, and intended to be taken in 
~a negative-sense. He needed.good horses, for he rode 
^fifteen stone, and he rode: hard ; and was only prudent in- 
iasmucli as-that he- rode- well, and seldom contrived to 
hurt himself. 

At this time Malcolm-was in pursuit of JeswunhBao 
:Bhao, who had fled, into Me war. -Thither Malcolm 
followed.him, sent .a-summons to.him to surrender,x>n 
pain of being declared a.freebooter. -On the 11th..of 
.-February, . the chief intimated . his intention; to place 
'himself under Malcolm’s protection, and on the 14th die 
appeared in the General’s camp. His arrival was. wel¬ 
comed with great joy by. Malcolm,, who wrote on .the 
.15th: 

“This is my lucky year. Jeswunt Hao Bhao, a rebellious 
feudatory of Scindiah, who had provoked an attack, had fled 
intoMewar. I followed him, arid he - yesterday saved me further 
trouble by coming into my camp, and surrendering himself. I 
expect Kurreenv the chief of the Pindarrees (or at least-coequal 
•with .Cheetoo), will .do the . same to-morrow'.” 

Being in the vicinity of Chittore, he rode over to see 
.a place surrounded with so many historical associations, 
and on .his.return wrote the following account of.it to 
his wife : 

■I left my corps this morning to come twenty miles to see this 
celebrated fortress of Chittore, once before despoiled by Maho- 
medan. conquerors, < the seat.of Hindoo ...glory. It stands, on a 
■high detached hill, which lies -north and south, is: between four 
arid five .miles long, arid apparently (for I have not yet examined 
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tlie interior) .from half a-mile, to a mile in breadth. .The -whole is 
surrounded with, a wall, which is strengthened by a great number 
of bastions. In many places the perpendicular rock gives the 
appearance of a double rampart, and adds to the imposing 
grandeur of this mountain fortress, whose antiquity appears in the 
ruins of palaces, of turrets, and of temples,-that, are seen.above its 
walls. 

“ I inquired the date of Chittore from an old Brahmin, who was 
sent to give me information. ’ It was built, he said,' by. the 
Pnnduans (five brothers, .the fabulous heroes of-the Mahabwas), 
who flourished-five or six thousand years ago. The'family of the 
present Rana of Oudipore claimed possession,of it 1 two thousand 
years ago, and it is more than five hundred years since.it was 
taken by Allali-oo-deen. It was then .the ancient capitaLof. the 
Marrahs, contained all their wealth, and was defended (though 
without success) by all the army of their country. It now can only 
boast a miserable lower town, surrounded by ruins, .and a fortifi¬ 
cation Tailing into decay, defended by about’ five hundred men. 
'Twenty thousand would hardly man its walls. ’ Oudipore,- which 
is between .sixty, and seventy miles from this, has’ long- superseded 
, Chittore as the capital of Mewar; and the; latter has wot.even the 
advantage it would derive from being the residence of a degraded 
prince and impoverished court. .’’To - give you an idea of. the 
change in the fortunes of the present Ranas of Oudipore, I need 
only state they do not realise two lakhs of rupees per annum from 
a country which produced eighty lakhs, and of which "they are 
still' the nominal sovereigns. Till of late they were respected 
from their high descent, even by their conquerors. Madajee 
Scindiah,- when he despoiled the father of the reigning Prince, 
carried his palanquin, to mark his respect for the first of Rajpoots. 
Jemsheed Khan, a .Patan soldier, possessing the small jagheer of 
Nemahera (where I have been encamped for some.days),.lately 
made the reigning Rana come out of Oudipore several miles to 
meet him—a positive mark of inferiority; but old'Scindiah was a 
wily Mahratta, and cherished Hindoo'feeling; while the barbarous 
Patan, considering all of a contrary religion as ( Infidels,’ exulted 
in degrading one of the highest of that class. I have • sent ■ a 
message .to the Killadnr ; to. be allowed .to visit the buildings 
in the, upper fort, but am .doubtful, that his jealousy will.not 
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grant my request; and yet he must feel awkward in refusing it, 
ns he knows I yesterday sent orders for the delivery of two forts 
for his master, the Rana.” 

Knrreem Khan having surrendered as was'anticipated, 
and some refractory chiefs in the neighbourhood having 
been reduced, Malcolm proceeded to Iiolkar’s camp, 
where he arrived on the 2Gth of February, and was re¬ 
ceived in a friendly and respectful manner. The natural 
kindness of his heart, his tender compassion for fallen 
greatness, and his delight in young people, rendered him 
of all others the person most likely to become personally 
popular at the Court of the boy-Prince, to lighten the 
distresses and to smooth down the animosities of his 
late enemies. “ I have been lately with my young ward , 
Mulhar Rao Holkar,” he wrote, “ and certainly the 
change of a few weeks is wonderful. The fellows that I 
was hunting like wild beasts are all now tame, and com¬ 
bine in declaring that I am their only friend. All the 
chiefs of Holkar are in good humor. The boy himself 
is at present delighted with a small elephant (which he 
lost, and I recovered and sent him) that dances like a 
dancing-girl; and a little Pegu pony, of which I made 
him a present, and which ambles at a great rate. I went 
out to hunt with him a few days ago, and we had great 
fun. The little fellow, though only eleven years of age, 
rides beautifully. He mounted a tall bay horse very 
fairly broken, and taking a blunt spear nine feet in 
length, tilted with two or three others in very superior 
style, wheeling, charging, and using his spear as well as 
the rest of them. He expressed grief at my going away, 
as he discovered that I was very fond of play and 
hunting.” 

But Malcolm did much more than hunt and play. His 
efforts to settle the country were strenuous and success- 
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fu]. Other Pindarree chiefs came in to him, and were 
soon established as peaceable inmates of his camp. He 
moved from place to place with a motley assemblage of 
troops—representatives, as it were, of nearly all the 
states of India—soldiers of the Company; soldiers of the 
Pcishwahj soldiers of the Nizam; veterans of Mysore; 
Sikh horsemen from the Punjab; Rajpoots of the Kotah 
State; Mahrattas in Holkar’s service, our old enemies; 
and bodies of tamed and tattered Pindarrees, made up 
the diversified procession. Ilis regular force—now de¬ 
tached from the main army, and made an independent 
command—was now at Mehidpore, and thither Mal¬ 
colm, after leaving Holkar’s camp, proceeded to join it. 
On the Stli of March he wrote to his wife that he had 
once more pitched his tent on the old battle-field. “And 
I inwardly thanked God,” he added, “ who had pre¬ 
served me to you and the dear little ones; and more 
than that, who had, by inspiring me with strength to do 
my dut}', rendered me worthy of the great blessing I 
enjoy in having such a family.” 

From Mehidpore, Malcolm moved to Oujein. There 
was still some active work before him; there were still 
Pindarrees to be brought into his camp. Kurreem Khan.. 
had come in ; another, named Raj mi, surrendered in the 
course of April. But there was one chief, Che'etoo.by 
name, a man of great energy and daring, who could not 
consent to become a pensioner upon our bounty, and to 
be despatched to what he called a distant and dread¬ 
ful country. Malcolm at one time declared that if he 
caught Cheetoo he would hang him, and that he would 
do his best to catch him. But more compassionate 
feelings came over him, and he wrote a letter to the 
chief, offering him terms.if he would come in; but the 
proud spirit of the Pindarree was not to be humbled, 
and he still kept his seat in the saddle and trusted to his 
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fate. TIis followers were dispersed; lie himself was 
powerless. But he wandered about with a few attend¬ 
ants, now on the hills, now in the jungles, seeking pro¬ 
tection from our enemies, spending miserable days and 
nights in constant fear of surprise,. never dismounting 
from his horse, even for sleep, only to encounter at last 
a more remorseless enemy than the British. 

■Meanwhile, Malcolm's efforts to restore order and tran¬ 
quillity to Holkar's disturbed country had been attended 
with good success. In the Soandwarree districts several 
.refractoiy Zumeendars had been, reduced, and his de¬ 
tachments had penetrated into all parts of Malwab, from 
.Hindiall to Moheysir. “It is six weeks since I left 
Oujein,” lie wrote on the 10th of May to Lord Hastings, 

“ and from that date to the present:moment this force 
has been divided into small detachments, which have 
traversed every path and every ghaut of the forests 
between.Hindiah and Moheysir, and it is a remarkable 
fact, that though the. country, abounds with. Bbeels and 
robbers, under numerous chiefs, alike celebrated for their 
habits of. rapacity and violence, not a rupee of property 
has been stolen or a camp-follower hurt. These plun¬ 
derers have, on the contrary, sought my camp and that 
of officers whom I detached, and expressed their earnest 
hope that. I.would take their condition into considera-. 
tion, and provide means of livelihood less criminal and 
hazardous, than that to which they had long been, com¬ 
pelled by necessity. I am now engaged, in .a very mi¬ 
nute inquiry .into their real or supposed rights, and I 
hope I. may be able to effect some arrangement that will 
preserve the tranquillity of the. country.” 

.He rejoiced in nothing so much as in. this work of 
pacification. ..His letters to", his family show, how truly 
.his heart was.in it. ..There is something very pleasant 
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and characteristic in llic folloaving, addressed at this time 
to his rvife: 

“You will rejoice to hear nil my undertakings succeed. 'I 
have just tmnquilliscd, by beating some and petting others, the 
most troublesome provinco in Malwah; nnd during my operations 
against the few remaining Pindnrrccs in this quarter, though the 
country is covered with mountains nnd forests, though my detach¬ 
ments have marched everywhere, nnd through countries so in¬ 
fested with robbers nnd lawless mountaineers that our troops, from 
past suffering, dreaded them, I have not had a rupee’s worth of 
value stolen, and not a follower wounded. This, my dear Char¬ 
lotte, I am proud of, for it is the result of good arrangement, and 
of a general impression, which even the most lawless own, of my 
being neither unmerciful nor unjust. I am the general arbitrator 
and pacificator of the whole country. I support my title to these 
names by accessibility at all hours to the peasant as well as the 
prince. The.labor is.great, but its result is delightful. Out of 
forty-six villages within ten miles of this only seven were inha¬ 
bited six days ago, when I declared it was my intention to cantoon 
here. The rest were in complete ruins, ever}' house roofless. 
The inhabitants of twenty have already returned to their homes, 
nnd arc beginning to rebuild. The whole I trust to see flourish¬ 
ing in a few months. Hadir-Bhecl, the mountain chief, who has 
committed all these devastations, and is the terror of the country, 
has already sent his only son, a fine boy, just the age of George, 
and promises to come himself. I gave the young plunderer 
knives with six blades.and a nice little Arab pony. He has taken 
a great affection for me, is.going to settle in my camp, to hunt, 
shoot, and play with me, and to learn cultivation instead of 
plundering; and he insists that I must take a pet elk that' has 
been broken in to ride, and can run faster up a stony hill,'the 
little fellow says, than a swift horse 1 As your friend Colonel 
Russell and I were yesterday wallring from the place where I am 
building a little bungalow to my tent, we were met by a joyous- 
looking group. A young .lad, dressed in red, with his eyes 
painted, fine ear-rings, &c., was brought forward by an old man, 
while a troop of females, half hiding their faces, among whom-was 
a little girl of eight years of age, gaily dressed, came behind. A 
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on war or on peace, Malcolm prepared himself to meet 
the emergency. He made his military dispositions, and 
delayed the removal of Ilolkar’s Court to Indore. “ The 
approximation of the Peishwah to this quarter,” lie -wrote, 
on the 17th of May, to Major Agnew, “whether with 
amicable or hostile views, requires that every element of 
intrigue should bo kept as much as possible at a distance; 
and whilst I should feel my military operations clogged 
by the presence of IIolbar’s Court at Indore, I should 
st ill more fear having ary negotiations I entered into with 
Badjee Kao disturbed and interrupted by its being in the 
immediate vicinity.” 

It was soon apparent, however, that it was with diplo¬ 
macy, not with war, that Badjee Rao was to be met.. 
Late on the 17th of May an emissary from the Peishwah . 
arrived in Malcolm’s camp at Mhow with a letter from > 
his master. The conference between thcMahratta Envoy i 
and the British General lasted during a great part of fliei 
night. Everything that could be urged in favor of ■the/ 
Peishwah was urged, but with no avail, by the former] 
Malcolm could not hold out any hope that the British 
Government would consent to restore Badjee Tao even- 
to a state of nominal sovereignty. He had forfeited by 
his conduct all claim to title or dominion. But imme¬ 
diate submission, it was added, by hastening the termina¬ 
tion of the war which he had so unjustifiably provoked, 
might even then induce them to consider with all cle- 
money and generosity his fallen state. Binding that, ho 
could not move the officer, the Mahratta agent then en¬ 
deavoured to touch the heart of the man. He appealed 
to Malcolm’s old feelings of personal friendship. “ That 
friendship,” it was answered, “ was disregarded when it 
might have saved. I warned Mm of his danger, hut my 
advice was thrown away. I shall still, however, be re¬ 
joiced to be the instrument of saving him from toial ivir. 
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ranee ; could", misinterpret. Low was,-, therefore;' now 
instructed to intimate to tlie Peishwah tliat, although he 
could never again be restored to sovereignty, and never; 
allowed to reside in the Deccan, his safety, .if he would' 
throw himself upon the protection of'the British, .should 
be guaranteed ; that. he should be treated, with respect; 
that lie should ■ enjoy personal liberty, .and be allowed.as.. 
much .latitude in' the- choice of his future place of. resi¬ 
dence as might be deemed compatible with the general: 
peace of India. It was to be intimated also to the; 
Peishwah that Sir- John Malcolm was advancing to 
Mundlasir, and that if the Prince, detaching himself 
from his followers, with the exception only of Iris family 
and' immediate personal adherents, would advance to 
that place, the English General would visit his camp 
unattended, and there negotiate the terms of .his sur¬ 
render.'. 

Lieutenant Lowstarted, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Macdonald, another of Malcolm’s political assistants; and 
the- General then, making such a disposition of his troops 
as would enable him completely to surround the Peish- ■; 
wall’s position, and prevent all hope of escape, prepared ! - 
to move down to the banks of the Taptee river. But j 
new perplexities which arose in this conjuncture required \ 
new diplomatic counsels and new military combinations. 
Whilst Malcolm was concerting his measures to compel 
theesurrender of the Peishwah, intelligence came into his ; 
camp'to the effect that Appa-Sahib, the Rajalfof Berar, ' 
who had been placed in mild restraint at Nagpoor, had 
escaped. It was felt that this event 'might unsettle the 
mind of Badjee Kao, raise new hopes in his breast, and 
prevent the peaceable settlement which Malcolm had.so 
much'at heart. It would have been easy to beat him in 
the field, and,- iff he were not slain in battle, to seize his 
person, and : to carry him a prisoner, to Calcutta. But 
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m pursuit of a very doubtful one, but to have lessened 
tlie operation of the only motive from which we can 
expect success in a negotiation which commences in 
requiring from a ruler the abdication of Iris throne. His 
distress may be very great, but the concession is one that 
can onfy be expected under a feeling of the most immi¬ 
nent alarm for his personal liberty or life. Having from 
the first taken this view of the case, I have never con¬ 
cealed the nature of the terms that would be exacted, nor 
given reason to think that our military operations would 
be relaxed for a moment till the object was accom¬ 
plished.” 

These military operations were nearly pushed to the 
; extent of an attack upon Badjee Rao’s camp. Briga¬ 
dier-General Doveton was at the end of Ma}' ready to 
advance from Boorhanpore and fling himself upon the 
Peishwali’s army, when a letter from Lieutenant Low, 
announcing that negotiations were in progress, suspended 
the hostile movement. Malcolm in the mean while had 
moved up to the vicinity of the Mahratta position, prepar¬ 
ing for an interview with the Peishwah, which he be¬ 
lieved would result in the Prince’s surrender. It was a 
moment of intense excitement; but in the midst of it 
his mind reverted to his wife and children at home, and 
even the near prospect of an event which would ensure 
the general pacification and settlement of Central India, 
to which he had been looking forward with eager huma¬ 
nity for years, and the thought of the great duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities wdiich rested upon him, could not keep down 
the corroding anxieties inseparable from the condition of 
the absent husband and father. On the 28tli of May, 
dating his letter from “ Camp, 30 miles north of Asseer- 
ghur,” he wrote thus to -liis wife : 

“Look at tlie date, and think of me in a murky jungle, in 
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rather an old tent, with the thermometer above 120 degrees, a 
terrible land wind blowing; but on the other hand,.thank God, I 
am well, and that the grilling I am undergoing, with many fine 
fellows in this part of the world, is likely to terminate the war. 
My two assistants, Captain Low and Alexander Macdonald, are 
actually to-day with Badjee Rao, settling for his'meeting me to¬ 
morrow, or the day after. We have got troops all around him, 
and he can only protract the war by going among the hills, and 
leading, for a period at least, the life of a common freebooter, and 
for this cause neither his habits of body nor mind are adapted. 
Subadar Syud Hussein,, my native aide-de-camp (whom you will 
recollect commanding my escort), returned from Badjee Rno’s 
camp yesterday. He represents that great but fallen and unhappy 
Prince as raving about me, repeating ten times in a minute that X 
am his only friend in the world, and that he has no hopes in this 
earth beyond my favor and friendship. I Have a bitter pill to- 
offer him. He- must resign both the name and power of a sove¬ 
reign. After that he will enjoy comfort and affluence, and as 
much liberty as can be granted consistent either with his good or 
our safety. A few days will determine my success. If I can 
reconcile this Prince to liis fate, and terminate the war, I shall be 
the most fortunate of men. All that I could have seen in my 
dreams will have occurred within a short twelvemonth. To drive 
these murderous Pindarrees from their haunts—to have the most 
conspicuous part in the proudest action thatjias been fought—to 
run Holkar down, and settle the peace with him—to receive the 
submission of Kurreem Khan, the principal Pindarree chief, Handu 
Bukish, and several others,, and to send them into Hindostan to 
be settled-—to employ the few corps left with me in Madras in a 
manner that, with the. aid of my Political Settlements, has re¬ 
stored, in the short space of three months, peace and confidence to 
a country that has been in a state, of disorder and internal war¬ 
fare—and to conclude all this good fortune by receiving the; sub¬ 
mission: of Badjee Rao, and carrying or sending-him to-repent at 
the holy city of Benares, would be quite enoughI. could desire 
no more;. 

“ While in the midst of these scenes, a letter from Mr. Camp¬ 
bell of the 28th, enclosing your delightful letters-to the 18th of 
that month, alarms me by saying Lady Malcolm has been detained 
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at Frant by tbe illness of one of the children. I trust in God this 
darling child is better. How completely do such communications 
awaken me from every dream of ambition, to tell me whom all 
my happiness is treasured up in—you and my little ones. The 
thought of one of 3-011 ailing makes me unhappy. I cannot bear 
to contemplate any reverse in this fortunate part of my condition. 

I have been spoilt by everything hitherto going to my wish. I 
am become unreasonable, and expect more than God gives us; but 
this I cannot help. I pass da}'s of toil and anxiety—I am almost 
weary of my existence. But I retire at night, and when alone 
build castles, every room of which is inhabited by you and my 
children, and am happy. 

<e I sat down to write a long letter, but a despatch from Low— 
this moment received—has obliged me to break off. The nego¬ 
tiations commence, of course, in delays and vexations, but I shall, 
please God, work it through, and should it fail, I have collected 
the means of his destruction on this side, while General Doveton 
is still stronger upon his rear. I shall write j'ou the moment the 
die is decided.” 

Three days after the date of this letter, Malcolm, 
attended by the members of his Staff, and an escort of 
three hundred men, went out., to. -meet the Peishwah,..., 
who had moved down to a villagejiamed Keyree, with 
about two thousand horse, eight hundred infantry, and 
two guns. Many doubted the prudence of a step which 
seemed to place the English General at the mercy of his 
enemies ; and some of Malcolm’s native friends warned 
him that the danger of treacheiy was great. But the 
General had no fear. He reasoned otherwise with him¬ 
self. The Peishwah had long declared that Malcolm 
was his best friend; and what could assure him more of 
the fact than his appearance, thus fearlessly and con¬ 
fidingly, in his camp ? What was more likely to still the 
alarms and allay the suspicions which his councillors had 
endeavoured to excite in his breast? There was much 
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tlie very members of his family had been forgetful of the 
ties of relationship and blood. In such a melancholy 
condition, he said, he could turn to no other friend than 
Malcolm, whom he now entreated, with tears in his eyes, 
to commiserate his fallen state, and to administer some 
relief to his sufferings. 

To this Malcolm, deeply pitying the unhappy state of 
the fallen Prince, replied mildly but firmly, that he was 
really the friend of Badjee Rao; but that-he should ill 
perform the offices of friendship if he should inspire him 
with false hopes. As a friend, he could only tell him 
that the time had-come for .him to exercise all tlie for- 
___titude_and courage lie possessed, and to bear his misfor*.... . 
tune s with manly resignation. It was of little use, con¬ 
tinued Malcolm, to revert to the past. The fiat had 
gone forth for the utter expurgation of the Poonah 
sovereignty then and for ever from the catalogue of sub¬ 
stantive states, and that the residence of the Peishwah, 
under any terms, in any part of the Deccan, was thence¬ 
forth an impossibility. “ There are periods in the lives! 
of men,” he added, “ when great sacrifices are demanded j 
of them. The tribe to which your Highness belongs has \ > 
been celebrated in all ages for its courage. Brahmin \ 
women have burnt upon the funeral piles of them hus- j 
bands. Men have thrown themselves from precipices to ' 
propitiate the deity for themselves, or to avert misfor¬ 
tune from them families. You are called upon for no 
such effort. The sacrifice demanded from you is, in 
fact, only the resignation of a power which you do not 
possess, and which you can never hope to regain; and 
your abandonment of a country wliicli has been the 
scene of your misfortunes. This is all that you sacrifice; 
and in return you are offered a safe asylum, a liberal 
provision for yourself and such of the most respectable 
of your adherents as have been involved in your rum/ 
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Malcolm that the unhappy Prince was still undecided. 
He used every possible pretext to obtain even a few 
hours’ delay, and implored Malcolm, by the memory of 
their old friendship, to give him one more meeting. But 
the General was not to be driven by these appeals from 
the resolution he had declared. On that very evening, 
he said, the propositions he had to make on the part of 
the British Government should be sent in, and that if 
they were not accepted within twenty-four hours the 
Peishwah should at once be treated as an enemy. 

Malcolm rose to depart, but the Peishwah implored 
him to be seated ; and again and again renewed the con¬ 
ference, and strove to prevent his withdrawal. When 
lie went at last the wretched man whispered to him, as 
a secret to be imparted to no one, that he had no longer 
any power or authority over his troops. “ I fear every j 
moment,” added Badjee Rao, “open disobedience, even! 
from my oldest adherents. My great reluctance to suffer j 
you to depart is occasioned by the feeling that it is only j 
in your presence I am secure of my liberty and life.” 

It was ten o’clock at night when Malcolm returned to 
his tent, and at once prepared to forward the propositions 
for the acceptance of the Peishwah. Immediately upon 
the breaking up of the conference, Badjee Rao had re¬ 
turned to the summit of the hill-pass from which he had 
descended, there to form a junction with the remainder 
of his troops, and to be protected by the guns in liis rear. 
He had previously sent in much of his property to the 
fortress of Asseerghur, the commandant of which, a ser¬ 
vant of Scindiah, was willing to resist the authority of 
the British. And there were other indications which 
rendered it extremely doubtful whether the unfortunate 
Prince was not nushing headlong to liis destruction. 

At break of day the propositions were forwarded to 
the Peisliwah’s camp, couched in the following terms: 
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of June, 1818, was remembered to liis dying day with 
feelings that he found it difficult to describe. The result 
was extremely doubtful. Surrounded as he was by ad¬ 
herents whose fate depended upon his own, the Peishwah 
might at any moment, under the influence of a present 
fear, determine to break off the negotiations, or he might 
be hurried into hostilities by the despairing madness of 
his soldiery. A little thing might turn the scale in favor 
of war; and the sword once drawn, nothing less could 
follow than the massacre of the Peishwah’s army. Mal¬ 
colm had so made the disposition of his troops—had so 
hemmed in the Mahrattas on every side—that escape 
was an impossibility. On that day he made some altera¬ 
tions in the distribution of the different components of 
his force, which rendered the circle of enclosure still 
more effectual; and an express was sent off to General 
Doveton, who was at Boorlianpore, exhorting him by all 
possible means,to intervene between the Peishwah’s camp 
and the fortress of Asseergliur, and at once to attack 
Trimbackjee’s force. Badjee Rao had repudiated his 
Minister, whose atrocities had placed him wholly out of 
the reach of the mercy and forgiveness of the British. 

Whilst these military arrangements were being made 
•for the destruction of Badjee Rao, in the event of his 
rejecting the propositions, Malcolm was assailed by nu¬ 
merous messages from the Peishwah himself, and over¬ 
tures and applications from his principal adherents. 
Great as was his experience of the native character, he 
had never before, in all his life, seen it displayed in so 
many varieties of shade, “ from the lowest to the highest 
principle,” as he said, “that can actuate the human 
mind.” “ I never,” he added, when narrating these in¬ 
cidents in a letter to his wife—“ I never had such a task, 
and I trust that I never shall again.” There was selfish 
intrigue on the one extreme, and generous devotion on 
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the other. There were some who had not a thought 
‘beyond their own immediate interests, who would have 
basely sacrificed everything to their own greed; and 
there were others willing to abandon everything to share 
the fortunes of' their master, and, if need be, to die by 
his side. 

It was a day of intense excitement throughout Mal¬ 
colm’s camp. News of passing events was eagerly sought 
and earnestly discussed. The issue of the negotiations 
might hinge upon some incident occurring at a distance. 

Much,” wrote Malcolm, in a long and deeply-interesting 
letter to his’wife, '“was supposed to hang on passing 
events. The fall of the strong fortress of Chandah, the 
escape of Appa-Sahib, the ex-Raj ah of Nagpoor, and the 
complete defeat of the Peishwah’s troops at Salapore by 
our friend Tom Munro, made more than amends for a 
check we received at the Port of Malaghur, in Candeish. 
I made no secret of any event that had occurred. I re¬ 
fused to listen to any unworthy plots. I used no argu¬ 
ments to the more respectable part of the Peishwah’s 
adherents but what were calculated to satisfy them of 
the impossibility of further resistance; and while I told 
them .that their future welfare depended upon his sub¬ 
mission (as a consideration of them was' included in my 
proposition), I pointed out the necessity of their using 
that influence which their well-proved allegiance had 
given them, to bring the vacillating mind of Badjee Rao 
to a decision that was alike necessary for their good, for 
his, and for the general peace of India. Having brought 
the feelings of all whom I could see or reach in any 
manner to bear upon one point—having satisfied the 
mind of Badjee Rao that I had confidence in him— 
having placed all the corps in the position in which they 
could act witli effect—I proclaimed, at twelve o’clock 
on the night of the 2nd, my intention to march next 
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morning. I told them that General Doveton would 
move at the same time, and that another corps, under 
Colonel Russell, which I had before detached, would 
inarch also; and that any attempt to retreat would be 
destruction. I also wrote to the commandant of As- 
seerghur, a fortress of Scindiah’s, warning him against 
receiving the enemies of the British Government.” 

There was then at Malcolm’s head-quarters a confiden¬ 
tial agent, or news-writer, of Badjee Rao, whom the Eng¬ 
lish General had permitted to lay posts, and send out 
messengers in all directions to report what was going on 
in the British camp. The greatest obstacle to the suc¬ 
cessful termination of the negotiations resided in the 
extreme timidity of the Peishwah, who was suspicious 
of all our movements, and apprehensive of a sudden 
attack on his position. To allay these alarms, Malcolm 
had encouraged the news-writer to communicate freely 
with the Maliratta camp ; but he now sent for the man, 
and told him that there was no longer any need of his 
services—that he must return at once to his master, and 
never show his face again to the British except in the, 
suite of the Peishwah. “ Tell your master,” added Mal¬ 
colm, “ that at six o’clock to-morrow morning I march : 
to Keyrcc; and that if he intends to accept my terms, 
he must leave the hills, and pitch near my tent by noon- • 
tide. After that hour I cau only regal’d him as an- 1 
enemy.” 

Having sent out horsemen along all the roads which 
led to his camp to turn back any envoys or messengers 
from the Peishwah who might be coming with new 
overtures or excuses for delay, Malcolm prepared to 
move forward at the appointed hour. By nine o’clock 
he had reached the ground at the foot of the hill on 
which. Badjee Rao was encamped. At a short distance 
from our camp one of the Peishwah’s principal agents 
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that a cavalcade was approaching, and that Badjee Rao 
himself was one of the party. On this, Low was sent 
forward to meet them, and by ten o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 3rd of June the camp of the Peishwah was 
close to the British lines. 

Malcolm waited upon him. The fallen Prince appeared' 
gloomy and desponding; he spoke of his hard fate—of 
the misconduct of others, which had forced him into 
this humiliating position—of the sufferings that were 
before him. But Malcolm spoke cheerfully and con¬ 
solingly to him; said that, although further resistance 
might have delayed the hour of his final downfall, that 
fall would have been, when it came at last—and nothing 
could prevent its coming—far more calamitous both to 
himself and his adherents; that now he was received as 
a friend of the British Government a liberal provision 
had been made for him, and he would pass the re¬ 
mainder of his days in security and comfort; whereas 
another appeal to arms could have had but one result— 
it would have involved himself and his friends in irre¬ 
trievable ruin, and made them outcasts and wanderers 
for the rest of their days. 

In the vicinity of Malcolm’s camp the unfortunate 
Prince soon found that all the promises he had received 
were abundantly realised, and he speedily began to 
emerge out of his depression. The cordial, cheery 
manner of the man whom he -regarded as the last of his 
English friends, did much to reassure him; and Mal¬ 
colm, a few days after the surrender'of the Peishwah, 
was talking merrily and laughing with him. “ I am 
delighted to see you happier,” said the General. “When 
you want me, you must say ‘ Come when you are tired 
of me, c Go.’ For the last year I have been in the woods 
of Mewar and Mai wall; I have lost all form and ceremony, 
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structions, and I shall be anxious to hear from Lord 
Hastings.” 

This anxiety was not soon relieved. Lord Hastings,' 
who was at this time on his way back to the Presidency, 
had marked with approval all the measures which Mal¬ 
colm had concerted for the capture of Badjee Kao. The 
military dispositions which he had made completely to 
surround the Peishwah, and to cut off all chances of 
escape—dispositions extending over a line of not less 
than two hundred miles—had been distinguished by a 
rare amount of forecast and vigor, of local information 
and professional skill ; :S and Lord Hastings had written 
to Malcolm to express the high opinion which he enter- 
tamed of these combinations, saying: 


“Everystcp taken by you since the approach of Badjee Kao 
to Malwali was announced, marks the judgment as well as vigor of 


* In a letter written to the Duke 
of Wellington, a few weeks after the 
surrender of the Pcisliwali, there is a 
compendious account of these opera¬ 
tions, which I insert here, as of a more 
precise and detailed character than 
that given in the text: “ I had dis- 
osable with me three battalions of Ma¬ 
ras Sepoys—one regiment of Madras 
Cavalry—two regiments of Bombay 
Sepoys—five brigades of six-pounders, 
four companies of grenadiers of a re¬ 
gular Hyderabad corps, and three thou¬ 
sand irregular horse. At Holkar’s 
Court at Rampoorah I had a brigade 
of Bengal Infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry; and Ochtcrlony, who com¬ 
manded, the reserve in the Jycporc 
country, sent me two battalions of in¬ 
fantry and two thousand' of Skinner’s 
Hindostaucc horse. With these menus 
I arranged for every event; but -the 
first was to occupy positions on the 
Ncrbudda, and the high ghauts imme¬ 
diately north of that river, which would 
prevent! his entering Malwali. This 
obliged me to occupy a line of nearly 
two hundred miles, to complete which 


I was obliged to call on Brigadier- 
General Watson at Salmon-, who sent 
a light detachment to Kotra—a posi¬ 
tion to the south of the Ncrbuddn, 
twenty miles west of Hussingabad. 
In occupying this line I had no aid 
from Ocntcrlony’s reinforcements nor 
the corps at Bampoornh, except one 
regiment of cavalry which I called 
from the latter, the whole of these- 
troops, ns well as some of Holkar’s 
horse (on whom I could depend), 
being necessary for the protection, or 
rather the overawing of the country; 
but my deficiency m numbers was 
made up by the natural strength of the 
line — by my correct knowledge of 
every ford on the river and every pass 
in the hills—by an excellent Intelli- 
ence Department—and by a personal 
nowledge of all the chiefs of the plun¬ 
dering tribes on the Nerbudda. This 
last was a great source of strength; 
and. previous circumstances led to my 
having great reliance on it. These ar¬ 
rangements had scarcely been com¬ 
pleted before I heard that Badjee Rao 
was flying,towards Asseerghur.” 
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the termination of the war, and for the maintenance of 
the character of the British Government for substantive 
justice. In what light Malcolm himself regarded the 
question may be gathered from the letters which he ad¬ 
dressed at this time to his friends in India and England, 
and to the public functionaries of the former country. 
To the Duke of Wellimilon he wrote: 

V—- 

u I fcnr Lord Hastings thinks I have given Badjee Itao better 
terms than he was entitled to; but this is not the opinion of El- 
phtnstono. Munro. Ochtcrlony. and others who are on the scene; 
nor do I think the Governor-General will continue to think so 
when he receives nil the details. You will, I am sure, be con¬ 
vinced that it would have been impossible to have obtained his 
submission on other terms, and the object of terminating the war 
was enough to justify nil I have done, independent of the consi¬ 
deration connected with our own dignity, and with that regard 
we were bound on such an occasion to show to the feelings of his 
adherent?, ar.d to the prejudices of the natives of India.” 

To Thomas Munro he wrote a few days afterwards: 

You were right in your guess about my reason for thinking 
vou scclt ('harsh). Your sentiments upon my settlement with 
Badjee Itoo were quite a cordial. I have not been so happy in this 
case r.s to nr.::c:Dr.te the wishes of the Governor-General. He 
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Every prince and chief who had felt or dreaded our power, every 
freebooter we had subdued, all soldiers whom our success had de¬ 
prived of service, would have cherished hopes for change ; many 
would have joined him, and there cannot be a doubt that those 
men even who had left him from the fatigue and privation to 
which the}' were exposed, would, when they and their horses were 
refreshed, and the}' saw no chance of other employ, have rejoined 
his standard, and if that should have occurred, there would have 
been the necessity of our bringing into the field armies which 
would have cost more than the value of the life-pension granted 
to Badjce Rao; and, considering the subject in that view, I 
deemed it a great saving of expenditure. Of the fact of its being 
utterly impossible to have brought affairs to a speedy conclusion 
on any terms but those of the liberal provision and honorable 
treatment which I awarded to this Prince, there can, for the 
reasons I have already stated, be no doubt; as it was impossible to 
foresee the circumstances under which his submission would take 
place, I could not, before the moment of its occurrence, deter¬ 
mine the amount of pension consideration of the public inte¬ 
rests might lead me to offer him. Had I found Badjee Rao ns 
much reduced as had been represented—had I considered him 
destitute of the means of protracting the contest, or disposed to 
throw himself unconditionally upon the British Government—I 
should certainly have left this important point to be settled by the 
Governor-General; but situated as I have shown him to be, I had 
to balance between using the only means that would produce his 
submission, and all the expense and hazard of protracted warfare.” 

On the second point—the necessity of upholding the 
character of the British Government for generosity and 
good faith—Sir John Malcolm observes : 

“ That the character of the British Government would be raised 
by its granting the Peishwali a liberal and affluent provision I felt 
fully assured. It bad been the policy of that state, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes whose bad faith and 
treachery had compelled it to divest them of all power and do¬ 
minion with a generosity which almost lost sight of their offences. 
The effect of this course of proceeding, in reconciling all classes to 
its rule, had been great. The liberality and the humanity which 
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lii? continuance in arm? would have been ; I well knew that the 
moment he submitted he would unstring a bow that he never 
could robe ml.” 

Hut. this reasoning did not convince the Governor- 
General and his advisers. Malcolm’s arguments were 
combated, his proceedings disapproved; and again lie 
was put on ltis defence. Another long public letter, 
therefore, was written, in which all the above arguments 
were set forth with renewed emphasis and still greater 
distinctness. At the same time he wrote a private letter 
to Mr. Adam, which contains sonic passages loo charac¬ 
teristic to be withheld: 

" I have received yours of the 19th alt.," wrote Malcolm on the 
17th of August, “and your long-expected public despatch, which 
J will confess is even less satisfactory than I anticipated, and God 
knows 1 did not expect much. But though 1 concluded you 
would tight for your consistency, your principles, and your pre¬ 
dictions, I thought some small point might he given up to a 
supposed minuter knowledge of local circumstances; and I 
thought, also, that a more exclusive and decided approbation 
would have been given to the manner in which (under the view 
1 took of the subject) I did the work. But. you continue to 
occupy every hillock of j-our original ground, and qualify (like a 
Scotchman as you are) every sentence of applause. I conclude 
from what you state that you have been handsomer in your men¬ 
tion of me to the Directors. If you have, let me have a copy; 

I want something to put me in good humor, though God knows 
getting rid of Badjcc Kao and the cholera morbus in the same week 
is enough to put any human being in spirits. 

“ You answer much of your public despatch when you make the 
conclusion that Badjcc Kao will stick by me; because, as you natu¬ 
rally ask, ‘What other course has ho?’ or, in other words, Where 
could lie be better? This is a reflection which I am satisfied occurs 
to Badjcc Kao and to those about him at least fifty times a day, 
and forms one of the chief grounds of my confidence. Does it not 
occur to you that if he had been reduced to a condition in point of 
allowances, respectability, and liberty that degraded him in his 
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from the Secretary’s office were written in a somewhat 
grudging spirit, those which the Governor-General ad¬ 
dressed to the authorities at home were not stinting in 
their commendations of Malcolm's conduct. On the re¬ 
ceipt of the letter last quoted and the official despatch 
which it accompanied, Lord Hastings closed the contro¬ 
versy in the following generous words: 

a There must be a replication to your public and private re¬ 
joinder in the discussion respecting Badjee Kao’s surrender. It 
will not, however, be in any shape but this letter, the purport of 
which is likely to bo satisfactory to you. No more than justice is 
done to me by you in your belief that I would wish you to urge 
on your side of the argument all that you think advantageous 
towards sustaining it. Your public despatch will, consequently, 
be put on record without any comment on its reasoning. Were 
anybody ever likely to read a line of these documents, I apprehend 
your assumptions would be more calculated to meet credit than 
mine. But I really cannot flatter you that our labors in this con¬ 
troversy have the least chance of perusal. The quintessence of 
such subjects can alone be attended to at home. Now, let me say 
that in my communications to the authorities at home there has 
not been a qualification or a drawback to the praise which I have 
given to you, and that praise has been warm. It is only where 
principles could come to be sifted that I could not honestly repress 
the sentiment on which I differed from you. Such niceties did 
not come at all into question in a general exposition; and I am 
willing to believe that it was a true, well-weighed feeling which I 
indulged when I mixed no alloy 'with a truly-merited applause. 
Be satisfied, therefore, for you have ample reason to be so, as I 
doubt not you will have proof.” 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since Malcolm under¬ 
took, on the part of the British Government, to settle on 
the dethroned Mahratta Prince the generous pension 
which was the subject of this controversy. But still 
there is a conflict of opinion regarding the policy of the 
measure. In the consideration of such a question there 
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The loss was greater than Malcolm anticipated. Badjee 
Rao was a man of feeble constitution and debauched 
habits, far advanced in years at the time of his sur¬ 
render ; but annuitants are proverbially long-lived, and 
the ex-Peishwah drew his pension for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. I have heard the longevhy of Badjee Rao spoken 
of as one of Malcolm’s offences, as though such an acci¬ 
dent could really affect the question. If he had died in 
the course of the first year it would not have made the 
measure a wiser one, nor does the long continuance of the 
incubus on our finances, on the other hand, stamp its 
folly. Such burdens are doubtless very grievous. The 
large amount which is paid by the Government of the 
East India Company in the shape of pensions to de¬ 
posed princes and their adherents is one of the great im¬ 
pediments to that accumulation of surplus revenue which 
is so much required for the domestic improvement of the 
country. The money apportioned to these decayed 
potentates is, for the most part, very profligately spent. 
There is no sadder spectacle, indeed, than the court of 
one of these broken royalties. But I hope the time is 
very far distant when we shall cease to make liberal 
provision for all whom we strip of their estates. The 
character of the British Government for justice and gene¬ 
rosity is of more worth to us than anything else; when 
rve cease thus to recognise the claims of the fallen we 
shall be regarded only as spoliators and usurpers. 

It may be said that justice might have been satisfied 
and generosity displayed by a less prodigal bestowal; 
but it is doubtful whether the Peishwah, who expected 
a larger pension, would have been induced to come in at 
all by the offer of a smaller one. Amrut Rao, who was 
only a servant of the Peishwah, had, fifteen years before, 
been guaranteed a pension of seven lakhs, as the price of 
his defection, by General Wellesley. A smaller amount, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ASSEF.RGIIUK. 

[ISIS.] 

dispersion or xnr. rr.ismvAu’s borrow kies—mutiny or tsiu arahs— svr- 

V BUSSED BY MAECOEU—DEPARTURE OV BMUl'.V. HM! VOU UtNtlOSTAN—IM¬ 
PROVEMENT OR THE COUNTRY — THE ASNYE 1T.STIVAI<—MARCORM’S CHA¬ 
RACTER AS AN ADMINISTRATOR—AITA-SAIUR AN1) ClIEKTOO—THE NIECE OP 
ASSEERGUUR—ITS SURRENDER. 


The subjection of the Pcishwah being now accom¬ 
plished, it remained only to break up the military force 
by whicli he was accompanied, and to remove the Prince 
himself to a fitting asylum in the Company’s dominions. 
For some days both objects seemed to be in a fair way 
towards a peaceable attainment. The Peishwnh’s fol¬ 
lowers were going quietly to their homes, and he him¬ 
self was submitting more cheerfully to bis fate. In no 
present appearances could ^Malcolm discern any sources 
ol inquietude. On the 8th of dune, be thus described 
what was then the stale of affairs in his cam]): 


^ “ I mn twelve miles nearer Mnhvuli. I am daily getting rid of 
bndjee Itao’s followers, who were, when wo Matted, twice the 
number ol my little corps ; but they are conquered in mind, nnd 
all me going away quietly and more contented than you would 
believe it possible for men in their situation, who have lost their 
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lie clearly saw that the time was close at baud when, 
only by the interposition of his own troops, a positive 
danger could be averted. Still tenacious of his dignity 
—still eager to make a show of power—Badjee Rao had 
declared that all would be well, and that he could manage 
his adherents. But at noon, on the 9th of June, a mes¬ 
senger entered the English camp, and announced that 
the Peishwall’s tent was surrounded by his mutinous 
soldiery, clamorously demanding their arrears of pay', 
and threatening to resort to acts of violence if their claims 
were not promptly satisfied. 

Though the main body of Malcolm’s troops had 
marched as usual in the morning, he had kept in the 
rear, under the belief that their services would be re¬ 
quired, a detachment consisting of a regiment of cavalry, 
a battalion of infantry, some guns, and about six hundred 
irregular horse. They were ready to act in a moment 
against the mutineers; but Badjee Kao still declared that 
he could induce, by promises of payment, the refractoiy 
troops to march towards then - homes, and implored Mal¬ 
colm not to attack them lest they should sacrifice his 
life to their resentment. For seven hours, therefore, the 
British troops were kept under arms, but inactive. Still 
the turmoil was unabated; still the language of the chief 
mutineers was loud and defiant. So Malcolm sent an 
express to recall the troops which had marched in the 
morning, and in the mean while exhorted the Peisliwah, 
who was in an extreme state of alarm, to compose him¬ 
self during the night, for that next day he would as¬ 
suredly be relieved from the danger which then threat¬ 
ened him. At the same time, Malcolm sent messages to 
the chiefs of the mutineers, warning them of the certain 
destruction they would bring upon themselves by com¬ 
mitting any acts of violence ; but promising them on 
the other hand, that if they would depart in peace, the 
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would not fire a shot, or suffer a man to move. The 
display of force was sufficient. Tlie chiefs of the muti¬ 
neers were now coining forward to sue for terms. Gal¬ 
loping forward, and stopping the fire of their men, they 
advanced towards the English general. He told them, 
in a manner not to be misunderstood, that the Peishwah 
had already paid them a large sum of money; that other 
points for which they had contended had been guaranteed 
to them on the faith of the British Government; and 
that therefore, as they had no longer any pretext for 
continuing in a hostile attitude, if they did not imme¬ 
diately draw off their troops from the tents of their late 
master, our batteries would open upon them and they 
would be destroyed to a man. 

They implored him to be patient for one more moment. 
They asked only that he would suffer them to return to 
their lines and bring with them the principal jemadars of 
the force to hear Malcolm’s promises confirmed. The 
permission was granted; and the jemadars came. “ Give 
these men your hand,” said the chief, Syud Zein by name; 
“ promise them that, if they release Badjee Bao, you will 
not attack them, and all your commands shall be obeyed.” . 
To one after another Malcolm gave his hand and the 
promise they required to assure them; and then they 
hastened to their liues. In less than a quarter of an hour 
their tents were struck, their troops had moved off; and 
Badjee Bao, attended by his own Mahratta guards, came 
up to the front, of the English line, where Malcolm re¬ 
ceived him with a general salute. 

The Peishwah, who had been overwhelmed with terror, 
was now in a corresponding state of joy. He was pro¬ 
fuse in his expressions of gratitude. He called Malcolm 
the saviour of his honor—the saviour of his life; and 
declared that he would, for the remainder of his days, be 
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guidcc\ in everything by the advice of his preserver. 
There was no blessing in life, he said, equal to that of a 
true friend. 

Nor less thankful was Malcolm for the happy issue of 
that day’s danger. “ How you would have been grati¬ 
fied,” he wrote some days afterwards to his wife, “ to have 
heard the praises and blessings which were showered upon 
me from all ranks when the affair ended without blood¬ 
shed. I thank God for giving me a coolness on that day 
which nothing could disturb. The Peishwah must have 
been murdered, and hundreds of women and children, and 
all my triumph in his submission would have been soiled. 

I should, besides, have lost two or three hundred of my 
own fine fellows, but have extirpated their opponents. 
All is now as happy as possible. Badjee Eao, who has 
dismissed all his military attendants but four or five hun¬ 
dred, is in my camp, ready to proceed to Hindostan the 
moment the rains ■will admit. All is peace and quiet, 
i and I do not see much prospect of its being disturbed.” 

On the 12th of June, Malcolm and the Peishwah 
: crossed the Nerbudda. Prom this time all apprehen- 
' sions regarding the conduct of Badjee Eao were at an 
end.. He knew where alone safety was to be found; 
he knew what were his interests—who was his friend. 
He was extremely unwilling to be severed from his pro¬ 
tector, and talked of never leaving his side. Malcolm 
treated him with unlimited courtesy and unstinting confi¬ 
dence ; and there were some who, considering the Prince’s 
natural tendency to intrigue, and the guile which was so 
large an ingredient in his character, thought that it was 
scarcely safe to trust him so much. But on this point 
Malcolm had made up his mind after much reflection. 
Writing to Mr. Elphinstone early in August, he explained 
the principles by which he regulated his. conduct: 
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“ You arc, I well know, doing everything that can conciliate 
the inhabitants, and fulfilling every shadow of an engagement 
with a feeling that works great, though unseen good. As to our 
difierenco in the tone to Badjee Rao, if you had had my task you 
would, I am assured, have performed it as I have done. To bring 
him into my power I was obliged to assume a tone which it would 
have been ungenerous and impolitic to have changed without a 
real necessity. Circumstances that referred to his temper and 
condition, and to the actual state of the country, gave me more 
security from a system of confidence that- appeared to border on 
imprudence than I could have derived from any guard except the 
main guard; and, independent of the immense advantages, which 
a local observer can only appreciate, of making this prince march 
a volunteer to Hindostan, I give him the fair chances of becoming 
reconciled to his situation through a sense of the comforts of Lis 
actual condition, and a hopelessness of improving it. The first 
motive could not operate if he was under a jealous restraint; for, 
as far as I can judge, his character, his suspicions, and his fears 
would make him regard such as the commencement of a system 
that must end in a prison; and I confess I can imagine no watch 
efficient to prevent his personally escaping if lie should desire it. 
When that is apprehended, sentries must be placed over him. Do 
not imagine that I am without information of what is passing in 
his camp, far less that I have ever smoothed for one instant with 
him, or those about him, regarding their present and future ex¬ 
pectations. Not only my language, but my actions, have all the 
same tendency to satisfy them that they shall possess every comfort, 
hut that every hope of future power is gone. They have the best 
water wherever we halt; they have tents, camels, bullocks, coolies, 
cash whenever required, and every species of civility, attention, 
and respect; but all ideas opposite to their situation are crushed 
the moment they appear. 

t{ It is impossible to reconcile the mind at once to eternal ba¬ 
nishment from the Fader land, and to the total loss of all sovereign 
power; but this may he done by degrees, through the ex-Prince 
losing gradually all hopes of success in an effort to regain them. 

I am not startled at finding Badjee Rao still has a hope that four 
or five years of good conduct might entitle him to some power, 
but I take care that hope shall receive no encouragement"; on the 
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contrary, that he and those around him should know that it is 
altogether fallacious; and I know that every day must weaken the 
expectation till it dies a natural death. But supposing the con¬ 
trary—suppose this man attempts escape ? If prevented, you have a 
good right to confine him; if he gets away, what is his condition? 
He would be a burden to Scindiah or to Holkar. He could not 
carry treasure with him; nor could he restore his credit, or recall 
his respectable adherents. Plunderers might use his name for a 
month, but nothing could result; and his character is such, that he 
never could re-create the means which he has abandoned.” 


At this time Malcolm was at Mundissore,. where he 
had negotiated the treaty with Holkar’s Government; 
and Badjee Rao, who was 'to be attended to Hindostan 
by Captain Low, was about soon to lose Malcolm’s as¬ 
suring companionship.*' The force had been continually 
in motion during the hottest season of the year, and had 
made many long marches, which had greatly distressed 
some of Malcolm’s followers, who were not as fond 
of rapid locomotion as himself, f The reader, indeed, 
who follows on the map the movements of Sir John 
Malcolm, and marks the large intervals of space cor¬ 
responding with the brief intervals of time set down 
in the narrative, will almost doubt the accuracy of 
the narrator. But now the rains had set in; the 
country was under water; and again he found 


* “I date this,” lie wrote to Iris wife 
on the 8th of August, "from the place 
where I settled the peace with Holkar 
in January last. I am escorting Bad¬ 
jee Rao, who takes his leave here to 
o to Hindostan. I shall rejoice when 
c departs, for really this is a life of 
too incessant effort and fatigue to be 
agreeable. I have had another mon¬ 
soon march, and am now encamped on 
a high hill, to avoid the floods that are 
all around.” 

f Malcolm, in one of his private 
letters, thus alludes to the subject: "I 
have got very unjustly (!) a bad name 
for long marches, Ho one felt these 


more than my little Persian friend, 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was 
with me as moonsbee in my pursuit of 
Badjee Rao, In one of the hottest 
days of the first week’of June I hap¬ 
pened to say that I was not certain 
whether I should march eighteen miles 
or twenty-eight next day. c Ok! for 
God’s sake, march twenty-eight,’ said 
the Khan. ‘IYhy do you wish it?’ 
said I; * I am afraid it will kill you.’ ” 
On this the Khan told a stray more 
amusing than delicate, the drift of 
which was, that if he were to be killed 
at all, it was belter to be killed out¬ 
right. 
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tlic inconvenience, vvliicli lie liad experienced in the pre¬ 
ceding year, of pitching his camp in a swamp, or searching 
for a spot of rising ground on which to locate himself 
with greater comfort. Malcolm’s health was beginning 
to fail him under the combined influences of continued 
work, much anxiety, and exposure to the vicissitudes of 
the climate. It was a relief to him when at last he was 
able to announce that Badjee Rao and his escort were 
about to leave him. “ Badjee Rao,” he wrote to Mr. 
John Adam, “ leaves this on the 17th (of August), after 
making all the arrangements required about his followers, 
live hundred of whom leave him here, and between two 
and three hundred, live days after he reaches Muttra. 
Explanations have taken place here which will, I trust, 

do much good.I could not at this season have 

taken any other road, and it would have been hnpolitic 
to leave him in Malwah; for whatever lie might have 
thought, all kinds of stories were afloat about his pro¬ 
bable restoration, and men’s minds began to be agitated 
on the subject. They are now all pretty well convinced. 
The impression made by this scene will long survive. It 
has all the character of a triumph over mind; and that, I 
will maintain to my last breath, in spite even of a reso¬ 
lution of Council, is worth a hundred triumphs over the 
body.” 

Malcolm remained some days at Mundleysir, and then 
moved to Mhow, where he was establishing a canton¬ 
ment, which was the centre of those operations for the 
reclamation of Malwah, of which I shall presently speak 
more in detail—operations into which he threw all the 
fulness of his heart and all the energies of his mind.* 

* In a letter to Ins wife on this who all continue to refer their happi- 
suhjcct, Malcolm says : "I often wish ness to mo; and it joys my heart to 
you were here to enjoy the blessings find myself the instrument of puuish- 
I obtain from the poor inhabitants, ing freebooters, and restoring great 
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the danger is past, and my reign will finish (for I have applied 
to go to Calcutta in January) with great eclat; I shall have to 
boast that, over a tract of country three hundred miles in length, 
and about two hundred in breadth (such is the extent of my 
command), not a musket has been fired, and hardly a petty 
theft committed for nearly twelve months; and when it is added 
that this country includes the districts of all the Pindarrees, that 
this was the scene of constant war between Mahratta chiefs, that 
it is full of Rajahs, Grassiahs and Bheels, whose occupation is 
plunder, my right of exultation will not be denied. My mode 
has been to avoid all interference but as a settler of differences 
and a keeper of the peace. I am the avowed enemy of plun¬ 
derers, and the active friend of all those, who maintain or return 
to peaceable habits. 

11 But the chief secret is, I am very tolerant of abuses, and can 
wait with patience to see them die their natural death. I am no 
advocate, God knows, for sudden reforms or violent changes. 
These are, indeed, the rocks of the sea in which we are now 
afloat. Amid all these scenes my mind is fixed on England, and 
nothing but an early appointment to Bomba} r can detain me 
longer.” 

To the Duke of Wellington lie also wrote about the 
same time: 

“ If I can leave this country in January in that state of pro¬ 
found tranquillity it is in at this moment, I shall really exult, as 
the change has appeared, to me even who am sanguine, to be too 
great to be permanent; but unwearied efforts have been made to 
produce it, aud the good of all has been my study, and fortu¬ 
nately, from Lord Hastings, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and Holkar, 
to every petty plundering Rajah and Bheel chief, all have hitherto 
combined in leaving matters to my sole discretion and manage¬ 
ment. This, with a good army at my command, some expe¬ 
rience, a resolution to alter nothing that can be tolerated, to dis¬ 
trust as little as possible, to attend to usage more than reason, 
to study feelings and prejudices, and to make no changes but such 
as I am compelled to do, may enable me to leave a tolerable easy 
task to your nephew, Gerald Wellesley, who is appointed Resi- 
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and with that eloquent and correct knowledge in the native lan¬ 
guage for which you were celebrated, said, 1 Acha havildar; je¬ 
madar.’ A jemadar lie was made; and though the anecdote has no 
doubt been expelled from your memory to make room for others 
of more interest, it holds an important place in Syud Hussein’s; 
and amid all his subsequent successes in Persia and in India, 
which have raised him to medals, pensions, and a palanquin from 
Government, his pride is the pat on the back he received at Assye; 
and he told me the other da}' with great naivete that he felt raised 
by your actions, as your increasing fame gave increasing value to 
the notice you had once taken of him. This grateful soldier, fol¬ 
lowed my feast by one on the 24th to two hundred subadars, 
jemadars, havildars, and naicks of my division; and a grand nautch 
which he gave in the evening to about four hundred spectators, 
was attended by all the English officers in camp. A very‘good 
transparency of your head, with the word Assye, which had or¬ 
namented my bungalow, was put up by him in a large tent, and 
the Persian name of Wellesley Sahib Bahadur, in Persian cha¬ 
racters, announced to those who had not seen the light of your 
countenance in the original, for whom the picture was intended. 
The subadar was pressed to call you the Duke of Wellington; 
but he said (and I think very justly) that was your European 
name, but your Indian name was Wellesley Bahadur.” 

“ P.S.—Since writing this letter, all the Pariahs at head-quarters 
met and gave a feast, to help which they purchased thirty bottles 
of Pariah arrack. Led by the riot they made to the place of 
meeting, I went with some others to see what was the matter. A 
drunken Mehtur came up and said, ( We all get drunk for Wel¬ 
lington name.’ ” 

As the heavy rains of the autumnal season passed away, 
and the cool, crisp air of the early winter began to inspire 
men with new energy and vigor, Malcolm, whose consti¬ 
tution had been severely tried by the few preceding 
months, with all their toil and anxiety, felt the glow of 
returning health upon him, and -wrote hopefully of the 
state and prospects of the country, whose regeneration 
lay so near his heart: 
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some trouble. On the lOtli of November, still at Mhow, 
Malcolm wrote to Mr. Jenkins : 

u All my Rangree friends continue to behave well, but their, 
settlement has given much trouble, and it will require as much to 
keep them right. The impostor Mulhar Rao is, I trust, on his 
last legs, and I expect to-morrow or next day to hear of his 
having closed his career, at least for the present, as lie must be 
taken if he docs not retreat so far west as to lose all his followers; 
and I am following him up in the settlements of the chiefs in 
whose countries he, or rather the freebooters who made an instru¬ 
ment of him, have hitherto found protection." 

At the beginning of December, Malcolm moved out 
with a light corps from his cantonment at Mhow,- and 
proceeded into the districts to the westward to drive the 
rebels from the Chumbul to the frontier of Guzerat. He 
had expected that the disturbances instigated by the 
pretender, or rather in his name, for he was little more 
than a boy, would have led to some sanguinary encoun¬ 
ters ; but on the 8th of December he wrote from Dliar to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Macdonald, saying: 

“ Everything in this quarter is going on to a wish, and work 
that I expected would have cost me many lives, is going on as 
smoothly as a holiday pastime. Arabs, Mekranees, and all kinds 
of wild mercenaries are marching off contentedly to their homes, 
and every order I give is cheerfully obeyed. I have taken great 
pains to satisfy these men of the uselessness of opposition, and I 

have troops at every point. The cold weather is set in, 

which is a great aid, for I am at work from morning till evening. 
If the next fifteen days are fortunate, this province is settled be¬ 
yond a fear of trouble.” * 

c ' On the same day lie wrote also just come in to pay me a visit. He is, 
to Lady Malcolm, saying : “ I am like young Holkar, one of my royal 
now making a tour with a light corps wards. Wo have had plenty or laugli- 
to the west of the Chumbul, clearing ing, almost playing. I cannot hear 
the country of vagabonds on the fron- the mummery of these state visits, and 

tier of Guzerat.The young always break in upon the grave part 

liajah of Dliar, a delightful boy, has of them with good effect.” 
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tlic west of the Clmmbul river. From that place Mal¬ 
colm marched northward to Rutlam, where he spent the 
Christmas of this year. On the great festival day, he 
wrote to his wife, saying: 

“ I have lime lo say no more lhan # thafc I am working twelve 
hours in the clay, but trust to God the great labor draws to a 
close, and that in one short week I shall report to Lord Hastings 
the complete settlement of nil the princes, chiefs, and countries 
within my extensive command. Nothing of any consequence will 
be left undone, and as the very elements of sedition have been re¬ 
moved, I shall have no fear for the future tranquillity of this 
quarter, at least not while the principles upon which it has been 
effected arc maintained. There are two circumstances connected 
with my late labors which will gratify you; one is, that public 
opinion in this province, high and low, is so with me, that it has 
overpowered everything. I have not met with the slightest check, 
and everywhere I have been, and am hailed with blessings. They 
give me (from not understanding what is clone by our system) 
exaggerated merit, as the author of the great change that has been 
effected, and I am deemed in Malwah the restorer of peace, the 
establisher of order, and the promoter of general prosperity. This 
is the first cause of your gratification. The second is, that Lord 
Hastings and the Supreme Government appear, by their late 
letters, determined to outdo the good folks of Malwah.” 

And never were praises better merited. The right 
man was never more certainly in the right place than 
was Malcolm at this time. He had many personal qua¬ 
lities which peculiarly fitted him for the work of settling 
a long-troubled country, and reclaiming from their law¬ 
less habits men whom-evil circumstances, rather than 
evil inclinations, had driven into a career of crime. He 
had no “ great theories ” to support. He indulged in no 
philosophical speculations regarding the destinies of man¬ 
or the constitution of society. He was not what is conven¬ 
tionally called a deep thinker. His rules of conduct rrf? 
not of an abstract kind, but available at all times tor 
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complaints—a duty to which ho systematically devoted 
a portion of the day—a Bhcel, one of the wildest of a 
wild tribe, broke clamorously into the tent, threw him¬ 
self at Malcolm's feet, and cried aloud for justice. ■ He 
had a dreadful story to toll of robbery and murder, and 
prayed that justice might be executed upon the criminal. 
“ Hold, hold 1” said Sir John, “ not so fast; the party you 
accuse shall be sent for, and the cause inquired into 
forthwith.” “ What is the use of inquiring ?” asked the 
Bhcel; “ my cattle have been carried off, and one of my 
sons killed in an attempt to recover them.” “ It may be 
so,” returned Malcolm, “ but still I must inquire. Do 
you know why the Almighty gave me two ears ?” The 
plaintiff looked puzzled, shook his head, and answered in 
the negative. “ Then I will tell you,” said Malcolm. 
“ In order that I might hear your stoiy with one, and 
the other party's with the other.” The bystanders 
loudly applauded the wisdom and justice of the speech, 
and the Bheel, equally convinced, awaited the inquiry 
against which he had protested.' 

The new year found Malcolm busily employed in this 
good work of settling the newly-acquired country; and 
so much had his labors accomplished, that he was con¬ 
templating a visit to Calcutta with a view, if not ap¬ 
pointed to the Bombay Government, of eventually pro¬ 
ceeding to England, when a warm, earnest letter from 
Lord Hastings persuaded him to remain longer in a 
country to whose continued prosperity his presence was 
so essential. He had returned about the middle of the 
month of January to Mhow, whence, on the 22nd, he 
wrote to his wife: 

“ I expected about this time to have been on my way to Cal¬ 
cutta, but Lord Hastings lias requested me to stay in Malwali, and 
in complying with his request I not only perform a duty, but do 
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On the 14tli lie was at Mundlej^sir; and on the follow¬ 
ing da)* - , with 400 men of the 6th Madras Infantry, four 
companies of a Bombay regiment, the 3rd Madras Cavalry, 
800 of Guickowar Horse, and two brigades of Horse Ar- 
tilleiy, he crossed the Nerbndda river. “ What Appa- 
Sahib will do,” lie wrote to Doveton, “ mocks all conjec¬ 
ture. I can hardly conceive Jeswunt Rao Lar is so be¬ 
reft of all sense as to brave on his account a storm that 
must overwhelm him.” On the following da}^, he became 
assured that the man had received some of Appa-Sahib’s 
followers, if not the fugitive Rajah himself, into his 
fortress, and he pushed on, ready, as he said, for any¬ 
thing, as far as his means went, which were “not large, 
but of the right sort.” 

The next day, however, brought other tidings. Jeswunt 
Rao had applied to General Doveton for a passport to 
Malcolm’s camp, that he might communicate with the 
English Agent, and then pass onwards to Gwalior to 
receive the instructions of his master. This seemed to 
promise a pacific result; and on the 18th of February, 
Malcolm wrote that there was little chance of a siege, as 
Jeswunt Rao would be in his camp on the following day, 
“ having obeyed a summons to attend his master at 
Gwalior.” But, instead of making his appearance in 
person, the man opened communications by letter from 
Asseerghur; and Malcolm, not then knowing that the 
duplicity of Scindiah himself was at the bottom of the 
Bar’s strangeness of conduct, pronounced it to be “ in¬ 
explicable.” It was still doubtful whether Appa-Sahib 


Asseerglmr belonged nominally to 
Scindiah, Mo was our ally; and as he 
professed, though falsely, to disap¬ 
prove of the conduct of his servant 
m offering shelter to our enemies, 
some embarrassment was occasioned 
by the seeming necessity of acting in 
concert with the Maharajah’s Govern¬ 


ment. Malcolm declared, however, 
that if he had his own way, he would 
not wait a moment for Sein diah ’s con¬ 
sent, but demand that our enemies 
should be given up to us at once, sndr 
refused, attach the fortress as sorm ns 
we had collected means for the pur¬ 
pose. 




tiu; r.xvov rr.uM scixniAU. 
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upon flu* point, but it was believed that -Appa-Sahib 
w:i< in ihr- fortress; and Malcolm was eager above all 
things to draw such a circle round the place, and so com¬ 
pletely to guard all the roads and passes leading from it, 
a*-' effectually to prevent the KnjahV: escape.* 

l/mh-r these energetic arrangements the first two weeks 
of March saw such an augmentation of our means as 
enabled us fully to invest the place; but, still negotiations 
were in progress, and .Seindiah, pretending to repudiate 
the contumacy of the commandant, despatched a con¬ 
fidential servant to supplant him. deswunt Kao had 
been warned that if he did not surrender himself before 
the l.'lth <*f March, our attack would commence on the 
morning of that day. But. on the 3Oth an express from 
Unjoin brought intelligence to the effect that the oflicer 
appointed to receive charge of the fortress had started 
from that place on the preceding day; so it was necessary 
to suspend operations until bis arrival. On the lOtli an 
old and incapable man, bearing letters from Seindiah, 
arrived at vWeerghur. and entered the fortress. It was 
the time of the llooly festival, when Hindoos throw red 
powder over one another, and indulge in other excesses 
in honor of the occasion, lie found the garrison, as 
Malcolm wrote, “ drunk or mad,” and the commandant- 
urged him to depart lest they should cut off his head in 
the height of their enthusiasm. Glad to escape, the old 
man hastened to Malcolm's tent. lie was covered with 
the red powder; he was full of fear; lie had delivered 
neither Scindiah’s letters nor Malcolm's proclamations, 
with which he had been charged, and was branded, 
therefore, as an imbecile by the British General. 

15 .Irswtnil Itno denied, in liis com- you,” he-wrote, “ but Bruljec Kao -was 
inimical ions -with Malcolm, that, he the first of Hindoo princes; ami whal- 
jiiid given shelter to Appa-Sahib, but ever it may be your duty to write, you 
admitted that lie would have harbored cannot in your heart condemn me for 
Jlndjec Kao. “ I may have displeased the part that I took.” 
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is dreadful,” wrote Malcolm, “ among these rocks, but all 
are in great spirits, and those who have read Addison’s 
Campaign do not complain of that even— 

No clinic’s unlovely Hint contains n foe.” 

“ This would be famous,” he said, in another letter, 
“ but for the excessive heat and the cholera. The 
latter, though not virulent, lurks in camp in a very dis¬ 
agreeable way.opinion is, that there are not 

materials in Asseergliur for a long siege. I think, also, 
the place is decidedly assailable at one or more points, 
but considering it in a political view, as the last point 
of opposition, and the chosen place of refuge of our 
last enemy, I conceive that we cannot have too much 
means collected.” He had been, for several days pre¬ 
ceding the final suspension of negotiations, reconnoitring 
the surrounding country,* and gaining from every avail¬ 
able source the most minute local information that was 
likely to be of service to him in the inevitable operations 
of the siege. And having mapped out the plan, which 
seemed to promise the best results, he had ridden over 
to Doveton’s camp to submit to him his views regarding 
the best means of opening the attack, and taking counsel 
with him regarding the subsequent operations. 

On the 18 th of March operations commenced. Doveton 
commanded on one side of the fort: Malcolm on the other. 
Malcolm’s force consisted of two battalions of Madras 
Sepoys, a regiment (grenadiers) and a battalion of Bom- 
ba}- Sepoys, a regiment of Madras Cavalry, some details 
of European horse artillery, and a camel howitzer bat¬ 
tery, f The pettah was carried at the outset with little 

* As early as the 7th of March he of the points on this quarter as I can 
had written to General Doveton: “The be until I am in the works.” 
result of my reconnoissance of this f They were afterwards joined by 
morning, combined with what I saw two battalions of Bengal Sepoys and 
before, makes me as completely master some heavy guns from Saugur. 

u 2 
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angle, when we shall proceed with an activity and vigor 
which must soon reduce the garrison to surrender at 
discretion, or hazard all the horrors of a storm. The 
weather is hot, hut I have converted the mausoleum of 
an ancient Mahomedan ruler, within twelve hundred 
yards of the fort, into an excellent head-quarter. If it is 
permitted to this prince of true believers to look down 
from the seventh heaven, he must be shocked to see the 
proud fabric raised over his dust changed into a dwelling 
of infidels, who eat ham and alia}’- the thirst it creates 
with forbidden drink within the sacred abode. Your 
Lordship will rejoice to learn that my division are (like 
all men who have plenty of occupation) full of health and 
spirits.” 

Whilst Malcolm was waiting eagerly for the time when 
more active operations could be commenced against the 
fortress, a heavy disappointment was pressing upon him, 
and his mind was distracted by many thoughts uncon¬ 
nected with the progress of the siege. Under the walls ot j 
Asseergliur he received letters from England, which an- 
nounced that Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone had been nomi- 1 
nated to succeed to the Government of Bombay. It was j 
a severe blow to his honorable ambition, and at such a ' 
time the zeal of a less zealous public servant might'liave 
reeled and staggered beneath it. From the old mauso¬ 
leum he wrote many letters on the subject, to which I 
shall presently allude more in detail—letters which show 
how deeply he felt what seemed to him to be a slight, 
almost a humiliation; but he went about the work before 
him with no abatement of external energy, and he kept 
down his rebellious feelings as best he could. 

On the 29th of March orders were issued for an 
assaidt next morning on the lower fort; but the enemy 
evacuated the position, and it was occupied without op- 
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entrusted the conduct of the conference with the crafty 
Mahratta. It was soon obvious that the man’s object 
was to obtain some mitigation of the terms which the 
British Generals had imposed upon him. He declared 
his willingness to submit to terms of unconditional 
surrender, but expressed some doubt whether he could- 
sufficiently control the men of the garrison as to compel 
or induce them to lay down their arms. On this the 
conference was broken oil’. Malcolm was instructed, in 
the Lar’s presence, to receive charge of the fort, on the 
prescribed terms, on the following morning, or else to 
recommence operations against it. With a heavy heart 
Jeswunt Bao departed. Malcolm accompanied him as 
far as the lower fort, where he took leave of him with 
an assurance that inevitable destruction would overtake 
him and his garrison, if they did not march out of the 
fortress content with the preservation of their lives. 

It was, I believe, in the course of this conference with 
Jeswunt Bao that the commandant surprised Malcolm 
by pouring forth a stream of eulogies upon him, declaring 
that he held him in the highest possible regard. “ What!” 
said Malcolm, “ have you not been using all this time 
your best endeavours to shoot me ?” “ Not at all,” re¬ 
turned the Mahratta; “ ask any of your prisoners, 
and they will tell you that my orders to the gunners 
were not to fire where they saw a piebald horse. I was 
told that you rode such a horse, General; and I was 
eager to save you. I thought—we all thought—that the 
evil day might come, and that we should have no friend 
in India so likely to serve us as yourself.” “ And,” said 
Malcolm, afterwards narrating this incident, “ I did 
observe that there were always fewer casualties near my 
position than anywhere else.”* 

* This anecdote was related to me by Sir John’s last surviving brother—the 
Jtev. Gilbert Malcolm. 
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protection fo Badjee Kao. A loiter io this cfiecL was 
found by Malcolm in Jos want Jiao’s possession; and 
there was no longer any doubt, therefore, of Scindiali’s 
perfidy. The second disclosure was that Appa-Sahib 
was not, in Assocrglmr. There was no proof that lie had 
ever been there. What had become of the fugitive Iiajali 
was a mystery which no one could solve. c 

The treachery of Scindiah fully justified the forfeiture' 
of the place, which was inflicted upon him as the penalty* j 
of his offence. But there was another point of view in i 
which it was justly regarded by Malcolm and others, who 
clearly understood it? import. It indicated, in a most 
unmistakoable manner, the embarrassments in which 
the British Government would have been involved if 
Badjee Kao had been received into Assccrghtir in the 
preceding year; and it came opportunely as a com¬ 
mentary on the important service which Malcolm had 
rendered to his country in compassing the surrender of 
the Pcishwah. It was not without some pardonable 
exultation that, after the fall of Assecrgliur, he wrote 
to John Adam, saying: 

lias not tlic trouble and the treasure which that contemptible 
wretch Appa-Sahib lias cost us come in proof of my predictions 
of wbnt would occur if Badjee Kao held out? Have not tbc con¬ 
fessions of Scindiah. and his letter to the Lar established beyond 
all doubt the verge upon which Scindiah stood at that moment, 
and the certainty of his having gone to war had Badjee Rno gone 
into Assecrgliur ? Is it not clear, from what we have found that 
formidable fortress, that Dovcton’s division and mine, destitute as 

? It was Lord Hastings’s impres- peel that Appa-Sahib was killed in 
sion that Appa-Sahib had been killed it. A shell might fall upon him ns 
during (lie siege. Writing to Malcolm well as upon any other bony; in which 
on the /tli of June, lie said: “ Your ren- case (lie lvilladar never would mention 
soiling on our right to take Assecrgliur, his death, because the fact would ben 
though Appa-Sahib might not he within decisive proof of his having been in 
it, is good pleadable matter. The most the fort; consequently, of the Ivilla- 
esscntial argument is that wc arc in dar’s guilt.” 
possession of the place. I really sus- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

[1S19—1S21.] 

THE BOMBAY GOVERNORSHIP—MALCOLM’S DISAPPOINTMENT—CORRESPONDENCE 
ON THE SUBJECT—SOLICITED TO REMAIN IN CENTRAL INDIA—HIS SYSTEM OP 
ADMINISTRATION—THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT—THE MALM'AH REPORT—CON- 
TEMI’LATED RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

It has been incidentally stated that whilst Sir John 
Malcolm was pushing forward the operations for the re¬ 
duction of Asseerghur, described in the preceding chapter, 
he was under the depressing influence of a heavy disap¬ 
pointment. Perhaps, however, it is hardly right to say 
that lie was depressed by the news which arrived from 
England of the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to the 
chief seat in the Bombay Government. The feeling 
with which he regarded his supersession was of a more 
active kind. It was a strong sense of unmerited injury 
not altogether unmingled with resentment. He con- 
ceived not only that his just claims had been slighted, 
but that lie had been dealt falsely with by men in whom 
he had reposed confidence—that if no actual pledge had 
been violated, there was still something of au implied 
or constructive promise which had been broken by the 
authorities at home. 

The expectation, which he had long cherished, of 
being appointed to succeed Sir Evan Repean, was a rea- 
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cation, -whilst the -warm testimony rendered by all parties 
to your -worth and services makes a speedy reparation 
of the disappointment certain.” It -was hardly possible 
that there should not have been some mortification ; but 
the Governor-General saw clearly what was the honey 
at the bottom of the cup. Malcolm himself had in the 
strongest language recommended Elphinstone to. the fa¬ 
vorable consideration of the Court of Directors, and had 
dwelt with enthusiasm upon his eminent merits and dis¬ 
tinguished services. But although he had often talked 
of Elphinstone succeeding him as Governor of Bombay, 
it had never entered into his calculations that there was 
any possibility of his friend preceding him there. He 
would, however, have written quite as warmly had the 
contingency been foreseen. 

There are many letters now before me on the subject 
—letters fully explaining the feelings with which Mal¬ 
colm regarded his disappointment—from which I select 
the following. The first is addressed to his brother 
Pultcny, who had married a daughter of Mr. William 
Elphinstone;® and the second to Mountstuart Elphin¬ 
stone himself: 

Sin .TOIIN MALCOLM TO SIB rULTENY MALCOLM. 

’ Camp, Assccrghur, March IS, 1S1D. 

My DEAR PuLTENY, —I came here n few days ago to aid 
General Dovcton in the siege of Assccr, and am just returned from 
the successful lodgment of our troops within one hundred yards 
of the walls of the last fortress that 'opposes the British power in 
India, and whose Killadar has given an asylum to its last enemy, 
the cx-Rajah of Nagpoor. I am preparing to return to see bat¬ 
teries erected. 

At this moment a newspaper reaches me with the account of 

# Mr. William Elpliinstonc, an in- he had honestly and consistently advo- 
flucntinl member of the Court of Di- catcd Malcolm’s claims, 
rectors, was uncle of Mountstuart; but 
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of the high station you have attained with the same sentiments of 
warm ami sincere friendship with which you would have nddressed 
me if I had been the fortunate candidate; bull have one lan¬ 
guage for you, and another for those (if such there arc) who, after 
giving me every ground to expect their warm and decided sup¬ 
port in pursuit of this object, have failed in their pledge. 

Your merits, however high, I can deem no excuse for them, 
unless I had merited the disappointment of hopes they cherished 
by being an idle spectator of that scene in which your conspi¬ 
cuous efforts have gained yon such just applause; but I have run 
my last heat in a manner that will not make me patient under the 
defection of those who, I may assert, were pledged before it com¬ 
menced, and who could have no excuse for abandoning my in¬ 
terests but my having slopped short in my career, and allowed 
myself to be passed in the race, and by so doing having forfeited 
my title to the promised prize. It is necessary no feeling I 
have on this point should be disguised from you, and I therefore 
enclose you a copy of a letter I wrote to my brother Pultcny, five 
minutes after I read the paragraph from the Morning Chronicle 
announcing your appointment. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 

Malcolm had always declared that, if not appointed 
Governor of Bombay, lie would return to England and 
end Iris days iu the tranquil happiness of domestic life; 
and now he was prepared to carry this resolution into 
effect. But a letter from Lord Hastings, beseeching him 
not to retire in disappointment, and suggesting another 
and not less honorable field of employment, roused his 
ambition anew. The country which had been forfeited 
by the Pcishwah was considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant its erection into a lieutenant-governorship; 
and already had Lord Hastings, believing that Malcolm 
would be appointed to Bombay, recommended that the 
Conquered ^Provinces should be placed under Elphin- 
stone, as lieutenant-governor. His kind heart deeply 
sympathising with Malcolm in his disappointment, now 
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did not suffer any consideration of that nature to diminish the 
activity of his exertions for you ; and Lady Hastings tells me he 
was nobly strenuous to carry the point in your favor. There is, 
after all, such a sentiment respecting you, that it would be unwise 
in the extreme to quit your ground and go home.” 

There -was, doubtless, great consolation to Malcolm in 
the kindness of the Governor-General; and in grateful 
recognition of it he consented to remain yet a little While 
longer at his post. “ The Directors,” lie wrote to his 
old friend Mr. Cockburn, “ whatever I may think of indi¬ 
viduals, shall, as a body entrusted with the care of the 
public interests, find me a Christian knight, whose object 
is to return benefits for injuries; and I shall ever be 
more eager to shame them by my services, than to justify 
their conduct by allowing personal feeling to interfere 
with public duty.” The Governor-General assured him 
that his services were still required in India; and he 
wisely determined, therefore, not to retire from the scene 
in disgust. 

But it was not in the power even of Lord Hastings 
to persuade him that lie had not been slighted. He felt, 
loo, that there had been prejudice and intrigue at work, 
and that lie had been “juggled” out of the succession. 
It was not very easy at first to ascertain the true histoiy 
of his disappointment. The fact appeared to be that 
Canning had sent in three names to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors—those of Malcolm, Elpliinstone, and Munro—Mal¬ 
colm’s being at the head of the list; and that after some 
sharp contention Elpliinstone was selected, on the ex¬ 
pressed ground of his being a civilian. It seemed at first, ‘ 
therefore, to Malcolm, that Canning, by placing his name \ 
at the head of the list, had not only behaved towards him ' 
in a fan-, but in a friendly spirit. Subsequent information, 
however, led him to believe that the Minister had been 
yon. ir. x 
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to wear it. Malcolm was not yet a Major-General; and 
tlie rales of the service therefore precluded him from 
writing G.C.B. after his name. His-promotion, how¬ 
ever, was not far distant; and in such a case the promise 
was as good as the performance. 

So, with this great object of soldierly ambition already 
within his reach, and the prospect of a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
norship before him, Malcolm addressed himself hopefully 
to his administrative duties in Central India. The hot 
weather found him again at Mhow, toiling on with assi¬ 
duous endeavour to settle not only the country which had 
passed under British rule, but the native principalities 
by which he was surrounded. It was hard work; but 
it pleased him well, for he felt that he was doing good. 
The nature of it cannot be described better than in his 
own words. Writing to one of his oldest friends, Mr. 
Ilaliburton, lie said: 

“ I wish I had you here for a week, to show you m3’ nabobs, 
rajahs, Bheel chiefs, pattyls, and ryuts. My room is a thorough¬ 
fare from morning till night. No moonshees, dewans, dubashes, 
or even choubdars, but Char Denvazah Kolah * that the inha¬ 
bitants of these countries may learn what our principles are at the 
fountain head. My success has been great, bej’ond even my own 
expectations; but the labor of public duty in the way I take it is 
more than any man can bear, and I believe I should be grateful 
to the Directors for relieving me from a life that no human being 
that secs how it is passed can envy. 

“ Of the result of my efforts I will not speak. You will hear 
from others that have lately quitted this scene. Suffice it to sy 
that from the highest ruler to the lowest robber, from the pak- v 
in the city to the shed in the deepest recess of the 
forest, your friend Malcolm-Sahib is a welcome and a 
guest, and is as much pleased, thank God, with firing 
eating nuts with the latter as at the fine durbar 

* Literally, "four doors open 77 — a phrase implying 

X 2 
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ploy all those animals, but they step aside when any one, from 
a rajah to a ryut, pronounces my name with the expression of a 
desire to sec me, cither from a motive of respect, curiosity, or 
business. I am far from stating that such a proceeding is necessary 
in more settled countries, but here it was indispensable to produce 
the desired effect at an early period. I declare to yon that when 
I first took this country into my hands I had the feelings of 
Rassclns with his elements. We are now calmer, and, from under¬ 
standing and being understood better than we were at first, go on 
smoothly; but still the work is delicate, and will require some 
years of the same care and attention, or the completion of the 
great object we have in view will be, to say the very least, much 
protracted. 

“ I have endeavoured to impress these truths upon Adam and 
Metcalfe, and can now do this more at liberty, as I am personally 
much out of the question. Juggled and ousted from the succes¬ 
sion to Bombay as I have been by intrigue and prejudice, I shall 
not staj' in India, unless in such rank and station ns has been pro¬ 
posed for me—as Lieutenant-Governor of the Conquered Countries. 
The time will come soon—I wish it was arrived—when there will 
be a Lieutenant-Governor for Central India ! and I should then, 
prefer fixing my mountain throne amid the ruins of Mandoo (from 
which I returned yesterday, gratified bejmnd description) even to- 
Poonnli. I have already brought the plundering Bheels of that 
once roi/al land to till ground that has been fallow for near a cen¬ 
tury. These arc all dreams. I shall be satisfied with having given 
a good impulse, shall probably shake you by the hand in No¬ 
vember, take your commands for England in December, and there 
take u farm.” 

And that Malcolm himself did not over-estimate either 
the extent of his labors or the excellence of their results, 
there is abundant coteinporary evidence to show. The 
rapid improvement of the country was patent to every 
one with eyes to see and faculties to comprehend. From 
a letter written in May, 1819, by an officer on Mal¬ 
colm’s staff, I am tempted to extract the following 
passages. Beyond the testimony they contain to the 
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tlmt it is unbecoming the Government of a great nation, and that 
in all instances more is to he lost than gained by it. There is 
another thing—the man does not exist •who can accuse him of 
what is called a job. Nor among the many whom he has brought 
forward in the service of his country is there one who has not 
done honor to the judgment which called forth their talents, which 
but for that judgment might have lain unproductive and un¬ 
known ; in short, I believe, though it is possible he may be 
equalled in some points, that in public virtue and useful talent he 
cannot be excelled by any public servant of any Government at 
this time existing; and that for whatever length of time his 
fame may last in Europe, Malcolm-Sahib will be remembered in 
Malwah as long as regular government exists, of which he has 
again laid the foundations. 

“ Our life here is a very quiet one. We eat our dinner between 
three and four, go out and take a ride, come home, and either 
play a rubber at whist or at billiards, and go to bed about ten 
o’clock. When I joined Sir John first, he used to dine in the 
evening, and, considering that it was my duty to give up my own 
inclinations, where they were inclinations merely, to the wishes of 
a man who had laid me under obligations such ns he had done, 
that also became my hour. We have, however, changed these 
hours since we have got quieter. Sir John found that evening 
dinners did not so well agree with him, and I advised early ones. 
In the way I have mentioned we live when at home, but that has 
been seldom the case with us, as, since October, 1817, when I 
joined the Third Division, to the present time, we have not halted 
altogether. six months — counting a month, at one time and a 
fortnight at another to make up the time. Our marching, how¬ 
ever, agrees wondrously well with all. The climate is delightful, 
and Sir John, though occasionally not quite well, has enjoyed ex¬ 
cellent health.” 

And so Malcolm -worked on bravely in Central India 
all through the year 1819, and all through that which 
followed it. He was not one, under any circumstances 
of a personal nature, to work otherwise than with 
unshrinking energy; and although again and again 
disappointed, and eager to retire from the scene, he 
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would not quit his post so long as the Governor-General 
besought him to remain. Throughout a great part of 
1819 the question of the Poonah Government was un¬ 
settled. In May, Lord Hastings wrote to Malcolm that 
there was a strong likelihood of the Court of Directors 
consenting to the erection of the Conquered Countries 
into a Lieutenant-Governorship, and urging him not to be 
“in a hurry.” In June he wrote that nothing adverse 
to Sir John’s interests was “ to be inferred from the 
silence of the Directorsand lie still urged Malcolm to 
remain in India, feeling assured that some office ade¬ 
quate to his merits would ere long be bestowed upon 
him. But Lord Hastings was overruled by his Council, 
and the Poonah territories were attached to the Bombay 
Presidency on the succession of Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Government.* 

But another and greater disappointment was in' store 
for Malcolm. Many of his friends in England had held 
out to him hopes of his appointment to the Madras 
Government on the retirement of Mr. Hugh. Elliot; 
and some of the most influential of them had been exert¬ 
ing themselves to promote his interests in that direction. 
That he had strong claims to the appointment, and 
reasonable ground of belief that it would be conferred 
upon him, need not be insisted upon here. Since the 
loss of the Bombay Government, the news of the sur- 


* From a letter written by Lord 
Hastings to Malcolm in July, 1820,1 
take the following explanatory pas¬ 
sage : “ Mr. Canning, in a letter to 
me, refers to the probability of my 
haring made you Lieutenant-Governor 
over tne Conquered Territories. . That 
procedure had been decidedly in my 
contemplation, and even a sketch of 
the arrangement had been fashioned. 
But when Mr. Elphinstone was nomi¬ 
nated to the Government of Bombay, I 


found the Council so strenuous and 
unanimous for annexing, the districts 
in question to that Presidency, as to 
make it impossible for me to pursue 
my own .notion. I then thought , that 
the Court would probably nominate 
yon to Prince of Wales Island, adding 
to your government Bencoolin, Sbiga- 
porc, &c. In this .1 have miscalcu¬ 
late J It only, remains at present the • 
making your situation, where you arc, 
more distinguished,” 
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render of Badjee Rao had reached England; the Court 
of Directors had approved of Malcolm’s conduct; and 
lie believed, therefore, that his title to favorable consi¬ 
deration, on the occurrence of a new vacancy, had been 
considerably strengthened by recent events. It was still 
possible, however, that English interests might prevail, 
and that some needy member of the aristocracy, or some 
personal friend of the President of the Board of Control, 
might be appointed to the office. But his surprise and 
mortification were equally great when, early in 1820, 
English letters reached him at Talyn, announcing that 
his old friend “Tom Munro-Saliib” had been appointed 
Governor of Madras. Under the first fresh feelings of 
disappointment he wrote to Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
saying : 

“ I could not get Bombay because I was not a civil servant. 
The Duke of Wellington was told, when lie asked for Madras, 
that I could not have that Presidency, because I was a Company’s 
servant. In my excellent friend Thomas Munro they have both 
a soldier and a merchant’s son (ns we Eastern Knights of the Batli 
were called by the Morning Chronicle). Now, though I will no 
more quarrel with Munro’s nomination than I did with yours, 
though I congratulate India on such appointments, I am not, and 
never will be, reconciled to being thrown so completely out of the 
question as I have been, particularly on this last occasion.”* 

The men who had superseded him-—whose elevation 
had disappointed his honorable ambition—were two of 


* In another letter to Mr. Elphin- wallis inlSOG; difference with Sir G; 
stone, Malcolm speaks of the influences Barlow; evidence on oath before the j 
which, he supposed, marred his chances House of Lords regarding the danger j 
of success: “ From Charles Grant, an of over-zeal in propagating Chris- t 
able leading Director, I could look for tianity in India; and lastly, my de- 1 
nothing but opposition. My sins are cided opinions on the actual necessity 
deep and manifold. My connexion of the late war,—these are all offences 
with Lord Wellesley; the Political never to be forgotten or forgiven by a 

History of India; the undervaluing mind like his, which, though compre-. 

Lord Teignmouth’s policy; the oppo- hensive, is prejudiced, ..bigoted, and .. 
sition to the measures of Lord Corn- relentless.” 
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Iris oldest and most esteemed friends, and two of the best 
public servants whom England had ever lent to India. 
But Elphinstone -was a much younger man; he entered 
the diplomatic service after Malcolm had attained one of 
its highest posts ; and his career, however distinguished, 
was one far less arduous and less varied than Malcolm’s. 
Munro, on the other hand, was older than .Malcolm. It 
is characteristic of the latter that, although a year or two 
before, when he had never thought of Tom Munro com¬ 
peting with him for a Government, he had frequently, in his 
private letters, bewailed his old friend’s decaying powers, 
he would not now utter a word in disparagement of the 
qualifications of his successful rival. Munro had been 
for some time extremely deaf, and his eyesight also was 
failing. Malcolm, indeed, had besought him to go to 
England for the restoration of his impaired powers of 
vision ; but I cannot find in a single letter written after 
Munro’s elevation an allusion to these infirmities. He 
had only the most generous praise, warm from a heart 
whose affection no rivalry could diminish or disappoint¬ 
ment taint, to bestow upon the men who had passed him 
in the race. But there were those against whom he 
believed that he did well to be angry. Tightly or 
■wrongly I know not, but it was his rooted conviction 
that there were those in England who pretended to be 
bis friends, but who were not unwilling to sacrifice his 
interests. Against all such impostors Malcolm levelled 
his indignation in the followin'! letter to his wife: 

“ I have received your letters of the loth of July, and with it 
the news of my friend Munro’? appointment. I atn within a few 
days of completing the last tour I shall make in Mai wall, A few 
month? will enable me to wind tip my Libor?, and I proceed to 
Calcutta to embark for England, where I shall arrive in a dbpo- 
,-ition that will convince you that I am capable of taking my own 
part, of dbiiriguidiing between the real and the lukewarm friend, 
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and of giving more value to the man "who docs not conceal his 
indisposition than to one who lulls me with unmeaning, if not 
false, professions of friendship. You know my sentiments upon 
Mountstunrt Elphinstonc’s appointment. The interested activity 
of men who, while they were bound to promote his views, should 
have better recollected their obligations than to injure mine, has had 
its proper reward. They have failed in their object. They have in¬ 
jured, as far as his circumstances are concerned, the man they pro¬ 
moted at my expense; and while he cannot but be grateful for their 
efforts, lie regrets their success. 5 * As to Munro’s appointment, 
though I can never repine at the elevation of so old a friend and 
so able a man, and though I deem his nomination a great public 
benefit to India, particularly as connected with the introduction of 
a new system of police and justice, I never can consent to the 
neglect with which I have been treated, and the preference that 
has been given to two successive competitors, whose claims were 
great, but not superior to mine, and above both of whom my 
name was put by the Indian Minister in a list, which he sent to 
the Directors, of men in the service of the Company who were 
deemed eligible for a Government. With the above feelings and 
impressions my future life shall be devoted to the object of 
showing that, though others may deserve advancement, I do not 
merit neglect. I mean to write no more letters. I want no more 
parade of exertion in my friends. I shall return to my own 
native country, cither to enjoy private happiness (and of that 
which consists in the society of you, my children, and family, God 
in his goodness has given me an abundant store), or to enter 
public life with a spirit that will make many regret that they 
have treated me with such, slight and indifference. 

“ The above is the cop} r of a letter I wrote you some time ago. 
I have since heard from Lord Hastings. He is anxious I should 
not go, but has agreed not to throw any obstacles in my way; 
and, what is of more consequence, has dispensed with my going 
to Calcutta, which enables me to go by Bombay, and renders 
everything convenient. I shall, in all human probability, go by 

* Malcolm means, by this, that if of the Conquered'Provinces—an np- 
Mr. Elphinstonc had not been ap- pointment which both he and Malcolm 
pointed Governor of Bombay, he would considered far preferable of the two. 
have been made Lieutenant-Governor 
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Egypt, which is at once the quickest and pleasantest route. I am 
quite delighted at the idea of my departure being fixed. I hope 
in January,, 1821 , to sail for the Red Sea, and to be with you in 
1 April.” 

In another letter he dwelt upon one of the many al¬ 
leged causes of his supersession—that it was desirable 
to appoint to the Government of Madras one who ; was 
shilled and experienced in revenue and judicial adminis¬ 
tration—asking whether his own experiences did not lie 
much in the same direction:* 


“Has not my life—though I never acted as a judge or collector 
—been more given to civil than to military duties ? Has hot the 
whole Government, in all its parts, been my constant study ? And 
what but the knowledge I have gained and put in practice could 
have brought the whole of this quarter to the state it is now in ? 
Has not my life been given to all the details of revenue settle¬ 
ments and judicial proceedings, Native as well as European 
modes of administering justice, and the most minute investiga¬ 
tion of everything relating to the rules and institutions, great 
and small, of this and neighbouring countries ? They shall ere 
long see all this in a Report, which will enable me to ask my 
friends whether Tam, or I am not, fit for a civil Government. 
But let them in the mean while take as no slight evidence the con¬ 
dition of these countries, and then ask how much of this remark¬ 
able work has been effected by force.” • 


But there was too much 

* He acknowledged, however, that 
on this score Munro’s claims were of 
the highest order. The following pas¬ 
sage in another letter contains a sum¬ 
mary of the pauses of Ids supersession: 
“Mr. Elphinstone had engaged to 
support Munro’s pretensions to a Go¬ 
vernment before I went to England, in 
1812; so had Allan and Mr. John 
Sullivan. I conclude these engage¬ 
ments were revived, and that Munro’s 
increased claims, his presence in Lca- 
dcnhall-strcct, a desire to avoid an in- 


goocl sense, and too much 

competent Ministerial governor, and 
above all, the efforts, of the party 
(which is strong and respectable) that 
desires to give a full and fairexperi- 
ment to Munro’s system of judicial 
administration, which proposes great 
reforms and reductions in that brauch 
of government, carried the day. Am¬ 
bitious as I am, and impatient as X 
have become of slight, I do not know 
that I should liot have had conscience 
enough to vote against myself.” 
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right feeling in Malcolm to he long disturbed by such a 
disappointment as. this. He was of a cheerful spirit— 
habitually grateful to Providence for all its good gifts— 
and it was only in accordance with such a nature that he 
should soon have changed his complaints into thanks¬ 
givings: 

“ Let us learn,” lie wrote to bis wife, “ in the first place, to be 
grateful for the extraordinary good fortune we enjoy. Let us 
habituate ourselves to look down as well as to look up ; and then 
we shall escape many a torturing reflection. When occurrences 
like these, which have recently happened, cross my path of ambi¬ 
tion, I pause for a moment; but a recollection of their causes, of 
the rank I have attained, of the resources I possess to enable me to 
go higher should I still desire it, of my admirable wife, my delight¬ 
ful children, my fair fortune, and what is more, my fair fame, 
comesupon my mind and tells me that with all these crosses and 
jostles I am still among the most fortunate of mankind, and that it 
is unreasonable, if not impious, to complain. All this I feel con¬ 
sistent with a steady view of my interests in life; and though 
anger cannot blind my reason, I am not insensible to passing events, 
nor to the comparative claim upon my regard of real and pre¬ 
tended friends.” 

And after all there was another consideration, of a 
local and present character, to reconcile him to the loss 
of the Madras Government. He could hardly have done 
so much good, upon any new scene, as he was then 
doing in Central India. At the head of the Government 
of a Presidency, how much time must he have necessarily- 
bestowed upon forms and ceremonies, and social ameni¬ 
ties, and matters of detail little affecting the happiness of 
the people. But in Mai wall he was as a patriarchal ruler 
among them—the father and the friend of rude but 
grateful communities, who blessed the name of Malcolm 
as that of a tutelar saint. There could be no higher 
object of ambition. “I am busy with my report,” he 
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wrote on tlie 3rd of April, from Nalcha, thirty miles 
to the westward of Mhow, “ and with all lands of im¬ 
provements. I have fixed my head-quarters in an old 
palace, from which I expelled (I speak a literal fact) 
tigers. The old ruins of this place, and the celebrated 
city of Mandoo, have for more than a century been 
shared by tigers, and Bheels more destructive than these 
animals in their ravages. The tigers I shoot; the Bheels 
are my friends, and now serve in a corps I have raised, 
or cultivate lands. I have made, and am making 
roads in every direction. A great fair at a holy place, 
which has not been visited for seventy years, was a week 
ago crowded by at least 30,000 people. I gave guards 
at the place, and cleared the road; and I confess that I 
was a little sensible to the flattery of the poor creatures 
making the air ring with ‘ Jy Malcolm jy!’ (Success 
to Malcohn), &c., &c. This, and the discovery, a few 
days ago, that among the Bheel ladies, tying a string 
upon the right arm of their children, whilst the priest 
pronounced the name of Malcolm three times, was a 
sovereign cure for a fever, are proofs at least of my 
having a good name among these wild mountaineers, 
which will do me as much, and more good than one in 
Leadenliall-street.” I am told that Bishop Heber used 
to relate how, when travelling in Central India, he in¬ 
quired what was written on an amulet worn by a native 
child, and was told that it was nothing more than the 
word “ Malcolm,” which was considered, in that part of 
the country, the most efficacious of charms. 

On the 7th of April he wrote that he was “just 
mounting his horse to go from his { old palace near Man¬ 
doo, 5 to his cantonment at Mhow; 5 ’ but ten days after¬ 
wards he wrote again from the old palace, in good 
health and in good spirits, his thoughts still turning 
fondly towards home, “ wild ” as he said, “ to see the 
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little animals." A new object of ambition, however, 
had started up before him, and contended with home for 
the occupation of his heart. “ I shall either,” he wrote, 
“ be the first Souhah (Provincial Governor) of British 
India, or depart in December for England." He was 
rooted hi the conviction of the expediency of establish¬ 
ing a Lieutenant-Governorship in Central and Upper 
India. It appeared to him then, as it has since appeared 
to others, that the provinces of Northern India were too 
remote from the seat of Government to secure due super¬ 
vision from the supreme authority, and that the division 
of delegated power among the different agents and re¬ 
presentatives of the Governor-General prevented any¬ 
thing like uniformity of system, or consistency of action. 
He clearly saw that want of unity was producing evil 
fruits; and he wrote many earnest letters to men in 
authority, both in India and in England, exhorting them 
to consider the expediency of adopting a system, which, 
by consolidating all these scattered particles of govern¬ 
ment into one great whole, would at the same time re¬ 
lieve the Supreme Government from harassing details of 
local administration, and secure the supervision of these 
remote provinces by an experienced functionary on the 
spot, with sufficiently large powers to control all the 
minor political agencies, and to give consistency to their 
operations. He was, at this time, much occupied in the 
preparation of a Report on the history, the institutions, 
and the resources of Central India, and the more he pro¬ 
secuted the inquiries necessary to the completion of such 
a task, the more apparent it became to him that this cen¬ 
tralisation of authority was necessary, not only to the 
prosperity, but to the peace of that part of the country. 
At one time, he seems to have thought it not improbable 
that such a Lieutenant-Governorship would be erected, 
and that he would be invited to remain in Central India 
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with this augmented authority. He believed it to be 
essential to the tranquillity of the country, and he wrote 
to Mr. Adam, saying that in no other situation he could 
be content to remain beyond the close of the year: 

“ As to myself, I have no desire to remain in Malwah, even if 
my power were enlarged; but I must say further to you, lest any 
expression from England of a wish, for my stay should lead to the 
subject, that I am not content .to remain (and I take a view of the 
subject more as it relates to the good of the public than my own 
ambition) unless made Lieutenant-Governor of Central India, and 
Military Commander, with controlling power over all the political 
agencies in those parts, and also a power of direction in the affairs 
of Scindiah; and of requisition of troops without being liable to 
be superseded by any senior officer advancing into Malwah, unless 
a war beyond my local means and sphere rendered it necessary.” 

To the Governor-General he also mote, at the end of 
May, upon the same subject. Sir Thomas Munro had 
arrived at Madras, bringing the insignia of the Grand 
Cross for Malcolm f and it was supposed that Lord Has¬ 
tings had been entrusted with the duty of performing 
the ceremony of investiture. This threatened to call 
Malcolm to Calcutta—a disturbance of his plans which 
somewhat alarmed liim; so he wrote the following letter 
to Lord Hastings, which enters so fully into his views 
md aspirations at this period, that I am induced to insert 
t entire: 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO LORD HASTINGS. 

Nalchn, Slay 31,1S20. 

Mr Lord, —A short letter from my friend Sir Thomas Munro, 
itten the day he landed, tells me he lias charge of my insignia 
the Grand Cross, but he for"ets to add what instructions lie has 
eived for its disposal. Upon that I have no information, but 
aragraphof an English paper, which stales that it is to be (with 

Malcolm had by this time been promoted lo Ibe rank of Major-General. 
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some others) transmitted to your Lordship, to -whom the ceremony 
of investiture has been delegated. 

This information has caused me some embarrassment, from -which 
I can only escape by a full. explanation of the circumstances in 
which I am placed to your Lordship, with an expressed resolution 
to do exactly what you deem proper and right. 

Your Lordship is acquainted with the circumstances which 
make me desire to remain here till December, when I meant to 
proceed overland to England. There are none of those so strong 
as a wish to finish my Report upon Malwah. 

With every effort, I cannot expect that to be completed much 
before the period when I intended to go to Bombay, and when to 
go by Calcutta would (as I must carry my books, papers, and 
baggage) cause both increased delay and expense. 

I should, if I went dawk to Calcutta and back again, be away 
at least three months, and that interruption would prevent my 
completion of my task by the time proposed. I may in my cal¬ 
culations over-estimate the consequence of my present labors; but 
taking, as a standard to judge by' - , my comparative ignorance of this 
country when I commenced it (and when I was deemed the best- 
informed actor in the scene), and my present knowledge, I must 
think that it will bring a mass of matter before Government that 
will enable it, beyond any documents yet possessed, to judge the 
mode in which that great proportion of India, which, though not 
under our direct rule, owns our superiority, is to be managed and 
controlled. I may (it is likely I do) overrate the importance of our 
first measures in this arduous and untried system of new govern¬ 
ment ; but it is my decided opinion that exemption from trouble, 
from great expenditure, and from war, depends chiefly upon your 
Lordship being early enabled to give this extended subject (it is 
not limited to Malwah) your fullest consideration, and to lay down 
upon principles suited to the great changes that have occurred a 
general system for the whole. I do not say that even this, let the 
wisdom upon which the plan is grounded be ever so great, will 
save us altogether from troubles, or even occasional hostilities. It 
would be folly to expect it; the hour of reaction must come, and 
the discontent, the turbulence, or the despair of individuals or 
bodies of men, will accelerate it. But there will, if we are pre- - 
pared by a well-digested organisation of our civil, political, and 
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military means, and by the concentration of authority at remote 
points, be comparatively no danger, and peace and prosperity 
(after a few years of agitation, if not trouble) will be permanently 
established. 

The very reverse of all this will, I am convinced, take place, if 
some considerable alterations, both in the shape and substance of 
our administration over many parts of this empire, do not very 
soon take place. It is these impressions (whether they be just or 
erroneous) that give importance in my mind to the information I 
am now busied in preparing for your Lordship, and which, I con¬ 
fess, I should be equally sorry to leave unfinished, or to present in 
an imperfect state. 

My facts and speculations, though they may apply generally 
to other countries in a nearly similar state, bear chiefly upon the 
scene in which I am engaged. The outline of the plan I thought 
indispensable for this quarter was, more than a twelvemonth ago, 
sent to Mr. Adam. Events, and the kind confidence which your 
Lordship placed in me, have since led to the partial adoption of 
some parts of it. The agents for Bhopal, and for Kotah and 
Mewar, have been placed generally under my authority; but 
much more remains to be done to give to this situation (if it is 
intended to be more than one for temporary settlement) that shape 
and strength which it requires to enable the person holding it to 
fulfil his political, military, aud civil functions. I add civil, for 
he has already the management of districts, and the collection of 
tributes; and from the state of our connexion with Scindiab, and 
other causes, we must calculate upon these duties increasing, and 
the authority should be of a shape to receive them without change 
or embarrassment in its administration. "With these sentiments 
your Lordship will judge my solicitude to present you with the 
fullest means of deciding this large question; to furnish, in a 
minute history of the people, their governments, institutions, 
character, prejudices, and actual condition, the materials for that 
edifice which is to give them happiness, you fame, and this part 
of India peace. These ideas may be exaggerated, but they dwell, 
in my mind, and are motives of action. With all this, if your 
Lordship conceives that I should proceed immediately to Calcutta 
to receive my investiture—if it is a point that involves (and of that 
your Lordship is the only judge) any question of gratitude and 
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respect for the royal donor, the omission of ivhicli might he no¬ 
ticed, 1 would not for a million of Reports prove a recreant knight 
in my acknowledgments for so proud a distinction. To your 
Lordship it is necessary to sa}' no more upon this subject, but 
that nothing can reconcile me to the sacrifice of not having the 
warmest wish of my heart gratified, by receiving my new honors 
from the hands of him to whose favor and partiality I owe their 
attainment, but a full expression of your opinion that my public 
duties arc of a nature not to permit my absence from my station; 
and unless some troubled waters become smooth very soon, this 
will ripply to more than my completion of the Report. 

My excellent friend Sir Thomas Munro writes me that it is 
his hope, and that of those he communicated with in England, 
that circumstances may occur to induce me to remain. I appre¬ 
hend, from what is stated in letters I have received, that your 
Lordship will be written to upon this subject. In anticipation of 
such an occurrence, I wrote Mr. Adam on the 8th of April, re¬ 
questing lie would show my letter to your Lordship in the event 
of any such communication as was expected being made, either 
by Mr. Canning or the Directors. I shall write him to give you 
that letter, at all events, as I feel, whether such application be 
made or not, I can have no reserve with your Lordship, whom I 
only entreat to believe three facts connected with this subject: 

Eirstly, That I have no wish to remain in India, and that this 
feeling is grounded upon a conviction that it will be better for my 
health and future advancement (if I pursue public life) to go to 
England; 

Secondly, That I am not so foolish or unreasonable as to de¬ 
sire or expect that your Lordship should make, or recommend to 
be made, any appointment for me that is not in your opinion 
necessary as a part of the administration of the empire under your 
charge; and, 

Lastly, That though I might feel it was not an object for me 
to remain in India unless I filled a permanent situation of high 
rank, I never could have proposed one that I was not conscien¬ 
tiously convinced it was for the good of the public interests 
should be made. 

I am, with much respect, &c., &c., 

John Malcolm. 


y 2 
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To this Lord Hastings, in a good-humored letter, re¬ 
plied that lie would dissipate Malcolm’s anxieties at 
once by sending the insignia to Sir Charles Colville,* 
who was a Grand Cross of the Bath, with a warrant 
authorising him to invest Malcolm; and so, added his 
Lordship, “ You will not be either a recreant knight, or 
have to make a very troublesome journey.” 

Nothing was said at this time by Lord Hastings about 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India, but the 
thought of it still held possession of Malcolm’s mind. In 
a long and very able letter which he addressed to the 
Governor-General in August, he sketched out all the de¬ 
tails of the system of administration which he conceived 
would be best calculated to advance the public interests, 
introduced by some more general observations, which 
contain so good an abstract of Malcolm’s political creed, 
that it would be an injustice to him to withhold them : 

“ My general opinions regarding the principles on which the 
administration of this quarter should be grounded have been 
repeatedly stated. Events (far beyond our control) have forced 
great and awful duties upon us. There is, among other evils 
concomitant with our present state, a tendency to direct rule, 
alike arising out of the character and condition of the remaining 
Native Governments and our success and established supremacy, 
which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to counteract. But 
we must try to march slow time if we cannot halt, and to support, 
at least for a period, what is still left of native rank and power. 
Its dissolution, to be safe, must be gradual, and we must make, 
before that crisis comes, a change in some of our principles of 
administration, and try to render those less depressing to our 
native subjects, and to obtain to our aid the efforts of their better 
feelings, by associating them more than they now are with our 
system of rule. 

“We are fast losing what has long been our chief strength 
a comparison of our Government with rude, unprincipled, and 


* Then Commander-in-Clnef at Bombay. 
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unsettled States. And it is this consideration, be} r ond all others, 
•which calls for such changes ns will render our sway over this 
vast empire more popular, particularly with the higher classes of 
the natives of India. Every observation I have made since I 
held my present station has sunk deeper the conviction of these 
facts upon my mind, and satisfied me of the necessity of giving ns 
early as possible a more consistent shape, both in form and sub¬ 
stance, to our administration at remote points, and of concentrating 
authority in one person, whose local knowledge and efficient 
powers will enable him to control and direct all those that are 
within his circle in a manner that will give conformity of prin¬ 
ciple and of action to the whole, and who, while he becomes the 
shield to the natives of the countries over which lie is placed 
against innovations or unnecessary encroachments on their rights 
or habits, and prevents all collision or difference in lesser authori¬ 
ties, may be expected, from his acquaintance with the principles 
of the general administration of the empire, to suit and temper 
their application to the actual condition of the countries under 
him, and to save a distant Government (which cannot have 
minute local knowledge) from much of that embarrassment, if 
not hazard, that there is in deciding on the numerous cases and 
plans referred to it by a multiplicity of agents, whose views must, 
from the limited scene on which they act, be more contracted, 
but who, impelled by the ardor of public zeal and a laudable 
desire to bring themselves forward, will continue with unre¬ 
mitting activity to press upon the attention of their superiors 
every arrangement which promises local benefit, though that can 
often be only obtained at the expense of feelings and principles 
essential to keep the whole machine in order. The evils of such 
unconnected rule need not be enlarged iqron, but it is important 
to remark (and I do it from the conviction of experience) that it 
is when the minds of men have been heated by such great 
changes and revolutions ns have lately occurred in the central 
parts of India, that they are most malleable, and consequently 
most susceptible of those impressions it is desired to give. Errors 
now are therefore much more important than they would be when 
they were viewed with more coolness, or when we were better 
understood. This latter is, indeed, the most essential point; but 
it is one which cannot be effected till we speak by our actions the 
same language to all in a similar condition—till princes trembling 
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But strong as were the arguments adduced by Malcolm 
in favor of the establishment of a separate Government 
in Central India, the scheme which many years after¬ 
wards developed itself into what is now the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces did not 
then meet with the encouragement it unquestionably 
deserved. There seems to have been, on the part of the • 
Coiu’t of Directors and the Governor-General, a dispo¬ 
sition to acknowledge the soundness of the principles 
enunciated by Malcolm, but both authorities shrank from 
being the first to recommend the adoption of the plan. 
At all events, Lord Hastings wrote to Malcolm that the 
Court was not inclined to initiate the measure them¬ 
selves, and that there was little chance of their giving 
effect to any reforms suggested by a Governor-General 
whom they had become anxious to remove :* 

“I do not sec any chance,” he wrote in November, 1820, “of 
the Court directing a territory to he formed in Central India for a 
Lieutenant-Governor. Howsoever it may have been thrown out 
to you that my recommendation of such a step would he adopted, 
he assured that it was only said to get rid of the application on 
the spot by an apparent reference to me ; for the Court is by no 
means in a disposition to adopt any suggestion of mine. I firmly, 
and on good grounds, believe that the Court is laboring to work 


Mr. Canning, who was then at the 
Board of Control, declared that Lord 
Hastings had never, in his public or 
private letters to him, ever suggested 
such an arrangement as that which 
Malcolm had sketched; and added, 
“ Lord Hastings cannot doubt of the 
pleasure which I should derive from 
any arrangement conducive to the 
public service, and consistent with not 
a niggardly but a just and rational 
economy, which should at the same 
time furnish an opportunity of enabling 
ou to add to the honors which you 
ave won, and (which there has cer¬ 
tainly been no disposition to withhold 


from you) the more substantial means 
of a suitable termination to a career so 
full of brilliant achievements and solid 
merit. But it never did occur to me 
that the finding of these means would 
be thrown upon us on this side of the 
water. I am sure it is not in the 
wholesome, any more than it is in the 
ordinary and 1 egal course of things, that 
the suggestion of appointments, espe¬ 
cially ot such as are to grow out of 
special circumstances which can be 
fully known only in Lidia, should be 
sent out from England.” So it was 
clearly shown to be nobody’s business 
to initiate the desired reform. 
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mere official duty became, in time, one of tlie few luxu¬ 
ries of his life ; and, as the work expanded into goodly 
proportions, be began to discover that he had written a 
history, not a report, and that what had pleased the 
numerous friends of all kinds to whom he submitted the 
different chapters, might be pleasing also to the general 
public. He was immersed in this work, busy with the 
concluding chapters, when a copy of Mr. Prinsep’s 
“ Narrative of the Political and Military Transactions 
in India during the Administration of the Marquis of 
Hastings,”* reached him. He said that he, thought the 
...book.was “a clear, calmly-written, authentic narrative,” 
and that he had no reason to complain of the manner in 
which his own part in the transactions had been handled: 
“ I shall never write a line,” he added, “ in answer to 
this book, nor can I now think of a second volume of 
the c Political History.’ My Report of Malwah will be 
done in two months, and it shall sooner or later be pub¬ 
lished, and as far as name goes (it is no season book to 
bring money) it will be to me worth ten Political 
Histories. I trust it will contain the anatomy of .Central 
India in a way that will be appreciated; and there are 
some parts of it which are not mere dry matter. Fanny 
Stewart, who has read them, says they are like the 
£ Tales of my Landlord.’ ” 

He spoke here of the stories of Alaee Bhaee and Kishen 
Komur, now well known to readers of Indian histoiy— 
stories upon which Malcolm, who was never slow to illus¬ 
trate what was really good and beautiful in the native 
character, and wise and beneficent in native rule, dwelt 
with genuine ardor and enthusiasm. No man had a 
kindlier feeling towards the people of India, or was less 

* The original edition of this va- enlarged and published in 1825 in two 
luable work was published in 1820, in volumes octavo, 
one volume quarto. It was afterwards 
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lie now saw only the ludicrous side of the proposal, and 
he could joke freely at the notion of being converted, 
after such a career, into a “ Pepper-cloves-and-cinnamon 
Governor.” But he was still of opinion that to remain 
in Lidia after the specific work upon which he was then 
engaged had been completed, would be little less than to 
administer to his own degradation. So he remained 
fixed in the resolve to go home in the following year. 

He was still, however, eager for active life, and the 
distant sound of a trumpet roused all his martial enthu¬ 
siasm. In the autumn of 1820 there had been a possi¬ 
bility at least of a campaign upon the Indus. A party 
of our troops in Cutcli had fallen upon a body of soldiers 
in the pay of the Sindh princes, mistaking them for a pre¬ 
datory gang by whom the border had been much infested ; t 
and in retaliation the Sindhians had crossed the frontier, 
and had committed depredations in our territory. The 
offenders had been chastised by the British troops on the 
spot, and it was debated whether operations on a large 
scale should not be undertaken against the Ameers. For 
this service Malcolm promptly volunteered, and his 
oiler, had war been declared, would have been gladly ; 
accepted.* But the Ameers repudiated the acts of their 
soldiery, and Lord Hastings was wisely averse to a war, 
success in which would have been more injurious than 


® At another time there were re¬ 
ports of the probability of a war with 
the Sikhs, and Malcolm again volun¬ 
teered for sendee, writing to Mr. Met¬ 
calfe, who was then Political Secre¬ 
tary, in the following strain: “There 
is a report that Runjcct Singh is run 
mad. If so, lie may go to war with 
Company Bahadur. I hate to be 
plaguing the lord with speculations on 
contingencies that may never occur. 
But should any circumstances occur 
to make it possible for me to render 


service in that quarter, bring forward 
my name as volunteer for the Indus. 
I quite court a campaign in that 
quarter, and will give my whole soul 
to the object. Say nothing about this 
unless you see a feasibility; but if 
you do, I depute you to throw down 
the gauntlet of a newly-made Grand 
Cross against all the infidels of 
Punjab and of Sindh and Caqbal, 
eluding the twelve lost tn.s* 
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“ I cannot pass this spot without writing to you. When I look 
from my tent upon the field where we conquered, and think of 
the many gallant fellows whose bones are scattered over it, what 
gratitude have I to God for having preserved me for the great joy 
of once again meeting you and the dear children. Of all the 
feelings connected with Mchidpoor none is so cherished by me as 
the knowledge of that happiness and pride with which you heard 
that your husband had done his duty on that da}’’. What a contrast 
has this country known between the three years that preceded, 
and the three that have followed that action. Its inhabitants had 
lost all—even hope; its fields were desolate, and houses roofless. 
Now we might challenge India—I might almost say the world— 
to produce a country where there are fewer crimes, or more 
general happiness and comfort—exemption from domestic and 
foreign foes.” 

This tour was long remembered by Malcolm as one 
which was in many ways conducive to his improvement; 
for he had been toiling to finish his Report, his health 
had not recently been very vigorous, and he wanted 
change and recreation. They had at once a restorative 
cfiect. “ My health is improving so much by idleness 
and amusement,” he wrote to Mr. Elphinstone on the 
13th of March, “and I feel so little inclined to business, 
playing myself as I am with a party of fourteen sports¬ 
men amid the jungles of Mewar, that it is really no 
small compliment to sit down to write you a letter.” 

A few days later in the month, Malcolm reached the 
famous Rajpoot city of Oudipore, where he was received 
by Major Tod,*‘with whom he had long corresponded, 
but whom he had never met before. Of the impression 
made upon his mind by this visit he gave a lively ac- 
count in a letter to Mr. Adam, in. which he says : 

“ You will be happy to hear that Tod and myself went on 

* Afterwards known as the author standard authority on all that relates 
of the Annals of Rajasthan —still the to the Rajpoot States. 
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of 1818, when I had finished the expulsion of 6000 rogues from 
this part of Malwah. I am now so far on my way to my summer- 
palace at Nalcha (formerly the abode, ns I wrote you, of a tigress 
and her cubs), after having completed a delightful tour, which 
took me as far west as Oudipore. I have collected a great deal 
of information for Government, some curiosities for you, and 


some fine stories for the children.'. . As the time of my 

departure approaches I am wild with joy.I may add 


for your satisfaction my confidence that I shall leave this country 
and return to }’ou at the very best moment for my reputation. 
Everything I foretold has happened; and everything I have 
undertaken has succeeded. There has not been one check. More 
than justice has been done in appreciating my efforts; but the 
tide of fortune was with me, and I have taken advantage of it. 
It is a sweet reflection to me, that long after I am gone our 
children’s bosoms may glow at hearing blessings implored on their 
fathers name. But this, too, is greatly accidental. It chiefly 
arises from the natives of India being yet accustomed to refer 
everything to pel-sons, and giving the merit of a system to an in¬ 
dividual by whom it is carried into execution.” 

But although Malcolm wrote thus modestly, disclaim¬ 
ing the personal merit imputed to him, no man. knew 
better how little mere system will effect. Rightly con¬ 
sidered, in such cases the man is the system. On this 
very same 8th of April, indeed, Malcolm wrote to Mr. 
Maloney, who had the political charge of the districts on 
the Nerbudda : 

“ To be able to understand this great theatre of action, men 
must traverse it, and learn from personal observation how to 
understand written accounts. It is like a good knowledge of the 
topography of a country which no maps can give until you have 
travelled over it and made yourself master of its principal features. 
Were I to remain in India, I do not think that there is a human 
being (certainly no Nabob or Maharajah) whom I should dread half 
so much as an able Calcutta civilian, whose travels are limited to 
two or three hundred miles, with a hookah in his mouth, some 
good but abstract maxims in his head, the Regulations in his 
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right hand, the Company’s Charter in ])is left, and a quire of 
wire-wove foolscap before him.” 

The great secret of Malcolm’s success was, that he was 
neither too Native nor too European. He understood 
the native character, and he could sympathise with the 
feelings of the natives; but he never fell into native 
habits. There were political officers at this time who, 
under the deteriorating influences of isolation, sank into 
the very opposite extreme of the Calcutta civilian school 
here glanced at; and Malcolm commented upon this 
evil as one to be as much deplored as the other. It was 
by preserving the high tone and the pure life of the 
English gentleman, and yet carrying to his work no 
European prejudices, no cut-and-clried maxims of Euro¬ 
pean policy, to be applied, however inapplicable, to all 
cases of native government, that Malcolm achieved an 
amount of success, and acquired a reputation among the 
people of Central India, such as no man before or since 
ever earned for himself iu that part of the world. When 
Bishop Heber, a few'years afterwards, visited this tract 
of country, he -wrote in his journal: ’ “How great must 
be the difficulties attendant on power in these pro¬ 
vinces, when, except Sir John Malcolm, I have heard of 
no one whom all parties agree in commending ! Has 
talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his conciliating 
manners and admirable knowledge of the native lan¬ 
guage and character, are spoken of in the same terms 
by all.” . 

On the morning of the 16th of April, Malcolm reached 
his ancient palace at Nalcha. “ And from this place,” 
he wrote to,Mr. Adam, “all the arrangements I have to 
make in Malwah shall be made.” His work was now 
nearly done. He was already preparing for his journey 
to Bombay, whence he had determined to embark for 
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Suez, and lo proceed by way of Egypt and the European- 
continent to England. “ My first detachment for Bom¬ 
bay,” he wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, “ goes off in fifteen 
days, and I trust to follow towards the end of June.” 
It was part of his plan to visit, on his way to the Western 
Presidency, his “ manly friend,” Charles Metcalfe, in the 
Deccan.* 

The Hyderabad Resident was then on a tour in the 
outlying districts, and Malcolm wrote to him, saying, 
“ Do not go back to Hyderabad without a meeting with 
me. I go more than one hundred miles out of my road, 
and would go three, for three hours’ conversation with 

you.I will, rather than miss you, go dawk; but 

if you are not in a furious hurry, I will proceed, via 
Sindwa and Dhoolia, by stages. The rain is, like every¬ 
thing else, no bugbear to a man well prepared. Besides, 
neither you nor I arc exactly at the disposal of what 
Captain Clutterbuck calls a clattering piece of parch¬ 
ment, and can halt or move as the clouds indicate.” 

It was arranged that they should meet at Aurungabad 
in the second week of July, and that Richard Jenkins, 
the Nagpoor Resident, should join their party. The 
meeting was one to which Malcolm, on many accounts, 
looked forward with much satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
having finished his report, he devoted himself to the 
completion of another work, which, though of modest 
dimensions, has perhaps contributed more to his reputa¬ 
tion than anything that he ever wrote. He drew up a 
paper of “ Notes of Instructions to Assistants and Officers 
acting under the orders of Major-General Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, G.C.B.,” to be left behind him as a legacy—and it 
was a rich one—to his official friends. The Instructions 

* Metcalfe, who, as Political Score- been transferred to the Hyderabad Re- 
tary, had kept up a close correspou- sidency. 
deuce with Malcolm, had by this time 
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are of a general character, suited, to. all who have ,airy- 
official intercourse, with, the people of India; and neither 
the progress of time nor the mutations-of circumstance 
can render, them antiquated or irrelevant.. They have 
been so often printed, so largely quoted, so generally 
read, that I do not. purpose to dwell, long upon them in: 
this place. The growth at once of high principle,- gene¬ 
rous feeling, sound sense, and long experience, they are 
distinguished as much by their humanity as their sagacity, 
and they come recommended, to us by the knowledge 
that they were the groundwork of Malcolm’s own official 
conduct,, and were not, more admirable in. theory than, 
they were successful in practice. I believe.-that already 
in. this narrative of Malcolm’s life the reader has seen in 
beneficent action the principles enunciated, in these In¬ 
structions. The notes themselves are accessible to every 
one ;* and I believe that in India there are few European 
officers in political employ, to whom they are not. as fa¬ 
miliar as the Church catechism. 

The preparation of these Instructions was a fitting and 
a graceful close, to. Malcolm’s career in Central India, 
He had now spent three years and a. half in Malwah, 
partly in a military, partly in a diplomatic, partly in an 
administrative capacity; and to no period of his life could 
he look back, on the brink of the grave, with greater satis¬ 
faction. From the day, when he negotiated the treaty of 
Mundissore with Holkar’s ministers,, to that of his final 
departure 'from Malwah, he had been continually en¬ 
gaged in efforts to restore not. only the territories ceded 
to us after the war, but. those which remained in the 
hands of our allies, to order, and good government. He 
had told Holkar’s Envoys that their master would be 

* They arc to tie found in the Ap- notes by Malcolm himself., I may add, 
pendix to the it temoirs of Central India, that they arc greatly esteemed on tiic 
They were also printed in a separate Continent, 
form in 1S2-I, with a few elucidatory 
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richer, with a principality diminished in. extent, under a 
system.which he hoped to he instrumental in introducing 
more conducive to the development of the resources of 
the country.* And his predictions were fulfilled even 
sooner than he anticipated. The finances of the State 
had heen absorbed by assignments to petty princes and 
predatory troops.. The villagers had fled from their 
homes. The country was uncultivated. The houses 
were roofless. The jungle and the tiger were encroach¬ 
ing on the fields of the ryut, and on the palaces of the 
lords- of the land. But co-operating with Holkar’s chief 
minister, Malcolm released the young Prince from the 
military domination which had been so fatal to the pro¬ 
sperity of the country, reduced the number of his mer¬ 
cenary troops^ turned fierce marauders into peaceful cul¬ 
tivators, the sword and the shield into implements of 
husbandly, soon repeopled the deserted villages, and 
made the once devastated fields again bright with the 
smiling harvest. 

Such work as this required at once a strong and a 
delicate hand. During the years of misgovernment which 
had preceded the war of 1817, a number of petty princes,, 
occupying chiefly the hill districts, to which they had 
been driven in the conquest of Malwah by the Mahrattas, 
had been induced to desist from the predatory incursions, 
by which alone they could support themselves,. by as¬ 
signments on neighbouring villages, from, which, in the 
general confusion that prevailed, it was difficult to obtain 
payment, without: a resort to pillage- and its attendant 
devastation. There were few places that were not sub¬ 
ject to murderous forays, and few, therefore, in. which 
the--cultivator could safely ply Iris peaceful calling. But 
before Malcolm quitted Central India he had relieved 

® In 1S17, Holkar’s revenues of rupees. In 1S19-20, tliey liad risen 
amounted to no more than four laklis. to more than sixteen laklis.. 

Z 2 
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the country of this evil. He had satisfied these petty 
Rajahs, by securing to them fixed payments from the 
public treasury, which soon came back again to the 
State in the shape of increased revenue, resulting from 
the tranquillity which these settlements produced. It 
was in his dealings with these people, whom he freely 
invited to come to him, and with whom his tent was 
often crowded, that perhaps, more forcibly than under 
any other circumstances, practical expression was given 
to the principles enunciated in his famous paper of In¬ 
structions. He found anarchy in Holkar’s government; 
he left order and system in its stead. Great changes had 
been introduced, but they were changes which conduced 
to the prosperity of all; and people who had been long 
accustomed to believe that the elevation of one party 
must be the depression of another, now found that both 
might be equally benefited by the same act. It was by 
a skilful adjustment of conflicting claims and contending 
interests that Malcolm gained so high a character for 
justice among the princes and people of the country. 

To the petty states of Central India—as those of 
Dhar and Dewas—the alliance and protection of the 
British Government had been equally advantageous. In 
all, during the time of Malcolm’s residence at Malwah, 
there had been a change from a state of utter exhaustion 
and prostration to one of returning health and elasticity. 
Hor was the least service that he had rendered to Central 
‘India that of ridding the country of those numerous 
Bheel and other robbers, who had long been the terror 
of the more peaceable inhabitants. Many a robber chief 
did Malcolm contrive to turn into an industrious farmer. 
He found, indeed, a reign of terror ; he left'one of secu¬ 
rity and peace. It would not be truthful to affirm that 
.all these good results were attributable solely to. Mal¬ 
colm’s exertions. They were, in some respects, the inevi- 
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table results of the war and the treaties which were con¬ 
cluded at the end of it. He did not make the oppor¬ 
tunity, but he turned it to the best possible account. 
He had the advantage, too, of an admirable body of 
assistants; but they were mostly men who owed their 
official nurture to him. Indeed, one of his greatest 
merits is, that he trained so many excellent public 
servants, fitting them for the highest offices under Go¬ 
vernment with such an uniformity of success, that no 
man ever did dishonor to his teaching. “ If there are 
any of your old assistants unemployed,” said Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bcntinek some years afterwards, “sendthem tome, 
and let me use them; I cannot have too many of the 
school.” 

They were one and all devoted to their master. Wien 
Malcolm’s preparations for departure were in progress, 
they were emulous of the honor of accompanying him to 
Bombay, and six or seven of the diplomatic circle'went 
with him. The day of his departure, in the third week 
of Juno, was a sorrowful one. Natives of all classes 
thronged around him to bid him farewell. Many at¬ 
tended him several marches on his way. He was 
touched by these manifestations of general regret; yet 
he could not help exulting in the thought that they in¬ 
dicated the amount of good he had done. 

Having turned his back upon Nalcha, Malcolm pushed 
on with all speed to cross the Taptee river, for the waters 
were rising. He visited Major Briggs on his way 
through Candeish, and then hastened onward to meet 
Metcalfe at Aurungabad. There were many subjects 
which ho was eager to discuss with the strong-headed, 
true-hearted civilian, who fifteen years before had shared 
his tent at Muttra, building castles in the air, which time 
had converted into solid masonry. Malcolm, with a 
just appreciation of Metcalfe’s high qualities, had seen 
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in him the man whom above all others he desired ..to 
have as his successor hi Central India, and in the pre¬ 
ceding year had written many earnest letters to his.friend 
to induce him to undertake the office. The idea, at first 
grasped with avidity, was, however, subsequently aban¬ 
doned by the civilian, who had plunged into the troubled 
waters of Hyderabad, and was already employed in-the 
great but perilous work of rooting out the corruption 
which was gnawing at the very vitals of the Hyderabad 
State. With the highest possible admiration of .his in¬ 
tegrity and his courage, Malcolm still thought that Met¬ 
calfe was a little intolerant and uncompromising, and he 
thus addressed him on the subject: 

c< You have undertaken (proceed as cautiously as you like) a 
great task, but you must do good. I think we shall fight a little 
on some principles. I have seen a Purneah and a Meer Allum, 
and have, I think, more toleration of abuse than you. I should, 
in your situation, act in great dread of pulling down unconsciously 
with one hand what I raised with the other. -If a man is em¬ 
ployed on the scale your great native managers are, the control or 
x superintendence of their proceedings in any minute maimer by an 
^European officer is impossible. The doing it in the most general 
Way is most difficult; for to ..render them, efficient as instruments, 
they must be elevated in their own minds as well as in those of 
others. Now to check is to anticipate bad conduct, and to de¬ 
press, if not to degrade. You think worse of the .natives than I— 
do, andJLbelieve your virtue is more unbending upon sucli points, 
or rather, your expectations of good rule more sanguine. But this 
is Aurungabad business.’’ 

On the 12 th of July, Malcolm® and Metcalfe . met .at 
Aurungabad. They had not, I believe, met since the 
latter was a boy in Lord Lake’s camp ; but Malcolm .had 

•« Malcolm had a large party of from -Jaulnab; and after that, divide 
friends with him. "‘We shall be a into quarters, tents, &c. I shall lodge 
party of twelve at breakfast,” he wrote myself under one of your wings.” 
to Metcalfe:on the 10th; “ two joined 
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watched with no common interest the civilian’s career, 
and rejoiced in the success which he had always pre¬ 
dicted. There were many points of .resemblance be¬ 
tween them, but there were many also in which they 
strangely differed. Both entered the service of the 
Company in very early youth, and were disciplined in 
the same political school.* But they had arrived in 
India very differently trained and very different^ re¬ 
commended. jCharles -Metcalfe, tlmson of an East .India. 
Director, had been reared in a fashionable London 
street, and educated in the most aristocratic of semi¬ 
naries. John Malcolm, born on the banks of the Esk, 
had run wild about the hill-sides, and received only the 
scant rudiments of a village day-school. Charles Met¬ 
calfe, recommended to Lord Welleshy at once as 
Goodall’s favorite pupil and the son of one of the very 
few Directors whom the Governor-General did not 
esteem an enemy, lauded at Calcutta to find a host of 
friends among the chief people of the settlement. John 
Malcolm had no influential friends, no academical 
prestige, no official connexion to smooth his way to 
success. For years his environments were those of the 
single-poled tent in the field, or the bungalow in the 
single-corps station. These circumstances necessarily 
advanced the progress of the civilian and retarded that 
of the soldier; but they were not without their uses to 
•the latter. They rubbed off many angles which other¬ 
wise might have obtruded themselves, and rendered 
Malcolm somewhat more tolerant and more cosmopo¬ 
litan than his friend; more easily to be shaken down, 
and more readily adaptable to circumstances. 

They were both of them men of a robust manhood, 

A school of which Lord Wellesley at the feet of Kcnnaway and Ivirk- 
was not the founder, but one of the patrick before the name of Mornington 
greatest masters, Malcolm had sate was known in.India. 
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hurry. His official writings have all a deliberate character 
about them. Malcolm’s appear to have been improvised, 
almost always under the influence of baste. Even tlie 
most elaborate of bis slate papers seem to have been 
written against time. They have the stamp, of..the. saddle_ 
or the howdah upon them, as have Metcalfe’s that of the 
bureau. As models of despatch-writing, therefore, the civi¬ 
lian’s papers are superior to the soldier’s. They are closer, 
more compactly written, more logically reasoned. They 
aim more directly at a given point, are more convincing 
and conclusive. But although Malcolm was a prolific 
writer, the least part of his business was done with the 
pen. He never did by writing what he could do by 
talking. He was always accessible to men of all classes 
and all characters; he worked, as he said, with the door 
of his tent open to every point of the compass ; and Ins 
eyes, his ears, and his understanding were ever as open 
as his doors. Metcalfe, on the other hand, was a man of 
a reserved nature. Genial as he was in the society of his 
chosen companions, _he„di(Lnot delight in .gregarious in¬ 
tercourse. He well understood the native character, and 
he had a great name among the native princes and 
chiefs ; but he could not, like Malcolm, sit down on the 
grass to converse freely with a knot of poor villagers, or 
pass off his pleasantries on a wild jungle-bred robber. 
When Metcalfe was Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces—the very office which Malcolm had 
so striven some years before to erect—he ceased to take 
exercise abroad, and resorted to the top of his house 
to inhale there the cool evening air, because he so 
disliked being assailed by the people with petitions. 
Malcolm boasted that in Central India there was a levee 
in his tent during a great part of the day, composed of 
all sorts of clamorous petitioners, from rajahs to ryuts, 
and that he had something to say to them all. 
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Lad for years pointed to the . highest . attainable official 
eminence as the goal of their endeavours—many of these 
characteristic differences were seen and felt, and, I 
doubt not, freely discussed between them. .Much talk ■ 
was there of .the past, much of the future; but more 
of the present._ Met calfe wa s then beginning .his-great—- 
war of ext ermination ag ainst the gig antic corruption of 
Hyderabad. He was going forth single-handed, like a 
true knight, to slay the dragon that was desolating the 
land.® This was one of the chief topics of discourse. 
And however much they may have differed on minor 
points—and those principally relating to the means, and 
in no wise to the end—they had one mind and one heart 
regarding the magnitude of the evil and the great duty 
of rooting it out. Before Metcalfe had ever thought of 
setting his face towards the Deccan, "Malcolm had seen 
and deplored this evil, and from beneath the walls of 
Asseergliur had written a long and earnest letter, dis- 
coursing on the necessity of arresting its progress before 
it had eaten into the very vitals of the unhappy country. 
And now again he wrote to Calcutta on the same sub¬ 
ject, eager to give the support of his testimony in favor 
of his courageous friend.f And when he turned his 
back upon Aurungabad, to pursue his onward journey 
to Bombay, high as before had been his estimate of his 
old pupil’s merits, he went -with a still more elevated 
opinion of the public virtue, the dear, strong intellect, 


* I shall be forgiven, I hope, for 
the fancifulness of the illustration, 
if I say, referring to the story of 
Schiller’s Dragon — fa mi l i ar to many 
readers, who have neither read it in its 
original nor translated form, through 
the agency of Rctsch’s Outlines—that 
whilst Malcolm ■ would have followed 
the ingenious device of the knight, 
Metcalfe would not have trained his 


dogs, or resorted to any such schemes, 
but would have gone forth unaided 
against the monster, trusting only to 
the spear in his hand and the harness 
on his back. 

f This letter to Mr. Adam will be 
found in the nest chapter; also another 
to Metcalfe himself relating to the 
same subject. 
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From Aurungabad, Malcolm marched to Dowlatabad, 
tlience to the caves of Ellora, and then onward to 
Poonah, which he reached in not very good health. 
After a few days spent there in the society of his old 
friend and brother-in-law, Macdonald, who had come 
across from Madras to meet him, he proceeded onward 
to Bombay, which he reached on the 1st of September, 
an’d was soon in the midst of friends. “ My Indian 
marches,” he wrote to his wife on that day, “are, I 
trust, over for ever. I arrived here a few horns ago, 
after a very quick journey from Poonah. I am uncom¬ 
monly well—better than I have been for many months. 
Elphinstone has given up Malabar Point to me—a most 
delightful residence almost in the sea.” 

At Bombay, the whole society of the settlement, headed 
by his old and fast friend, Governor Elphinstone, united 
to do him honor. He was delighted with, and grateful 
for, the reception lie met; and the improvement which 
he reported in his health enabled him to bear well the 
fatigue attending the entertainments which were given 
to him. On the 14th of September he was invested 
by Sir Charles Colville with the insignia of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, amidst most flattering demonstrations 
of respect from all the chief people of the place. “ Yes¬ 
terday,” wrote Malcolm to his father-in-law, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Campbell, then Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
“ was one of grand tomasha ,* and though with some 
fatigue, of real gratification to me. Your friend, Sir 
Charles Colville, commenced his task at eleven o’clock, 
and-his attentions to his brother Grand Cross did not 
finish till twelve at night. Elphinstone put off the Go¬ 
vernor to attend his friend, and all—ladies and gentle¬ 
men—looked as happy as though they had got ribands 


* Show or ceremony. 
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and stars themselves; When I say that after such a day 
—and I may add night—I feel uncommonly -well, you 
may judge of the improvement in my health.” In other 
letters he spoke with:pride and gratitude of the kindness 
and hospitality with which lie had been received “ by 
all ranks, from the Governor Sahib to the lowest;” and 
eager as he was again to embrace his wife and children, 
it was not without some tender feelings of regret that he 
busied himself with his preparations for his coming de¬ 
parture. 

It has been intimated that Malcolm intended to return 
to Europe by' way of the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Medi¬ 
terranean. Many of his old associates in Central India 
had accompanied him to Bombay,.and when at last the 
day fixed for his departure (the 2nd of December) ar¬ 
rived, they accompanied him to the deck of the vessel 
on: which he had taken his passage for Cosseir. The 
Governor and all the principal civil and, military officers 
of the Presidency accompanied him to the pier-head, 
and there took leave of him with the most flattering 
demonstrations of esteem and regard. 

Nor were the tokens of respect amidst which Malcolm 
quitted the country confined to these local, manifestations. 
The Governor-General, bade-him God speed from Cal¬ 
cutta; and: issued an order, expressive of the high, sense- 
of the distinguished: services of Sir John Malcolm, enter¬ 
tained by the Supreme Government. After referring 
generally to lfis-long career of distinguished, service, the 
Government passed the following eulogium on.his conduct, 
in: Central India: “ By a happy combination of qualities, 
which could not fail to-win the esteem and confidence, 
bothof his own■ corntrymemand of the native inhabitants 
of all- classes,- by the. unremitting personal exertion and 
devotion of his time and labor to the maintenance of the 
interests confided-to his-charge, and by an enviable talent 
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for inspiring all who acted under Ins orders with Lis 
own energy and zeal, Sir J. Malcolm Las been enabled, 
in the successful performance of tLe duty-assigned him 
in Malwah, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary stamp, 
and to lay tLc foundations of repose and prosperity in 
that extensive province but- recently reclaimed from a 
stage of savage anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and,devastation.” 

But even more acceptable to him than this public tes¬ 
timonial was one which came to him from the political 
officers who Lad worked under him in Central India. 
They raised a liberal subscription among themselves for 
the purchase of a magnificent silver vase, which was 
afterwards presented to him in England. As a memorial 
of his labors in Central India, and of the many loving 
friends associated with him in this good work, it was 
ever greatly valued by him beyond, as he said, anything 
he possessed. “ While I live,” he wrote, acknowledging 
the testimonial, “I shall view it with pride ; and when 
I am no more, my children shall have learnt to contem¬ 
plate it as a trophy of friendship, which their father won 
by cherishing habits and sentiments not unworthy of 
their emulation.” 

And they might well be proud, not only of this trophy 
of friendship, but of the good work done in Central 
India, which had knit all these fellow-laborers together 

* The Government of Madras also so long a period, been so constantly 
expressed tlicir “ deep concern that employed in the conduct of sncli va- 
tlus distinguished officer is compelled nous and important military and poli¬ 
ty the state of his health to return to tical duties; his great talents were 
England. No praise of theirs can add too well known to admit of their being 
to his high reputation, but they cannot confined to the more limited range of 
deny themselves the gratification of service under his own Presidency, 
expressing their sense of his talents. The exercise of them in different situa- 
aud of his unwearied and honorable tions has connected him with every 
exertion of them for the benefit of his Presidency, and rendered him less the 
country.” They add: “ His career has servant of any one of them than of the 
been unexampled; for no other ser- Indian Empire at large.” 
vant of the Company has ever, during 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[ 1817 — 1821 .] 

CORRESPONDENCE OX VARIOUS SUBJECTS—TREATMENT OF NATIVE PRINCES— 
PROGRESS OP RUSSIA IN THE EAST—CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA—MANAGEMENT 
Or THE NATIVES—MAINTENANCE OF TIIE NATIVE STATES—THE SOVEREIGNTY 
OF OUDE—USES OF TIIE COURT OF DIRECTORS—ET CETERA. 

Before I follow Sir Jolin Malcolm over tlie deserts of 
Egypt, and across tlie continent of Europe, to liis Pome 
in Mancliester-street, London, I must pause for a little 
space, to illustrate more fully than I have yet done 
the extent and variety of his correspondence during the 
period of his third residence in India. I am speaking- 
now of what is called his “Private Correspondence.” 
But the private correspondence of official men in India 
relates principally to public topics. Indeed, a very large 
portion of the business of the State is transacted by means 
of these private letters. No man in India had a larger 
number of correspondents, or wrote more frequently to 
them, than Malcolm; and never was that indefatigable 
workman more active, never did he exhibit gretaer capa¬ 
city for labor, or a larger grasp of intelligence to direct 
it, than during his residence in Central India. And I 
incline to think that the letters which he then wrote are 
among the best which bear his name. 

VOL. ii. 2 a 
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The selections which I have made are principally from 
letters of a general character, unburdened with local 
details—such as will be readily understood and appre¬ 
ciated by readers of all classes: 

TREATMENT 0E NATIVE PRINCES. 

[To J OHN Adam.] —It is a common fault of Residents to become 
too local, and to feel a partiality for the interests of tlie Court with 
which they reside. It must be acknowledged that our dependent 
allies have much occasion for such advocates. There is in our Govern¬ 
ment so great a desire to interfere, to improve, and to render what is 
well better, that it requires some check. If the man of local feelings 
is too attentive to the personal characters and the prejudices of 
those with whom he resides and associates, your distant powers are 

often too neglectful of them.Supposing it stands as at 

present, it will work its own remedy and become right in time, 
like a thousand other incongruities, unevennesses, anomalies, and 
inconsistencies that belong, and must from its shape and cha¬ 
racter continue to belong, to our great and extraordinary empire. 
Better meet all the difficulties these present, than give way to a 
passion for reform and improvement, which by inattention to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the higher class of the natives, may 
be found to deprive us of a main pillar of our past, present, and 
future greatness. While on this subject, I will venture one more 
observation. The very circumstance of our abandoning a favorite 
point in a negotiation with a dependent ally has immense value, 
as far as relates to that moderation with which we exercise, and 
may be expected to exercise, our acknowledged supremacy. 

[To Mountstuart Elphinstone.] —We must not be de¬ 
terred by recurring examples of treachery from going on, in the only 
way our power can go on, progressively. Arrangements are too often 
condemned for those defects which are inseparable from every 
plan that we can form to support our extraordinary power in this 
country. We rail at the impolicy of granting power, however 
limited, to Native Princes, when experience shows they, or their 
successors, have almost invariably used it against us; we forget 
the great advantages we have obtained during the period they 
have submitted to be our instruments. We must be content to 
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purchase these at some hazard; a contrary policy would carry our 
direct authority to the Indus in three years, and we have not the 
means for such extended conquest. It is, in fact, my op ini on, 
that when we cease to have the faculty of making Indian Princes 
and Chiefs conquer and govern one another, we shall have ob¬ 
tained the point from which we may date our decline. Your 
arrangements must depend much upon the disposition and per¬ 
sonal character of your Rajah; but with the sentiments I have 
expressed, I would raise him as high and make him as useful in 
independent action as he was capable of being made. If he 
. turned out well, he is in a situation where bis power would admit 
of increase. The Mahrattas have been beaten and bullied into a 
state of considerable humility. It would be glorious (and the 
times are favorable to the experiment) to render the descendant, 
of Sevajee the restorer of his race to habits of order and good 
government. 


EXCLUSION OF INTERMEDIATE AGENTS. 

[To Colonel Smith.] — I will now, my dear Colonel, state 
shortly what I conceive to be the whole secret of success in a 
situation like yours—at least, it is the only one that I have ever 
known—which is, to have no native (wha tever be his character) 
as a general medium with those with whom you have business. 
Let all such, from the Chief to the Ryut, come direct to you or to 

A-, or to any European officer you employ. Do not give 

any one (not even such an excellent man as your subadar, Narain 
Swamy) the right to receive their visits, or to come along with 
them to you, but send for them or any other person when wanted, 
or send persons to hear their story and report; but even in doing 
this it is essential (at the hazard of work not being so well done) 
not to employ any native exclusively in these references. My 
late moonsliee, Muhomud Hoossun, had been with me twenty-eight 
years, and his integrity was as high as his ability; Syud Hoossun, 
my aide-de-camp, you know. I could trust either of these men as 
much as any officer in my family, but they have often been fifteen 
or twenty days (when work was in plenty) without being sent for, 
and they have come uncalled. The principle upon which I pro¬ 
ceed has not its origin in a distrust of those near me, but in a 
desire to give confidence to the inhabitants of the country, and to 

2 A 2 
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to nil the villages that require them, within four or five coss of 
a cantonment; but these men should be carefully selected, and 
severely punished for any neglect of duty; they should be relieved 
every week or fortnight, or oftener if necessary; and all the heads 
of the villages where they are posted (I speak of a fixed station) 
should be distinctly informed where they were to come to com¬ 
plain, in the event of the misconduct of the talcudars. I have, in 
my orders on this subject, directed them to the assistant-adjutant- 
gcncral, and they come to his tent on every occasion; they often 
apply to have the takudar taken away, which is complied with at 
once. I prefer on all occasions Sepoys to Hurkarahs as takudars. 
We have stronger ties upon the former, and the latter are much 
more prone to be venal. I have had cause to dismiss upwards of 
twenty of mine for the authority they assumed in passing through 
the country; and almost all I have ever stationed in villages for 
more than a da}', have behaved ill. Tire Baroda Residency keep 
a number of belts and badges, which are given on all applications 
to the Government, to put on men for the protection of villages; 
this expedient aids without interfering, or employing our own 
people, which is a great object. The Sepoys selected for this 
duty should be told they will be severely punished if they 
abuse the confidence reposed in them; I invariably direct them to 
use their arms against all who attempt violence, and I have found 
the best effects from one or two followers being wounded by the 
takudars. 

With respect to obtaining supplies, or anything through the 
medium of a red coat, I have before stated that I never allow it, 
and that I do not consider it to bo required; on the contrary, the 
practice is calculated to spread alarm, and to degrade the Local 
Government, which it is our great object to elevate ; in fact, the n 
actual state of the Government of Holkar is so low and powerless, 
that it can only rise with that consequence it is our policy to give 
it, by constant attention to the latter principle, and particularly on 
all points of intercourse with its subjects. Sepoys behave well as 
public guards, and even as takudars, though the latter is a trying 
duty; but they cannot be employed in another way without injury 
to themselves and others. It may be convenient to send them out. 
Articles may be obtained quicker and cheaper; but it is a system 
of force that cannot be suffered. It is calculated to keep us at a 
distance from the inhabitants, and to produce the worst feelings 
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interference, but by an active mediation of differences, and a strict 
watch over the public peace, I have every prospect that the tran¬ 
quillity of this province will continue undisturbed. 

They may consider me as Sir Condy Rackrcnt did the man who 
told his wife he did not love her, “an incendiary.” Prom what 
we have yet seen of impressions in England, there appears a 
number who would rather have had an annual visit of Pindarrces 
for another century, than another breach of the act of Parliament 
which proscribes all extension of our territories; and God knows, 
I consider the latter as so great an evil, that I would oblige the 
man to mnkc out a strong case that promoted it. Lord Hastings, 
however, upon this point, stands upon a rock, and he has been 
hitherto as moderate in the use of his success as he was vigorous 
in its attainment. 

I wrote } r ou some weeks ago, upon heaving the attempt which 
had been made upon your life. For God’s sake, take care of 
yourself. Tired of troubles in this country, I propose to return to 
England for quiet, and I have been of late quite in the habit of 
associating the continuance of peace with that of your life. It is 
certainly the greatest of all eminences which a man can attain 
when the reputation he has gained in war mnkes his name the 
bulwark of his country. I wonder this proud reflection has not 
oftener operated in preventing successful leaders from sighing for 
more battles and more glory. 


PERSIA AND RUSSIA. 

[To Count Woronzoff.] —I have heard all the news you 
mention about Persia; but not the nonsense to which you allude. 
I am, however, so sick of the speculations which our English 
politicians indulge upon this subject, that I seldom read them. 
Persia is on the eve of being in a very distracted state. The 
death of the present king (an event which, from the reports of his 
health, must be near) will throw the country into confusion. The 
heir-apparent will, I think, ultimately prevail; but amidst these. 
disputes, if cool-headed men are not on the scene, both your 
country and mine may be ied further than is good for the in¬ 
terests of either. I do not think it probable they will immedi¬ 
ately come into any serious collision; but if care is not taken, the 
seeds of future misunderstanding will be laid, and this can only 
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The actual state of the British power in India must baffle all 
predatory efforts, and before a regular well supported invasion 
could be attempted, a line of communication must be made of 
upwards of [ ] miles through countries which are, generally 

speaking, cither desolate, or inhabited by the most rude and bar¬ 
barous tribes of the universe. These, as a part of this plan, must 
be civilised—no slight process ; and, after all; supposing an enor¬ 
mous sacrifice of wealth, and of the lives of Russian soldiers, had 
brought their victorious standards to Delhi — that they had, 
as was once proposed to Buonaparte, “ hung the Mogul in his 
grandmother’s garters” — what would they do next ? _' Where 
march ? How would they manage the country? Could they 
rely on the native princes—all the turbulent tribes whom their 
success had emancipated from .the English rule ? Gan it ever 
occur to any man in his senses that India is either worth con¬ 
quering, or can be preserved by any nation that does not possess 
the superiority at sea? But I will not insult your good under¬ 
standing by anything further upon this part of the subject. Con¬ 
tinental Europe must leave England to subdue herself in the 
East before the invasion is contemplated in anything but a 
pamphlet. 

Though a century or two must elapse before the revolution to 
which I have alluded happens, yet, if you and I live long, we 
shall hear and see as much clashing of interests upon this point as 
if it was a real and proximate danger. I have received late 
letters from Persia, stating that the King has charged his Ambas¬ 
sador in England to solicit my return; but I have no such wish. 
To a flying mission I would not object; but I want no residence 
there. I should like to go home through Russia, and above all 
delight in seeing you again. Make my kind remembrance to the 
friends who recollect me. 


THE PROPAGATION OP'CHRISTIANITY-IN INDIA. 


[To Dr. Marshsian.] —I am flattered by your letter of the 1st 
September ; any man must be gratified by possessing so much of 
tlte good opinion of a society like yours at Serhampore. I should, 
however, ill deserve the sentiments you express, if I was to have 
any reserve in my reply. I shall be proud to become one of the 
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Wc live in an ago •which is above such policy, and we belong 
to a country which has recently made itself too conspicuous for 
destroying the fetters which 1 ml for ages enslaved the body, to 
tolerate arguments in support of a system for keeping the human 
mind in ignorance of any knowledge that is calculated to promote 
its happiness; but the question here assumes its most difficult 
shape. It is the nature of the knowledge, and the mode wc 
pursue in imparling it, that is likely to make the difference be¬ 
tween its proving a curse or a blessing to India; between its sup¬ 
porting (at least for a long period) our power over that quarter of 
the globe, or accelerating its downfall. Enthusiasm or over-zeal 
is quite competent to effect the latter, while the former requires 
for its accomplishment a steadiness of purpose, a clearness of head, 
and a soberness of judgment that arc seldom found united with that 
intentness on the object which is also quite essential. I wish, 
my dear sir, I could be certain that 3 'our successors in the serious 
task you propose would have as much experience as you and 
your fellow-labourers at Scrhamporc—that they would walk, not 
run, in the same path—I would not then have to state one reserve; 
I should be assured it would be considered as safer to commence 
b} 1, giving a good deal of knowledge to a few than a little to 
many; that efforts would be limited to countries where the people 
arc familiar with our Government, and would understand the 
object; that men, in short, would be satisfied with laying the 
foundation-stone of a good edifice, and not hazard their own object 
and incur danger (for in all precipitate or immature attempts of 
this nature there is great danger) by desiring to accomplish in a 
day what must he the work of a century. 

I have given you my sentiments as fully as I can in this short 
letter. I really have not time to enter now into details. I hope 
this explanation will he satisfactory; but it is a justice I owe to 
you and to m} r self to declare, that while I shall he proud to he a 
patron, and to support the plan now proposed, I shall steadfastly 
and conscientiously oppose (as far as I have the power) any devia¬ 
tion from the original principles, or any departure from that 
moderate spirit of gradual and rational improvement in which it 
lias originated, and in which I have no doubt it will he conducted. 

I beg my respects to Mr. Carey, and Mr. "Warde. I have re¬ 
ceived the latter’s second volume, and congratulate him on the 
completion of his hook. 
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were given to the owners. For me, Nadir said, smiling, he had a 
better present. A man was brought in prisoner. (t That,” said 
he, “is the head of a Para” (a little colony of the fellows concerned 
in this robber}-). “ The principal rogue has got off wounded; but 
show what you have in your hand,” said he to the prisoner, in a 
fierce tone. The man held out a coarse netting, in which I saw 
a man’s head with a long beard. While I was struck with horror, 
Nadir continued, cxultingly, “That is the head of this principal 
rogue’s brother. But this is nothing,” he added (as I waved for 
the prisoner to bo carried away); “I will send you fifty heads 
pickled in salt—they will not keep otherwise.” I told him, if any 
of the Bhccls, in spite of the warning they got, persevered in their 
robberies, I should not quarrel with his measures, however severe, 
against such lawless fellows. 

Nadir is not five feet high; rather fairer than his tribe in general; 
his countenance good, even handsome, if it had not been de¬ 
stroyed by the marks of constant dissipation. Knowing his fond¬ 
ness for liquor, 1 sent him some brandy. The savage had never 
before seen a bottle, and he told me, when inspired to rapture by 
its contents, “ that certainly the handsomest thing in the world 
was an English bottle full of liquor, and the cleverest was a steel 
tiling that went round and round and opened its mouth!” 

He WOnt away in high good humor. I took into service 
early a hundred of his retainers, prevailed upon the Government 
to make an agreement for a regular payment of the Black Mail, 
and obtained a large grant (rent-free for five years) of waste land, 
which lie promised to cultivate. All my plans were complete, 
when a man, last night, came to me breathless, saying he had fled 
from the woods just as Nadir, in a fit of passion, inhumanly mur¬ 
dered Bappoo, his chief commauder, who has been employed with 
me. I know not what will become of this, but it is more like 
Helen Macgregor than Rob Roy. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 

[To Mountstuaet Elfhinstone.] —The fault I find with 
what you. term the younger politicians (counting yourself a Eeish 
Suffcid, or greybeard) is not so much that they despise the 
Natives and Native Governments, but that they are impatient of 
abuses, and too eager for reform. T do not think they know so 
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a change of circumstances such ns has taken place, may he expected 
to remedy themselves. The natives of India, to understand a 
point of this nature, must he spoken to by actions, not -words; 
and it is only by our conduct being everywhere the same, by a 
general consistency of proceedings on the part of all our agents, 
that they can he brought to comprehend or believe that a nation 
possessing the power of taking the whole country, and turning it 
to the immediate profit of individuals and the State, can be led by 
any causes to abstain from so doing. 

The difficulty of making such impressions I know thoroughly. 
A sense of their ultimate importance in a country like Mnlwah has 
led me for the last eighteen months to deny myself a private 
moment even at meals, and to be ready to hear every human 
being that had a complaint or a representation to make. There 
is not one in a hundred to whom I can give relief, or interfere in 
his business; but I explain minutely to all the causes of not hearing 
him, and the principles upon which our Government acts. The 
same story is gone over a hundred times a day for a twelvemonth. 
I often notice those around me smiling, and at a loss whether to 
think me -wise or foolish; but the effect is produced as far as the 
explanation is heard, or the person to whom it is given trusted 
and believed by others. It conics from the fountain head in this 
quarter, and the potail of one village tells another to be quiet, 
and make the best of his condition, as Malcolm-Sahib himself told 
him, in such and such cases, lie would not, nny, he could not, inter¬ 
fere. I of course lesson those acting under my orders to act in a 
similar manner; but I have found, when an agent, acting from 
a different view from that I took, adopted, on a sense of local ex¬ 
pediency, any measure (however apparently insignificant) contrary 
to my principle, that the report spread like wildfire, that hopes 
of a change in my resolution were cherished, and this example 
pleaded by persons, whom it was impossible to think could ever 
have heard of it. 


CONTROL OF THE NATIVE STATES. 

[To Moentstuart Elphinstone.] —The control which 
we are hereafter to exercise over the internal government of the 
Guickowar is a very difficult point, and one which must depend 
more upon the disposition and talents of the Resident than any 
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rules that can he laid down for his guidance. We must trust much 
to the constant reiteration of good general principles, and to that 
confidence which must in time he inspired by our abst aini ng 
from minute interference. Though desirous of improvement, we 
must, particularly at first, he tolerant, or rather unobservant, of 
those abuses which belong more or less to all Native Govern¬ 
ments. We have a right to expect that if the prince is not com¬ 
petent to the direct management of his own affairs, he will nomi¬ 
nate a man of respectability and reputed integrity to be minister. 
But I would not influence this choice more than by objection to 
any person that was different, or notorious for bad qualities. 

It is a great object to make the Guickowar State liquidate its 
debts; till this is done it is not able to perform its duties as an 
ally.' A defined plan, therefore, should be adopted to’ effect this 
object; but when that is agreed upon by you and the prince, and 
lie and his ministers engage to carry it into execution, nothing 
but complete failure on their part would warrant our interference 
with the officers they employed to collect the revenue, or for 
directing the funds to the objects in view. By exciting their 
pride, and putting everything on their own responsibility, we maj r 
attain their cordial concurrence in the accomplishment of this de¬ 
sirable end. But give the Resident the power of protesting against 
the nomination of their inferior officers, and you make it a duty 
•with him to do so in all cases where he has doubts of the character 
of individuals whose merits or demerits no person in his situation 
can learn from disinterested sources; an objection to one or two 
may force an appointment of a person of whom his information 
(which in such case is likely to be partial and imperfect) gives 
him a better opinion. One such instance, by proclaiming a di¬ 
vided power in the exercise of the patronage of the State, paralyses 
the weaker Government in such a degree as to destroy it as an 
instrument of rule, and gives rise to. all species of intrigue and 
misrepresentation. 

The Outs in India are, if possible, more active and full of 
cabals than those in England. The slightest indication of en¬ 
couragement makes them rush to the attack, and in cases like that 
you have to manage, I am convinced there is no safety but an 
keeping to broad and distinct lines, and giving every possible 
chance to the inferior State of becoming equal to its functions. I 
speak here of the right of interference in the Resident. It is his 
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duty to conciliate the friendship of both the prince and his 
minister, and to offer in a mode that cannot injure the impression 
of their power every advice and admonition; hut unless in some 
very flagrant ease—the appoint ment of some man of such notorious 
and proved bad fame that the objection occurs to all the Guzevat 
world ns a matter of course—I would give the Resident no power 
of interferiner with the nomination of these inferior officers. The 

O 

Resident should hear no complaints except those that involve 
matters connected with Company’s troops or subjects with foreign 
states or chief tributaries, or that relate to the preservation of 
the internal peace of the country.. To hear even, or allow those 
under him to hear, any other complaints or appeals, is virtually to 
deprive the Government, which you profess an intention to sup¬ 
port, of the power of rule, by taking away from it that respect and 
confidence on which its ability to fulfil its function can alone be 
grounded. 

Tliis is the most difficult of all parts of our controlling Govern¬ 
ment, for it is one upon which all the native atmosphere around 
the Resident constantly presses him. The motives of our conduct 
in this particular are quite unintelligible to natives. Unacquainted 
with our alarm at extending our direct power, they cannot com¬ 
prehend why we should not make the most of all the advantages 
fortune has given us. An old able rogue now in my service, who 
has played no mean part in the troubles of the last thirty years, 
often says to me, <c I have lived so long and so well upon the dis¬ 
putes and complaints of others, that I shall never get reconciled 
to your doctrine upon these subjects.” I believe he hardly yet 
thinks me serious. 

I conclude you do not mean, when you say that the expenditure 
must be necessarily under the Resident’s control, the: he should 
regulate all its details, but that he should see engagements that have 
been agreed upon fulfilled, old debts liquidated, and no new ones 
incurred, and also that the servants of the State- particularly the 
army, are not in arrears. He should certain!-.- hare access to ac¬ 
counts if he requires it, to fulfil this part of his duty: but it will 
be a great point if a good choice of a minister makes his dudes 
general, for a constant and minute inveetiration of accounts vuZ 
lead not only to vexation and trouble, hr: on render cer-mu ro¬ 
und misstatement. All you propose about the anrsv and £Lu£~ 
of the Guickowar appears unobjectionable, encent that I ihodia ^ 
YOL. H. 2 3 " 
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like that he could be induced, ns an experiment, to fix the pay of 
the contingent in Malwah. Regarding this, however, I wrote fully 
“before. I am nlike n friend to employing, to aid'the Residentin 
the duties you propose, an able native, or even more than one, as 
I am to giving them high pay. We can have no other claim 
upon their integrity; but such should be kept as a mere servant 
of the Resident. Elevate him in any way into a public servant, 
with distinct responsibility, or even a right to liis employment 
beyond the will or convenience of the Resident, and you incur a 
hazard of raising a native to an influence that may disturb your 
plans, < 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BRITlSn-INDIAN GOVERNMENT, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE NATIVE STATES. 

[To Major Stewart.] —I proposed sixteen years ago that the 
Supreme Government should be relieved from attention to the 
details of a Presidency. To load the Governor-General of India, 
upon its present scale, witli the cares of a factory, appears too 
absurd, but then how to relieve it is a most difficult question; for 
what men, who view our possessions in this quarter on a large and, 
I presume, a just scale, deem comparatively a trifling part of the 
concern, stands in the first rank with many of our masters in 
England. It is altogether a strange anomaly, and most difficult 
to correct; for how to amend the Direction, and to give it a better 
character for its altered duties, without weakening that mound 
which stands between India and the corrupt patronage of England, 
I confess I do not know. The present constitution of the Indian 
Government in England has many defects, but it has great and 
substantial advantages. The Directors, without the power of doing 
mischief, can prevent it. Their general ignorance (there are a 
few distinguished exceptions) of the affairs of India does good. 
It prevents in most cases (particularly on large points) that active 
and minute interference which, in a body so very remote, must 
do harm. On the whole, then, I believe this part of the consti¬ 
tution must be left to improve itself; or, if any alteration is made, 
it must be with great care. A considerable change has- taken 
place. The decline of the shipping interests is a progress to an 
imperceptible but actual change. If the trade with the continent 
of India ever proved a loss (and many able men have conjectured 
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it would), its being abandoned would greatly alter both the duties 
and the character of the Court. 

On what would result from the loss of their army I will not 
speculate, but conclude this part of the subject with expressing 
my opinion (and it is that of a man who has received nothing but 
favors from the Throne, and neglect from the India House), that if 
ever there shall cease to be an intermediate body between the 
Crown and India of sufficient strength to shield the latter from 
encroachment, we shall soon cease to have any trouble in govern¬ 
ing this vast empire. 

A change of system in the local government of India is quite 
indispensable. It will force itself, and every day it is delayed will 
be at the hazard of embarrassment and confusion. There is no 
difficulty, fortunately, in this measure but what may arise from 
the cause to which I have alluded in the Direction—unreason¬ 
able prejudices, and an abstract dislike of change, carried so far 
as to hate it even when for the better. Of the necessity of eman¬ 
cipating the Supreme Government from the drudgery of the shop 
I have already given my opinion; and to save you and myself 
trouble upon other points, I enclose copies of several letters I have 
lately written, referring to the actual condition of Ihdia, and to 
the changes required in the mode of government, particularly 
where that new and different species of rule is to be tried which 
is to control clusters of states and communities, and to preserve 
them in temper and in peace without interfering with their in¬ 
ternal administration or arrangements. This is, believe me, under 
the most favorable circumstances, no easy machinery to conduct, 
and once out of order, almost impossible to be repaired ; yet you 
have your choice betwixt this and an indent upon Hertford 
College and Addiscombe for one thousand writers and five thou¬ 
sand'cadets, and Feringy Raj all over India! 

This, perhaps, must come at last; but it is the duty of every 
man who understands the real interests of his country to use all 
his efforts to avert it as long as possible. The Native Governments 
are abused as intolerably bad; why, even in this view, the very 
contrast of their government with ours is strength. Make all 
India into zillahs, and I will assert it is not in the order of things, 
considering the new sentiments that must be infused—the opera¬ 
tion (unchecked by comparison) of that dislike to rule which all 
human beings have, and that depression and exclusion from all 

2 B 2 
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high rank and fame, civii or military, of more than a crore of 
men, -which must he the consequence of the establishment of our 
I direct authority—that our empire should last fifty years; but if 
I -wc can .contrive to keep up a number of Native States without 
I political power, but as royal instruments, wc shall, I believe, exist 
/ in India as long as we maintain our naval superiority in Europe; 
j beyond this date it is impossible. But, on the other hand, while 
W'e have that superiority, no European enemy (not even the re¬ 
doubted Russians) can shake our Eastern throne, if we have 
wisdom enough (which I doubt) not to destroy ourselves! 

RESULTS OF CONQUEST. 

[To Major Stewart.] —The large work has been done. India 
is subdued. The very minds of its inhabitants are for the moment 
conquered; but neither its former history nor our experience 
warrants our expectation that these feelings will be permanent. 
We have never, during the whole period of our rule, gained a 
province by our arms in which we have not found a reaction, 
after the inhabitants were recovered from the stun of the first 
blow. Can we expect this last and greatest of our strides will be 
•exempt from this evil—that the elements we have scattered, but 
not destroyed, will .perish of themselves? They may; but such a 
result is against all history and all experience, and is, therefore, 
.not to be anticipated. 

Though I foresee danger, I by no means intend to state that we 
may not prevent, or that we shall not conquer it; but this I will 
aver, that the Government of India, during the next four or five 
years, will require more care, more knowledge, and more firmness 
than it has ever done since we possessed that country. With the 
means we have, the work of force is comparatively easy. Our 
, .habits and the.liberality of the principles of,our government give...-.- 
jgrace to conquest, and- men are for the moment satisfied to be at 
the feet of a generous and humane conqueror. Tired and dis¬ 
gusted with their own anarchy, the loss of power even is not 
regretted. Halcyon days are anticipated, and they prostrate 
themselves in hopes of elevation. All these impressions made by 
the combined effects of power, humanity, and fortune, are im¬ 
proved to,the utmost by the character of the first rule established 
.over them. -The agents employed by Government are generally 
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men who had acquired a name in the very scene in which they 
had to act. The}' are instructed to conciliate, and, unfettered by 
rules, their measures are shaped to soothe the passions and assimi¬ 
late with the habits and prejudices of those whom they had to 
attach to the interests or to reduce to obedience to the British 
Government. But there arc many causes which operate to make 
this period of short duration. The change from it to that of a 
colder course of policy in our political agents, and the introduc¬ 
tion of our laws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon us, is that of agitation and alarm. It is the 
hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discontent 
succeed to terror and admiration. The princes, chiefs, and other 
principal persons who had been supported by the character of our 
first intercourse, see nothing but a system that dooms them to 
certain decline. They have, like weak and falling men, deluded 
themselves with better hopes; but delusion is ever rendered more 
insufferable by being of our own creation. I shall not at pre¬ 
sent dwell upon the means necessary to prevent or remedy these 
evils in territories subject to our own sway, but proceed to the 
question as it affects our political relations in general, and particu¬ 
larly those with D. R. Scindiah. I am alike an enemy to that 
minute and vexatious interference with Native States which con¬ 
tradicts the purpose for which we maintain them in existence, and 
lessens the power where it does not altogether destroy the utility 
of an instrument of government which the obligations of faith or 
the dictates of policy compel us to use, as I am to that system 
which, satisfied with a dependent state fulfilling the general con¬ 
ditions of its alliance, gives a blind support to the governing 
power, however ruinous its measures to the prosperity of the 
country and the happiness of its inhabitants. 

If policy requires that we should govern a considerable part of 
India through its native princes and chiefs, it is our duty to 
employ all our influence and all our power to strengthen, instead 
of weakening, these royal instruments of rule. No speculation of 
comparative improvement or better administration should lead 
us aside from this path. The general good that is effected by our 
remaining in it must always overbalance any local benefit that 
could be derived from quitting it. If forced by circumstances to 
depart from this course, better assume the direct sovereignty of 
the country at once than leave to the mock and degraded instru- 
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mcnts of our power any menus of avenging themselves upon a 
State which renders them the debased tools of its Government. 

Those who arc the supporters of a system that leaves a State, 
which our overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sun¬ 
shine of that splendor which once gave lustre almost to its vices, 
to die hy its own hand—to perish unaided by us amid that 
putrefaction which has been produced by an internal administra¬ 
tion consequent to our alliance—can have no rational argument 
but that the speediest death of such Government is the best, 
because it brings them soonest to the point at which we can (on 
grounds that will be admitted as legitimate both in India and 
England) assume the country, and give it the benefits of our 
direct rule. But this is the master-evil against which we are to 
guard. Territory is coming too fast upon us. We cannot pre¬ 
vent accessions, and the period may arrive when the whole 
peninsula will be under our immediate rule; but every considera¬ 
tion requires this period to be delayed, and every effort should be 
made to regulate a march in which we must proceed. No addi¬ 
tional province can now be desirable but as it furnishes us with 
positive means of supporting that general peace which is alike 
essential for the prosperity of our provinces and the preservation 
of those whom it is our policy to maintain as rulers. 


APPOINTMENT TO HIGH OFFICE OF THE MILITARY SERVANTS 

OF THE COMPANY. 

[To Mr. Canning.] —There can he no doubt, as I am dis¬ 
tinctly informed by several letters from the India House, that it 
was the. circumstance of Mr. Elphinstone’s being a civil servant 
which principally promoted bis success. I was aware, when 
despair of obtaining military : command before .1 was superan¬ 
nuated, led me to seek a civil government, of all the prejudices I 
bad to overcome. The general objection against the elevation of 
any servant of the Company to such high station had only one 
rational ground to rest upon—that of their want of knowledge of 
the government of their own country; or, in other words, their 
being too Indian. To remove this, I devoted four years, in whicli 
I might haye. rendered myself affluent (had.that been the leading 
object of my life), -to a .residence in England, and a study, of the 
constitution of my .country, and particularly of those links which 
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connect it witli its great and extraordinary empire in Asia. The 
next feeling' I had to combat was one against the promotion to a 
civil government of a military servant of the Company (many 
King’s officers had been raised to those high stations); and here, 
also, I thought I had been successful, and congratulated myself 
not more on the prospect of my personal advancement than at 
having contributed by my efforts to remove a bar which I had 
ever considered, both as it related to individuals and the public, 
to be as invidious as it was unjust and impolitic. Though I am 
still convinced (I must otherwise have lost my memory) that a 
great majority of the Court of Directors were consenting to my 
elevation, and though T am assured that I have done nothing since 
I left England that should have lessened the favor of that body, I 
could not expect, when circumstances led to my name being 
brought forward in equal competition with that of a civil servant 
of the highest character, that the feelings of partiality towards 
that branch of the service would not operate to my disadvantage. 
I am very far from imputing any such wish to you; on the con¬ 
trary, I am assured you desired my success, and by placing me 
first on the list (primus inter pares) you indicated that sentiment as 
far as the nature of the proceeding which you deemed it your 
duty to adopt would permit. I am, my dear Sir, compelled to 
refer the very decided preference that was given by the Court to 
Mr. Elphinstonc, when our names were brought before them in 
an official manner, to the prejudice I have noticed; or to admit 
that his late services were greater than mine in a proportion that 
outweighed my claim, grounded on seniority, and I cannot forget 
that I had reached the highest station in the political line at the 
period when Mr. Elphinstonc first entered it; and since that I 
am not disposed to admit I have been passed by any man in the 
race. 

I do not mean by any observations I have made upon this 
subject to affirm that the civil service is not higher than the 
military, or to represent the latter as having as officers any pre¬ 
tensions whatever to political or civil stations; but when long 
employment and acknowledged competence in these branches of 
the service bring a military man prominently forward, there 
should be no bar to his promotion. When arrived at a stage 
when he can stand in such competition, he must be considered to 
have passed • all those obstacles which, speaking generally, limit 
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and attention, mixed witli temper and judgment, render him a 
•useful ruler and good alty. Nothing can do this hut frequent 
personal communication, and strict adherence to understood prin¬ 
ciples, particularly with regard to the degree of interference in his 
affairs. What lie seems most to want is confidence, and he has, 
evidently, many mean qualities ; hut if we exercise a general 
control (abstaining from all small or detail work) in a manner 
that shows nothing excites our regret or displeasure but misrule, 
nothing meets our approbation and support but good government, 
it is almost impossible but the end we have in anew must be 
gained, that is, provided wc act ourselves. But the moment we 
allow khans, pundits, moonshecs, or any animals to mix, there 
is a dabbling and intriguing that gives the work a perfectly new 
character. These animals fight in our name for their own objects. 
They are acquainted with our temper and failings, and our pre¬ 
judices; they watch our passions, and study the very moment 
best suited to the talc that is to make the impression; then charge 
upon him, whom they desire to depreciate, the faults which their 
arts have led him to commit. 

I do not say this is the case at Baroda, but it is the case at 
most Native Courts I have seen. Using natives as much as most 
men, my life lias passed in endeavours by personal labor to coun¬ 
teract this evil, and I have been tolerably successful; but still I 
have been often deceived. Still, I continue at my object, for it 
is one of primary importance. It is, whether we arc to manage 
what remains of India, not directly under British authority, through 
national princes and their ministers, or through natives in our 
service, acting on our support, and in our name. There are cases 
where interference of this description cannot be avoided; but it 
leads direct to changes that I deprecate; and I therefore hope you 
will keep from it as long as you can. As far as my school is con¬ 
cerned, I shall not he satisfied its principles have had fair piay 
unless an honorable disciple like James Williams gives them -fl 
trial for two or three years. I will have none of your Dod07c* 
Bobojecs, or your pundits or your khans, to make the expenmem- 
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[To -Mr. Gerald Wellesley.] — a Ilis Majesty 
makes me sick. If the King of Delhi was in fact au s--— 
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subject ? But this question has a more serious consideration 
attached to it. The King of Oude has great means; he has 
immense treasures, numerous subjects, and an extended territory. 
Is the royal title he has been encouraged or allowed to assume 
calculated to put him more in love with liis actual dependence 
upon the British Government, or is it likely to inflate him, or 
some of his successors, with notions irreeoncileable to their condi¬ 
tion? These opinions (which, however, are only to yourself) are, 
I believe, similar to what you entertain upon this subject. It is 
onejof no slight magnitude. The matter came by surprise on me, 
and I am yet ignorant" of the causes which led to its adoption. 
Had I been aware of such an intention, I should have urged all 
the reasons that occurred to me against it; and among these, I 
should have stated the impolicy of disturbing a point that was at 
rest. 

I have heard it urged that Tippoo usurping the title of Sultan 
caused no sensation, while others have argued that a variety of 
heads divide the Mahomedans. To the first, I answer that it 
was not the fact. Tippoo became more unpopular among Ma¬ 
homedans from throwing off his nominal dependence upon the 
Mogul, than all the acts of his life; and on the 5th of May (the 
day after he was slain), Mcer Allum solicited me to allow him to 
proceed with an immense concourse to the principal mosque, that 
he might vindicate the honor of the House of Delhi, and make 
reparation to the insulted feelings of those who (like the Nizam, 
his master) still professed allegiance to Shah Allum, by reading 
the Kutbali in that monarch’s name at the only place in India 
where it had been discontinued. "With regard to the division of 
Mahomedan feelings, we have had the experience of nearly a 
century to prove it could not have had a more innocent point of 
union (if it is stated to be such) than in a common veneration for 
the powerless, pensioned representative of the family of Timour. 

I have that respect for both Lord Hastings and his councillors, 
that there must, I think, be strong reasons* for this act. I have 
written to Metcalfe to ask them; and after all, it is not impugning 
the wisdom or policy of the measure, to say it has not my concur¬ 
rence, where it is' sanctioned by that of abler men. 

* The strong reasons were a crore the title which Lord Hastings allowed 
of rupees (a million sterling) which, him to bear, 
in effect, the Nabob Wuzeer paid for ' 
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are no more fit for the duties of Regular Cavalry than the latter 
are for theirs. They are our light troops, and, as such, have their 
distinct place. To take them out of that is their ruin. You know 
it is my opinion that you have gone to the very verge of making 
had Regulars of admirable Irregulars. 


EVILS OE TOO MUCH INTERFERENCE. 

[To Captain Tod.] — I fear if we met, you might think 
some of my principles had a spirit of indolence in them. I try 
hard to quiet what is agitated, but disturb nothing that is at all 
at rest. - I adopt-no measure that I can avoid which has any. re¬ 
trospect of former events (and I style all such before 1817, taking 
that as the date of the establishment of our paramount power); 
not but that I see many that are good, but because I desire to be 
understood, and fear to give alarm. I should dread men saying 
to one another, Where will the interference of Malcolm-Sahib 
stop? Now, with this rule, I should be frightened at talking 
about, much less acting, in any way that went to reform of rights 
and tenures of lands. In my quarter, it is a series of illegiti¬ 
macy, usurpation, and confusion of title, from right to left. You 
have, probably, a different scene. There is, however, one thing 
of which I am convinced, which is, the slower we go the better. 
I should be glad to make you a convert to a doctrine which, by 
diminishing your labor, would give the public a better chance of 
the continuance of your services. 


EVILS OF DIVIDED AUTHORITY. 

[To Mr. Jenkins.] — I will send you any papers I find bear¬ 
ing upon the management of new countries. Had you given 
your sentiments earlier about the Yalley of the Nerbudda, I think 
we should hardly have had (what we seem now threatened with) 
countries containing the same inhabitants, divided between two 
British authorities, governing indistinct portions of the same 
people in opposite ways, both as to the form and substance of rule. 
This cannot increase their respect for either our wisdom or con- 
. sistency, and must, I think, create much confusion.. Your early, 
report upon the subject may prevent any of these effects. But 
after all, our concern (which is every day increasing, and must 
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increase) is altogether too large and complicated - for the existing 
form of our Government. But indolence, dislike of change, the 
dread of the Directors, the love of exercising power, even in its 
minutest fractions, will long prevent any of those great and wise 
measures which could alone avert those evils which are the natural 
concomitants of our altered condition. We shall travel to ends 
which I conscientiously believe might be safely attained in a few 
months, through years of vexation and trouble, if not danger. 

[To Mr. James Stuart.] —My present situation is, in point 
of allowance, as good as I coulddesire. Its duties are both large 
and important; but you must, in your provisions for their execution 
when I go, enter more than you have yet done into their nature 
and extent, or you will have collision and confusion. It is true 
what you state regarding several of the present appointments in 
India being in actual power nearly what I suggest. But, as far 
as I can judge, much more is required, than has been done, before 
they can be efficient to their complex and increasing functions; 
but I will not revive this subject. I shall only suggest, that what¬ 
ever arrangements you may propose for this quarter, the day is 
yet distant when you can trust to common routine; and depend 
upon it, you can have no danger worse than the multiplication of 
petty and distinct authorities. Till the scene is more settled, you 
must have men of calibre at the remoter parts of your dominions 
whose name and weight will supply the wants of an undefined 
system. "We have duties as lords paramount of quite a novel 
description, and which, to be understood, must be seen and judged 
upon the spot., I wish you could come through Malwah on your 
way to England, and be convinced of this fact. 

[To Mr. Adam.]' —I can already perceive that ! am not wrong 
in the predictions I early made of the increasing difficulties that 
would come upon us when past' miseries were forgotten, and the 
feelings of gratitude which states and individuals released from 
their oppressors entertained for their liberators were changed for 
those sentiments of envy and dislike,-if not hatred, with which all 
who exercise rule regard those by whose power, even when pro¬ 
tected, they are overshadowed; but it will depend upon your 
wisdom- how far the difficulties to which I have alluded, and 
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■which arc inseparable from jour power, arc gradually diminished 
or increased. 

We have, as far a? I can judge, no chance of completely over¬ 
coming them but by constituting as a permanent part of the 
system, not as a temporary stop-gap expedient, one high and con¬ 
trolling authority, with ample means to manage and direct the 
whole. The events of the last two months point out the necessity 
of this measure in a very remarkable manner. The death of the 
Nabob of Bhopal, that of the Maha-rao of ICotah, the infirm 
state of Zalim Singh, and. the mutiny in Scindiah’s army, have 
set three of your political agents (all good and able men) in 
action, and each has very properly limited himself, and will con¬ 
tinue to limit himself, to his own work, and will form plans and 
call for troops according to Itis own view of the particular inte¬ 
rests of which he lias charge, and this in a county yet new to our 
touch, and in which interests and territories arc so intermixed 
that no negotiation or operation can take place without vibrating 
through tl-.e whole. I can assure you that my mind lias suffered 
so much lately from thinking what was expected from me. and 
how little real power 1 had, compared to what should belong to the 
station I fill and to my rc.-ponsihility, that had Inot been induced 
by other circumstances to leave India, I must have seriously 
represented my situation, with a desire to have it remedied, or a 
petition to be relieved. As it is, I can only repeat my opinion, 
that if you dive anv successor to me, you should make all within 
hi; circle obedient to his instructions. If you desire to portion out 
the management and control of the countries among Residents, 
l>e as defined as posdb'e in their limits and respective powers; 
then trust to their nwod tempers, good understanding with each 
other, and to the troodness of an all-seeing ana protecting Pro¬ 
vidence. 
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sibility, and not being in love with every-day exertion, limit 
yourself to a mere obedience of orders, why, you will prevent 
harm, but do little more; but if, rousing yourself to what belongs 
to your qualities and pretensions, you take a view of the large 
tract and wild tribes assigned as a noble field for mental and 
bodily exertion, as one in which you can do yourself credit, your 
country good, and bring blessings on your name by converting to 
order and civilisation thousands of miserable robbers, who, while 
they are wretched themselves, are a banc to society, you will 
elevate your own character and promote the views and interests of 
Government. I expect you will do all this. You should begin 
by making yourself master of the geography of the country, and 
of the history, character, and habits of its inhabitants. I shall 
look for an early and able report upon the general outlines of the 
whole—minute inquiry must do the rest. 


BLESSING OF SELF-CONTENT. 

[To Captain Tod.] —On the subject of ambition I may speak, 
as I have been all my life an aspirant. I think on that beyond all 
other matters in life. We are the makers or destroyers of our own 
peace of mind and happiness. It is the habit we give ourselves of 
thinking upon such subjects, or the way in which we view them, 
that makes every occurrence in an ambitious man’s life a subject 
of regret or consolation. 

I have, through a breach of promise in rulers, the intrigues of 
opponents, and the defection of friends, seen a person who was not 
only my junior by twelve years in the political line, but had been 
under me, supersede my fair and recognised claims to a Govern¬ 
ment. I have seen another officer, whose pretensions, though 
great, were publicly placed by the Indian Minister below mine, 
raised to a Government for which I was declared not eligible. 
All my friends are in indignation, but I am neither in a rage nor 
disappointed, Two most able men who were behind me have by 
accident (my self-love persuades me) shot ahead; but the race is 
not over. The day’s work is not done. Besides, how many hun¬ 
dreds have I beaten ? It is folly, according to my doctrine, that 

makes us unhappy. Jt is presumption-and an -over-estimate of __ 
ourselves that renders ..us . disappoi nted . This is my course of 
reasoning; it may be wrong, but it keeps mein spirits. You mgy 
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have formed schemes which are not realised. But take a view of 
the past and the future. Look to the altered condition of India. 
You will find yourself on a high step of a large ladder, the top of 
which you may in time expect to reach; hut both your happiness 
and success depends upon your being at rest with your own 
mind. 


GAMBLING IN THE ARMY. 

[To-.]—I must now take a liberty with you, which is less 

authorised by the length of our acquaintance than the impression 
I have received of your character. I am well acquainted with all 
the delicacy that is requisite for a person in my situation inter¬ 
fering, either by advice or otherwise, with what passes in private 
society amongst those who are in the performance of all their 
public duties under his orders and control; but there is in such 
matters a right of friendship which should be exercised to the 
utmost before there can be a ground for other admonition; and I 
confess my habits are such, and I go so far in the enjoyment and 
in the delight of seeing others enjoy every social pleasure that is 
within limits, that it is harder for me to draw the line than for 
many others. But, on the other hand, my known propensities and 
my hearty participation in every amusement must give me more 
claims, than a mere dry stick would have, to be heard as the advo¬ 
cate of moderation in our pleasures. 

My friend Ludlow had, I know, much talk with you and your 
good chum the Colonel upon this subject, and it is the report he 
made of your being his warm auxiliary that leads me to write you 
in the confidential manner I now do, preferring that to a direct 

communication with Colonel-, for whom, both privately and 

publicly, I have that regard, that I am really alarmed at the idea 
of hurting and annoying him. But as I do conceive that the ex¬ 
ample and encouragement given by a man of his standing, cha¬ 
racter, and popularity keep up the ball more than anything else, 
I must say one or two words to him through your friendly me¬ 
dium. 

. I neither have nor ever had any quarrel with that moderate card¬ 
playing which men can afford; but when it goes higher, and when 
nights are passed at the devil’s books and dice, and when young 
men lose in one sitting what must distress them for months, if not 
VOL. H. 2 C 
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years, I cannot .be indifferent. The tone of every society depends 
upon a few, and whatever a spirit of independence may sug¬ 
gest, the example of their seniors has great weight. The high 
qualities of our friend the Colonel as a soldier, his excellent 
temper and warm heart, have made him altogether a man whom a 
younker, and some older than younkers, would be as glad to follow 
to the loo or dice-table as to the charge. And yet I am sure, 
when he gives way to those rooted habits to which we are all 
more or less slaves, he must at times be as much annoyed at the 
inroads which gambling and bad hours make upon health, habits, 
and, I must add, good discipline, as any man in the universe. 
Do, my dear sir, add your influence to mine to make him refrain 
from a course which, in the end, must hurt himself, and, what a 
man of his feelings will feel more, may seriously injure others. I 
am not a Radical. I want only a temperate reform, to which 
we might hope to gain others. You will, I know, give me all 
your aid. 

I do not write on this subject without experience, or without 
interest. I have been, in my very early years, the victim of such 
habits, and was only saved by the combined workings of distress 
from debt, and a strong call from men of whose regard I was 
proud, and who added to the respect I owed them as superiors all 
the-claims of friendship. 

Now, as you know, I am fond of my rubber at whist, and bil¬ 
liards, and my race ; but both my feeling and my duty are so 
much against gambling to any extent that can injure men, that 
I look forward with regret to the necessity of limiting my own en¬ 
joyments, lest I should be misquoted here or elsewhere. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG OFFICER. 

[To Cornet M -.]— I have received your letter, and am 

pleased with it. There are some points on which you are wrong. 
A young man like you should never be balancing about climate 
or expenses. If you are wanted to survey—if you get one 
hundred rupees, fifty rupees, or nothing—you should volunteer. 
Calculation about difference of expenses is stuff and nonsense. 
If you cannot carry a large tent, take a Goorkha and pitch under 
a tree. Instead of two or three horses and twenty followers, take 
one horse and five or six men. Instead of good dinners and the 
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&c., &c., &c., of Ilindostan, take 3’our curry and rice. It should 
he your pride to be above all these luxuries, and to give yourself 
up to the judgment of your superiors and the dictates of zeal. 
These arc, however, points which depend upon your disposition; 
but you must try and alter that, if it leads you out of tire track 
which can alone ensure success. 


COMrULSOKY collection op supplies. 

[To Colonel Ludlow.] —I allow no commissary or any other 
person to employ hurlcarahs or chuprassies in any way but carry¬ 
ing letters, or with their own cattle. They must never be seen in 
any communication with the natives of the country either to obtain 
cattle, labourers, or grain. The Government money and private 
money will obtain these in the only way that I can ever consent 
to their being obtained. It must be an extraordinary emergency 
of real service that will ever make me infringe upon this principle. 
I will not do it to save any money or trouble, or to accommodate 
the public service, or to save John Company’s cash. You say no 
person employs chuprassies but those that have a right. I know 
of no man in Malwnli that has a right to send one into the country 
for any purpose that implies the least interference with the free¬ 
dom of the natives to give or to refuse to give anything they 
have; and I must entreat of you to abstain as much as you pos¬ 
sibly can from aiding the Commissariat or any public officer with 
your influence by applying to the vakeel or any local officer. I did 
this at first, but have left off. I employ no hurkarahs. Colonel 
Iloustoun sends none into the country; and every one of the Com¬ 
missariat that were caught going from their exact dirty have been 
flogged; so that set are now in as good order as others. If we 
want to inspire that confidence among the natives which will secure 
us spontaneous service and abundant supply, we must refrain from 
the exercise of our commanding influence. If we commence with 
the latter, it is like the use of strong liquors—dram must succeed 
dram, and the bad habit daily grows worse. 


ADVICE TO AN OLD OPP1CER. 

[To Colonel -.*]—I do not yet know the plan that is in 

* Colouel-had asked Malcolm to recommend him to Government as Ms 

successor. 
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contemplation for the fulfilment of my numerous duties when I 
depart (which I soon shall), much less the person or persons meant 
for them. It is a subject on which I cannot intrude the name of 
any friend, as I feel it belongs exclusively to Lord Hastings to de¬ 
termine on those he thinks best fitted to the charge. I must, 
however, add my opinion that, while your rank and pretensions 
make it impossible you should commence a political career in a 
subordinate station, you will have to encounter many and serious 
difficulties before you can, at a single leap, obtain one of the first 
situations in the line. 

It is very painful to me, my dear-, to be obliged to throw 

cold water upon the hopes of one whose disappointments have been 
already so great; but if you are of the same temperament you 
were in former days, you will forgive anything but coldness and 
insincerity, and in the full confidence that your feelings and cha¬ 
racter are unchanged from what I knew them, I will add my 
opinion upon the conduct you should pursue. You have, for your 
period of service, been fortunate as to rank—you held the highest 
station, and your efforts in it have established your character, par¬ 
ticularly with the army to which you belong. You were forced 
to resign station to obtain health. In the latter object (which is 
above all others) you have succeeded. You may have sacrificed 
fortune, and find some difficulty in educating a family; but, after 
all, what is there appalling in your prospects if you view them 
with confidence; but it is essential for your happiness, as well 
as your reputation, that you should not sink into an omedwar 
or expectant. If the gentlemen at Calcutta have nothing for you, • 
join your corps, and show, as you easily can, how qualified you 
are to command. Accommodate (I speak with all the freedom of 
an old friend) your expenses and establishment to your condition, 
and give an example that no man can, whatever situation he may 
have held, be above the cheerful performance of his duties in his 
rank in the army. Take this course, and you will feel relief from 
that irksome state of mind which attends a life of expectation. 

I have traced for you the exact course I took myself when I last 
arrived in India. I obtained a month’s leave to stay at Madras 
and a nomination to a corps (which secured me a brigade) in 
General Doveton’s force. Though I had despatches I would not 
intrude myself. I was^ however, called to Calcutta, and you 
know what has followed; but if it had been otherwise, I should 
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have gone to the old drill with as much heart as I did to larger 
work, because I should have had a pride in my independence, 
mixed with a confidence that, from the knowledge all had of my 
former services, and the fact that I was still competent to equal 
exertions, I must get on one way or another. You are (though 
perhaps in a different line) just as certain of getting on as I 
was; so, for Goffs sake, look at the service with heart, and do not 
present them an officer of your character and pretensions in the 
attitude of a rejected solicitor for every vacant situation. De¬ 
pend upon it, if you do not neglect yourself, you are not of that 
stamp that can be long neglected by others. 


EVILS OP PRECIPITATE REFORM. 

[To Mr. Adam.] —It should have been a leading principle 
from the first, and having departed from it, you should recur to it, 
when opportunity offers, to have kept your old and new posses¬ 
sions distinct in the modes of rule. This was of vital importance 
where the latter contained a half-barbarous and turbulent popula¬ 
tion. I have been, my dear Adam, since I was fourteen (and 
that is nearly thirty-seven years), in India. The politics of that 
country have been my constant study for twenty-six of these 
years, and I need not tell you what opportunities I have enjoyed 
of forming a judgment of future events from experience of the 
past; but I will call to your mind that in almost every instance 
(Mysore excepted, where every pains was taken to avert the evil) 
when we have had an accession of territory, or of tributaries and 
dependents, as the result of a successful war, there have followed 
vexatious and expensive litigation, if not war, to complete the con¬ 
quest. I am quite assured that in nine cases out of ten this has 
been caused by an unwise precipitation in the process of amal¬ 
gamating our new countries with our old. This general prin¬ 
ciple I have stated never required such attention as at this mo¬ 
ment, when we have boldly and wisely avowed ourselves the 
arbiters and lords paramount of India, and when all, but particu¬ 
larly the higher classes, watch with tremulous anxiety every act 
even of a subordinate local authority. There is no country where 
this applies so strongly to as Rajpootana, and no country I have 
seen requires so much of your care to prevent years of serious and 
harassing trouble. 
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request for Mr. Mackenzie’s* papers, and this lias naturally led to 
your thinking I associated him with the personage I described. 
God forbid! He has, from my meeting, when a younker, with his 
virtuous and able father,f an hereditary claim on my respect.- I 
have merely seen him, but am fully informed of his talent, and the 
paper you enclosed is an excellent specimen of the character of his 
mind. No; my dreaded man was one of your Barlows or your 
Dowdeswells, just those the errors of whose well-intended but mis¬ 
taken efforts the labor of the life of your able friend must be 
given to correct. It is, however, consoling to see the good work 
begun ; to see the cautious diffidence of knowledge modifying 
and revising, where it cannot alter or destroy, the rash innovations 
and erroneous measures of presumption and ignorance. The men 
who, with their new systems and improvements, proceeded to the 
demolition of the most ancient, I might almost say sacred, institu¬ 
tions of India, were virtuous and able; but in acting without 
local and minute experience, in venturing to legislate for mil¬ 
lions of human beings and countries with whom they were .im¬ 
perfectly acquainted, they showed both ignorance and presump¬ 
tion. Bold in personal rectitude, and proud of superior light to 
other public servants, they forgot, in their conscientious hurry to 
give their Government the full benefit of their purity and wis¬ 
dom, every principle by which a sensible man proceeding in 
such a great task should regulate his proceedings, and what 
with their simplifications and generalisations they have precipi¬ 
tated us into a fine mess. What a comment Mr. Mackenzie’s 
excellent paper is upon their measures; and all the principles he 
lays down are, I am glad to say, familiar to the highest authori¬ 
ties in England. The subject has been long studied, and is fully 
understood at the Board of Control. Though there may be now 
and then an individual whose travelled mind can dispense with 
those mechanical aids which the mass require, I will not give up 
the opinion which gave rise to this discussion—the expediency, 
nay, necessity for every public servant of Government being com¬ 
pelled to have part of his early education in active duties in the 
revenue and judicial service, but particularly the former, and 
there is no one act of my friend Sir Thomas Munro that I admire 

* Mr- Holt Mackenzie. The refer- f Henry Mackenzie, ilie antkor of 
cnce is to some papers on tke settle- tke Man of Feeling. 
inent of tke north-western provinces. 
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call the Sea of Power — England. It' is this conviction that- 
limits my future ambition to contentment in a retired life with my 
family. 


ROOTING OUT CORRUPTION—METCALFE AND HYDERABAD. 

[To Mr. Adam.] —You can well conceive the pleasure I have 
had in meeting with Metcalfe. You will readily conjecture the 
subjects relative to past and present times on which our conversa¬ 
tion turned. You could not have sent a fitter man to the scene in 
which he is employed. The first effect produced by the contrast 
of our friend’s modes, principles, and character, to those of the late 
occupant of the palace at Hyderabad, must have been consider¬ 
able ; and it will be completed by nearer observation. For both 
his manner and proceedings are calculated to impress black and 
white with a conviction of the absence of nonsense and vanity, 
and the presence of reason and virtue. 

He has a hard task to perform, and will require strong and de¬ 
cided support. I know well that, as far as this depends upon you, he 
will receive it; but it is an occasion on which you owe it to your¬ 
self, and to the public, to allow no feelings of personal considera¬ 
tions to interpose with your duty. There are two modes in which 
the fences necessary to protect the great empire are most exposed 
to be broken down; and these must be defended, or all that gives 
beauty and permanence to the structure is lost. The first is by 
the introduction of a spirit of money-making (not saving) amongst 
the public servants. The next is irregular and undefined patron¬ 
age.- These must lead everywhere (as they have at Hyderabad) 
to usury and jobbing. The mode in which Metcalfe is proceeding 
to eradicate the first of these evils is marked by good sense and 
consideration. The latter I almost think with you he has carried 
too far. I shall say nothing regarding what you have done, or 
rather what you (I speak here of Government) have not done. I 
know the course of such matters too well to make me doubt for a 
moment the ultimate success of his representations and recom¬ 
mendations upon this subject. With regard to the patronage 
question, he will, I am assured, proceed with an equal, calm, and 
firm step till he has repaired the breach that has been made, and 
given to this irregular concern all of shape and of principle that 
it is capable of receiving; nor will he be deterred from the task by 
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differ from him; hut I must add, that if any man could succeed 
in the line he has taken of securing revenue to the sovereign and 
justice to the cultivator 'without further interference or encroach¬ 
ment, he -will, for his mode of doing his work is so quiet and un¬ 
ostentatious that it is quite calculated to disarm jealousy and 
pride. But then it is essential to success that he should he left 
alone to do his own work in his own manner, and will you con¬ 
tinue to leave him alone ? "Will the authorities in England not 
interfere? Will not the measures he takes, or recommends on other 
matters, raise a clamor, amongst the discontented, the interest®!, 
or the corrupt? And will not these causes combine to disturb 
his proceedings? 

All these considerations I have urged upon Metcalfe as worthy 
of his attention; but I have given you a sufficient dose of Hyder¬ 
abad. Let us be glad that a change (no one could be for the 
worse) is in progress, and let me in particular exult that it is in 
the pure and able hands of one that belongs to a school of which 
I have lived to be the acknowledged father. 


I think that from these extracts a just impression may 
be gathered of Sir John Malcolm’s opinions on most of 
the leading questions of Indian policy and administra¬ 
tion, which were at that time uppermost in the minds of 
our statesmen. More than a third part of a century has 
passed since the letters from which they are taken were 
written; and the progress of Time and Circumstance 
has abundantly shown both the truth of Ins predictions 
and the value of his warnings. On one point especially 
I am desirous that these opinions should not be misun¬ 
derstood. He was profoundly convinced that the ab¬ 
sorption of all the Native States of India was an event— 
or rather a succession of events—so clearly marked out 
by Providence on the map of the Puture, that no human 
resolutions could prevent its consummation. He knew 
that, sooner or later, these States would, by their own 
rashness or their own corruption, forfeit their title to 
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CHAPTER X. 

OVERLAND TO ENGLAND. 
PS21—1S22.] 


vtr.KT.rcrs. rr.oM r*vr«.v—vcr.u^r to egut— .-ocrorcT to c.ur.o—nrrr.n- 
vir~ vn-n jrr.nrurr alt —iNcir.r.yw ix the MKniTrr.iuxr.AX — y/sizs 
aw r-c«r—?~iTT..r,r.L.vyp axp it-axce—i-ow-haste to exclaxi). 


The first day upon board-ship mas to Malcolm a sad 
one. Although his face was turned towards liome—al¬ 
though he vras on the way to retrain Ins lost treasures— 
he could not help feeling that he had left many good and 
true friends behind him in India; so he recorded in his 
journal that it was v.-ith a heavy heart he saw those, vrho 
had come on beard to bid him farewell. go over th.e side of 
the vessel, and that vvliat with the flurry of his spirits and 
the confinement of his cabin, he passed a sleepless night. 
But the morrow found him elate with thoughts of the 
prospects before him. and reio:cine in the quietude and 
relaxation of sea-life. Tire incidents of his voyage mere 
few—-and those lew of the old complexion—a shark and 
a man overheard be-intr the chief. A few characterise 0 


passages culled from his journal may. however 
here- to keep up the- sequence cf the- narrative 
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whose gratification they were intended, the small talent of versifi¬ 
cation has cficcts that render it a happy and an enviable one. It 
gives delight to those we love, and the means employed are all of 
an elevating nature. They carry both the giver and the receiver 
into regions of sentiment, if not romance, which may, in their 
relation to the coarser earth on which we dwell, be called the 
pleasure-ground of life; and though it would be idle and unpro¬ 
fitable to remain always in them, it would be folly in him who 
possessed them not to wander there sometimes, to lose the world 
and himself among their pure streams and deep shades. Such 
habits will, I believe, tend not only to sweeten the cup of life, 
but to invigorate the understanding. A man will return with 
new spring to the common cares and concerns of this world, but, 
at the very least, he will have gained for himself and others some 
pleasurable moments of existence. Such is the train of reasoning 
with which I persuade myself to give every now and then an 
hour or two to idle rhyme. I may account it as one of the most 
remarkable proofs I have of my incessant occupation during the 
last four years, that I have not written one line, except a song to 
commemorate the battle of Assyc. 

December 18.—We had expected to reach Mocha in twelve or 
fourteen days, but were disappointed, being exactly seventeen. 

December 20.—Went on shore at Mocha early in the morning. 
Found a horse ready, sent for me by the Governor, and being 
mounted, took the opportunity, with Captain Hutchinson as my 
guide, to look at the town and its environs. Remained in the 
factory, seeing numbers of the inhabitants, till four o’clock, when, 
after a short visit to the Governor, we returned on board, and up 
anchor. The following arc a few notes I made in my hurried 
visit to the shore: 

.We noticed in the sandy streets of the suburbs 

several children’s graves, with a ridge of sand over them and a 
small branch of date to mark the head. In India, premature births 
are buried in streets. 

Captain Hutchinson had just informed me that whenever he 
came suddenly, and without their observing, upon any men of 
the Arab tribes who dwell in the vicinity of Mocha, they inva¬ 
riably laid their hands upon their sword, and sometimes drew 
it; but the moment they saw who he was, they indicated, by 
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putting tlieir lmnds to their hearts, or giving a slap on the thigh, 
that this act of habit or usage was remote from feelings of hos¬ 
tility; and indeed they were beyond all the other natives civil and 
attentive. As I entered Mocha, a respectable-looking Arab who 
met me drew his sword, and assumed a position as if of defence. 
I looked at him and smiled, on which lie immediately made an 
obeisance, with a look of kindness that showed he had no bad 
intention. He, however, kept his sword drawn, apparently to 
prevent insult from the rabble of boys and blackguards who had 
accompanied me on my ride from hopes of charity, and in others 
from curiosity. 

Captain Hutchinson told me, during the ride, of an extraordinary 
usage at Mocha. When the dates are ripe, a large stone is put on 
the head of a child of five or six years of age, and one or two of 
the best marksmen fire at it with ball. When knocked off, great 
joy is testified by the spectators. Two or three dollars are given to 
the child, and ten or twelve to the marksmen. Captain Hutchin¬ 
son has not seen this ceremony, but means to do so next year, 
and to ascertain how far any fraud is practised. He never heard 
of any accident to the child. Sheikh Abdul lluzzeen, a respectable 
merchant, told Mr. Ferguson that the boy is placed at thirty-one 
yards, and the stone on his head, about three inches above it. 
Tire mark is generally hit at the first shot. Only two or three 
men are allowed to fire. 

On the 21st of December, having taken in water and 
replenished their stock, they set sail again; but soon en¬ 
countered baffling winds and bad weather, and passed 
their Christmas in drear discomfort. 

1December 24.—Strong unfavorable wind from the northward. 
Ship rolls and pitches enough to make me dead sea-sick. Poor 
Sultan very uncomfortable, but seeing him likely to fall, from 
having what sailors call “too much play,” confined him by a stud¬ 
ding-sail boom •with its sail wrapped round, which squeezed him 
very comfortably against the side of the vessel, and made a fall 
impossible. 

December 25.—Last night very bad; and what with reefing, 
double-reefing, down topgallant-yards, luffing, swearing, the 
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blowing of boisterous winds, and tbc high waves of angry waters, 
I had no sleep, and got up sca-sick to death. Charles, who is 
always the same, had laid out new pantaloons, white waistcoat, 
laced jacket, and smart cap, and I put them on as a duty to the 
day. “ Merry Christmas!" was the salutation from all quarters. 
I repeated it, but saw no one meny but the ship, who danced at a 
most lively rntc. 

As I could not remain in the dark cabin below, and it was 
almost impossible to keep one’s legs upon deck, I felt grateful for a 
small place the captain directed to be made for me to lie in, upon 
deck, between two guns. My bed was some flags, and I was 
secured on one side by the bulkhead of the vessel, and on the 
other by a capstan-bar. Here I lay, and with a sheet of paper 
and a pencil amused myself by writing some nonsensical lines to 
my dear little children; and I really think I shall be more gra¬ 
tified ly the smiles this chicken flight may one day excite in their 
faces, than by all the approbation given to the higher soarings of 
the Muse. 

December 2G.—Still contrary wind, but rather moderated, and 
we arc becoming more accustomed to this tossing about. IVe 
have had for these last few days a great number of locusts blown 
on board, and the numbers of these insects that have passed the 
ship head is incredible. They have appeared for four or five 
hours floating past in heaps, and look at a distance like a red 
bank, above a mile long. “ It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” and the inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, or Abyssinia (God 
knows to which lapd they belong), arc freed by the gale that 
plagues us from these locusts, who appear drowned in numbers 
sufficient to have made a famine in a day wherever they had 
alighted. I have a native of Bussornh who looks after my horse, 
who has amused all the ship by the voracious manner in which he 
eats the locusts. It is indifferent to him whether they are dead or 
alive (boiled or raw); lie plucks oft’the wings, legs, and a piece of 
the head, then eats them with great relish. He tells me that they 
arc in Arabia deemed a dainty by man and beast, and told me to 
try Sultan. I did, and was surprised to see the horse eat the 
locusts so greedily. “Tic has learned it in Arabia,” said his 
keeper (Ahmed). 

December 27.—Still contrary wind, but towards the evening, 
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throat when we came up—but we first gave him an oar, and then 
grabbed him,” was the description which the coxswain (a rough 
sailor) gave of their success in saving him. 

January 2.—Light and baffling winds. I this day finished the 
perusal of Forsyth’s “Travels in Italy.” It is in strong contrast 
to Eustace* As learned as a classical scholar, and much more 
shilled in architecture, he comes often with advantage on the 
same ground as the Catholic priest; but if the latter is prejudiced 
by his education and religion, the former has not escaped the 
opposite effects of his. Even when detailing their good works, he 
speaks of monks and popes like a Presbyterian. I was, however, 
only once satisfied that Eustace had a complete victory over him. 
It is in the description of Cardinal York, in whose character and 
habits they both agree; but Eustace paints it with equal taste and 
feeling, while the picture of my countryman is destroyed by one 
vulgar, if not unfeeling, touch. He talks of the attentions and 
frequent visits of Prince Augustus, and adds that when they met 
they “royal higbnessed each other incessantly.” 

January 4.—Same winds, same feelings; but the weather is 
fine, and we eat, drink, and sleep like very quiet, happy people. 
Still I feel it as a species of non-existence. 

On the 9th, Malcolm and his companions landed at 
Cosseir, of which place he records that “the sense of 
the asses seems to rival that of many of the inhabitants.” 
But the comparison was intended rather to exalt the 
former than to degrade the latter; for he sets down with 
gratitnde that the people had at all events sense enough 
to be very courteous and attentive to the English tra¬ 
vellers. “ I have met with the greatest attention,” he 
writes, “and an offer of camels and every aid for my 
journey to the Nile.” He was anxious to push on with 
as little delay as possible; so after one quiet day to 
recruit himself after the voyage, he mounted Sultan, 
whilst his fellow-travellers perched themselves on camel- 
back ; and on a fresh, bright, delightful morning, they 

* He had read Eustace’s Classical Tour a few days before. 
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commenced their journey. In (hose days Egypt was a 
country rarely explored by English travellers, and little 
known to the English. Now every young writer and 
cadet scuds across the mystic land, stares at the Pyra¬ 
mids, and thinks little more of the Nile than of the 
Thames or the Shannon. Much that Malcolm entered 
in his journal was at the time novel and interestin'?: but 
the years which have elapsed since it was written have 
destroyed the value of the record, and I therefore pass 
over some minute descriptions of places and acute re¬ 
flections on the past and present condition of the country, 
which years ago would have found attentive readers. 
Having ridden, partly on Sultan and partly oh a camel, 
to the banks of the Nile, he purchased a boat, and com¬ 
menced his river-voyage, likening it to sailing on the 
Ganges. Everywhere, as he advanced, he met with great 
attention, especially from the public functionaries, by 
the express orders of the Pacha Mehemet Ali, who had 
heard of his approach, and was anxious in the extreme to 
see and converse with one whose fame had reached him 
from Persia and Arabia. Malcolm was no less desirous 
of conversing with this celebrated man, who was llien in 
the full vigor of life,* with the lustre of some great 
achievements upon him. In the month of February they 
met at Cairo. What passed between them has been 
chronicled in Malcolm’s own words, written shortly after 
the interview. Recent transactions have rather increased 
than diminished the interest of the record: 

“After we had been seated n few minutes, the Pacha, by a 
signal, sent away all his officers and attendants, leaving only his 
Chief Dragoman and Secretary, Mr. Bogan, Mr. Lavater (acting 
for Mr. Salt), Mr.Azir, First Dragoman to the English Consulate, 
Captnin Pasley, and myself. He then began by stating that his 

« Mclicract Ali was bom in the same year as Sir Jolm Malcolm. 
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anxiety to see me had been increased by Colonel Johnston and 
the party who preceded him having declared their >want of know¬ 
ledge of Persia, and referring him to me as a person beyond all 
others fully informed of the power and actual state of that country. 
He entreated I 'would, on this and other subjects, speak without 
reserve. I gave him as correct an account as I could of the pre¬ 
sent condition of Persia, the character of its king, that of the 
ruling princes, and the opposite systems and interests of the two 
principal Abbas, Ali Meerza and Mahomed All Meerza. I gave 
him an account of the troops of Persia, and her means both of 
offensive and defensive war. The Pacha, who frequently inter¬ 
rupted me by most pertinent questions, seemed to receive as 
highly valuable and interesting much both of the information 
and opinions I gave. After much conversation regarding Persia, 
the Pacha asked me why we supported that nation, and whether 
its being at Avar with the Turks would not alter our feelings 
towards it ? I replied that it would excite no feeling but a desire 
to reconcile the differences between two states, whose remaining 
in union and in strength was important to our interests. In 
Persia, I added, we were interested, because that kingdom 
formed a barrier to our Indian possessions, while in the Turkish 
Empire, particularly Egypt, we had the same barrier, and a still 
stronger interest, as its condition affected the general peace and 
harmony of the commonwealth of Europe. 

(C The Pacha, after we had fully discussed Persia, turned the sub¬ 
ject to Europe, and begged me to give my opinion freely as to 
the likely result of the differences between Russia and the Porte. 
I told him I had been out of England five years,‘and though I 
had seen all the late papers, I did not feel confident to speak 
decidedly upon the subject, particularly as I wanted exact in¬ 
formation as to the actual state of Turkey. He smilingly said he 
must have my opinion, and that he would do away my excuse by 
giving me, as far as he was able, his own as to the condition of the 
Porte. He did so in a clear and concise manner, and apparently 
quite unreserved. The sum of his statement was, the total inca¬ 
pacity of the Turks to meet the Russians—their consequent de¬ 
pendence on the powers of Europe. He ascribed their weakness 
to many causes, one of which was the want of that religious 
enthusiasm they before possessed. But still, he said, although 
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the rebellion of the Greeks, and the support they meet from 
Russia, threatened a dreadful blow at the Turkish Empire, a 
desperate effort would be made to repel it. He stated- his perfect 
knowledge that both the rebellion of the Greeks and the invasion 
of the Persians had been at the direct instigation of the Russians, 
whose whole policy, he observed, had been for many years so 
systematically directed to the overthrow of the Turkish power in 
Europe, that he was quite convinced nothing would prevent war. 
The concessions they demand from the Porte are great, and if 
granted, could never, after what has passed, give confidence; for 
the latter must know they were only the forerunners of other 
demands. ‘In short,’ he concluded, e I am convinced there will 
be war; and that the question has been decided in the Russian 
cabinet, and will not be altered by the interference of other Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Now give your opinion,’ said he. I did so, 
without hesitation. I said, I always considered the Emperor in an 
embarrassing situation, at the head of a vast empire of which the 
army (owing to its employment in Southern Europe) might be 
said to be too civilised, while its peasantry were too barbarous for 
its Government. The army in the present instance desire war 
from professional, and the civil part of the population from reli¬ 
gious feeling. Yet, I added, from what I know of the character 
of the Emperor, from the show, if not the reality, of moderation 
which he has hitherto paraded, and from the serious interruption 
which his other plans would receive from a rupture with other 
countries in Europe, I am of opinion he will be most anxious to 
avoid immediate war; and I added, if the Porte is so incompetent 
(as you describe it) to the contest, what can it do but accord with 
the policy prescribed by its situation? If alone, it can only anti¬ 
cipate defeat; and therefore, as concession must in such case be 
the result, why not make it at first, when less would be demanded, 
than after success? But supposing that the states of Europe 
(particularly England, Austria, and France) are determined to 
interfere to preserve the Porte and prevent the aggrandisement of 
Russia, what more can the former do than throw herself upon 
them? The unfortunate origin of the quarrel has added to the 
difficulties of the Christian allies of Turkey, but she will ulti¬ 
mately gain by concessions made to Christian feeling. She will 
secure their decided support if attacked in violation of any en- 
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gngcmcnt that may be made. I concluded by stating, tliat though 
I did not believe there would be immediate wav, I did not antici¬ 
pate a long peace. Whichever party (Turks, Russians, or Greeks) 
settled the present, troubles with advantage or loss, was likely to 
be led by resentment, bigotry, hatred, and ambition to future acts 
of aggression. The Pacha said he only differed with me in one 
point—that of immediate war; and he urged many reasons in 
support of his opinion, without, however, changing mine, and I 
repeated my belief that Russia would not at once enter upon a 
war which, if successful (as it appeared certain it must at first be), 
would embroil all Europe; for it was nonsense to think that the 
principles which led to the downfall of Buonaparte would bo so 
soon abandoned, and nothing but their being so could render the 
leading states of that quarter neutral spectators of the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Alexander. 

My private conference with Mahomed Ali Pacha lasted up¬ 
wards of an hour and a half, and I left him, strongly impressed 
with the force of his character. His manner is plain and un¬ 
affected, so is his mind; he is in argument not only perspicuous, 
but keen and logical. He seems well informed, and singularly 
free from prejudice. He spoke of his own efforts at improvement, 
and of the great difficulties he encountered from the ignorance 
and prejudice of his countrymen. He professed the full credit 
he gave to the English as the best allies of the Turks. 1 To you,’ 
he added, * I need saj’ no more than that though civil to all, I 
must prefer, in a political view, a nation who we arc convinced 
cannot desire our downfall, and who, from its naval superiority, 
has beyond all others the means of giving to my Government 
powerful and efficient aid.’ ” 

On the 25th of February, Malcolm, accompanied by 
his young relative, John Pasley, sailed from Alexandria 
on board his Majesty’s ship Cambria, commanded by 
Captain Hamilton; and, after much bad weather, arrived 
off the island of Cuxos on the 1st of March. The Tiu'k- 
ish and Greek fleets were then in the offing, and all the 
people of the island were kindling with resentment - 
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against their Ottoman foes. On the 2nd of March, 
Malcolm wrote in his journal: 

“ Wc had communication with the four patriarchs or heads of 
the island. Much conversation took place as to their reputed 
piracies, in which they defended themselves with accusations 
against the merchants, who pretended to have English, when they 
had Turkish property. They complained grievously of the injury 
their trade had sustained by vessels under English colors supply¬ 
ing Turkish garrisons (particularly that of Napoli Romania) with 
provisions. I asked them if interest had not made these mer¬ 
chants impartial, and procured them supplies of ammunition, 
without which the Turks could not have been attacked. 

l( These patriarchs arc good-looking men, one rather graceful, but 
another rough in his form, and apparently more so in his mind. 

I expostulated on their cruelties. They plead the example of the 
Turks. To this I replied, 1 Then by following that example you 
make yourselves as bad ; besides, you violate a principle of your 
religion which bids you forgive your enemies.’ One of them 
smiled and nodded assent; but his rough companion said some¬ 
thing that appeared better. I asked the interpreter (our pilot) 
what he said, who replied ' He tell must kill Turk. That good/ 

I replied, ‘ That it is good while they are in action, but to murder 
them as at Lamos, in cold blood, is very bad, 'and those acts will 
lose the Greeks that good name which will, best promote their' 
cause in Europe.’ 

“ I was glad I saw these men; they had evidently but very 
limited information, and seemed most concerned about their own 
interests. They, however, looked energetic men, and had an 
ample portion of that feeling which forms the only bond with the 
Greeks—‘ a sentiment of detestation and resentment against the 
Turks/” 

On tlie 3rd of March, tlie Qcmibrict put off from the 
island, and two days afterwards sighted Candia. At 
daylight on the 6th, Zante was in sight, and in the course 
of the day they ran into the Roads, but afterwards put 
out again to sea to ascertain the position of the Greek 
and Turkish fleets. On the 7th they returned to Zante, 
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and tlience sailed for Corfu, which they reached on the 
night of the 8th. On the following morning, Sir Fre¬ 
derick Adam—an old acquaintance—then Commissioner 
of the Ionian Isles, came alongside, and the Cambria 
was ordered hack to Zante. It was intimated, however, 
to Malcolm, that he might land at the Lazaretto, and, 
after performing a short quarantine, he admitted into the 
island. Sir Thomas Maitland—another old friend—who 
commanded the fleet in the Mediterranean, was also at 
Corfu. He sent Malcolm a warm-hearted note of wel¬ 
come, ending with the words—“ Make no arrangements 
till you see me; I can manage for you better than you 
can for yourself.” So, next day, Malcolm left the Cam¬ 
bria, “ with sentiments of sincere esteem for her excellent 
and manly captain and all on hoardand, after a very brief 
sojourn in the Lazaretto, proceeded to Sir T. Maitland’s 
“ beautiful country-house, overhanging the sea.”* 

The scenery of Corfu greatly delighted Malcolm: 
“ I ride over these had roads with more pleasure than 
ever I rode over good ones, for I am rewarded every 
hundred yards with a new and magnificent view. To a 
man from Bombay, that noble harbor will suggest a com¬ 
parison with that of Corfu; but, to complete it, the noble 
range of western mountains should, like those of Albania, 
be covered with snow.” Years before, Malcolm had 
deplored his inability to appreciate the charms of natural 
scenery,f but the seeming deficiency, as I have suggested, 
resulted only from the circumstance that, in India, he 
passed from point to point with a preoccupied mind. 
Now that his mind was wholly free from the pressure of 

® Of Sir Frederick Adam’s country- from taste than from a sincere desire 
house and grounds Malcolm 'wrote that of forwarding, by example, the general 
they 1 X 6 X 6 “ charmingly situated, "with improvements of the islands in whose 
all the beauties that could be desired administration lie holds so prominent 
by an amateur in a marine villa.” a position.” 

“ Sir Frederick,” he added, “ is a -f Ante, vol. i. p. 101. 
great gardener and improver, not more 
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public business, and that he had time and opportunity 
to enjoy himself, nothing gave him more.delight than the 
beautiful scenery which, as he proceeded onward, opened 
out everywhere before and around him; and his journals 
abound in snatches of description eminently happy and 
picturesque, and mitten with a fervor which plainly in¬ 
dicates that he had -by this time become, what in earl} r 
life he declared he was not; “ a veiy enthusiastic ad mir er 
of the beauties of inanimate nature.” 

But at Corfu, Malcolm directed his attention to other 
points of interest than those presented by the beautiful 
scenery of the island. He conversed much with Sir 
Thomas Maitland and Sir Frederick Adam regarding the 
administration of the island,® and the political aspects of 
the* great Graeco-Turkish question. On the latter subject 
he made an entry in his journal distinguished by his 
wonted sagacity: 

11 Whatever is done in the way of settlement between the 
Turks, Greeks, and Russians, this year, will be patchwork. The 
hour is approaching, and must soon arrive, when the picd-a-terrc 
which we have in this quarter will be found most important, for 
neither our interests in Europe nor India will admit of our being 
neutral spectators of the change to which it is destined. In our 
usual cold and hot fits ,we do nothing till the danger comes, and 
then we overdo everything. But if the necessity or clamor (I 
care not which) for economy is too great to admit of our aiding 
these islands (particularly Corfu), we assuredly might transport 
thither cannon, carriages, and ammunition. I pity the general 
who has to defend Corfu against a sudden and vigorous attack, 
and to such it is quite possible it may one day be exposed.” 


* Regarding the principles of admi¬ 
nistration recognised by bis friends at 
Corfu, Malcolm wrote: “ I was glad 
to find, both from conversation and ob¬ 
servation, that the two principles which 
I esteem the most important in a Go¬ 


vernment like that of these islands, 
were fully appreciated and acted upon. 
The first is publicity and openness in 
every act of administration—the se¬ 
cond is great attention to integrity, 
especially in our own countrymen.” 
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On the 21st of March, Malcolm quitted Corfu, and 
•was “put on board a Government yacht by Sir F. 
Adam, Lord Sidney Osborne, Colonel Robertson, and 
others;’ “ I never,” he wrote in his journal, “left a place 
with more "rateful feelings both to old and new friends. 
Amongst the latter I must reckon, as men whose friend¬ 
ship 1 shall hereafter cultivate, Lord Ponsonby and Lord 
Sidney Osborne. I received letters to their friends in 
Italy', whilst Sir T. Maitland, not content with giving me 
a Government vessel and furnishing her with excellent 
wines and choice viands for a month, gave me introduc¬ 
tions through Italy, which, while they afforded me the 
best chance of a short quarantine, secured my presenta¬ 
tion in the best style at. the courts of Naples and Rome.” 

Their destination was Bulletin, where Malcolm find 
John Pasley landed on the 27th of March under a salute. 
It was soon rumored about the place that the Eng¬ 
lish Government yacht had brought a distinguished 
general, and all the chief people of the place thronged 
down in full costume to pay their respects to his “Excel¬ 
lency.” He was compelled, however, to remain two or 
three days in quarantine, at the end of which he was 
released; and then, as soon as he had returned the visits 
he had received, started, in a hired carriage, for Naples. 

On the evening of the 1st of April he found himself 
in that beautiful city.* At Naples, where he was hospi¬ 
tably entertained by the Duke of Leeds, he saw all the 
wonders of art which the city possessed, and wrote 
in his journal many criticisms upon them, distinguished 
by much appreciative taste. Of course he visited Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii. Looking at them with his old 


* Malcolm entered in Lis journal added, " tLc bay and its vicinity are 
that it was quite beautiful—but that not so striking as either Corfu or 
tbc beauty chiefly consisted in the Bombay.” 
buildings, “ In natural beauty,” he 
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Oriental eye, lie made only one observation upon them, 
and that I do not remember to have seen before. “ I 
made one remark,” he wrote, “ that has not occurred, 
and indeed could not, to any mere European visitor— 
the striking resemblance of the houses of the better classes 
at Pompeii to those of my Asiatic friends—the square in 
the centre ; the hall or saloon (a good-sized room) open¬ 
ing to it; the other rooms small and badly lighted; the 
bath, and the well-arranged means of supplying it with 
water, both hot and cold, with a dressing-room attached.” 

Vesuvius and the other lions of the vicinity having 
been visited, Malcolm applied for a pass and an escort to 
cany him through robber-haunted Capua, and the privi¬ 
lege was granted by Baron Eremont, chief of the Staff. 
On the 7th of April, he started en route to Borne; a 
handsome, well-painted carriage which he had purchased, 
afforded him a prospect of a comfortable journey. But 
the carriage broke down at the end of the first stage, and 
the travellers were compelled to return to Naples, obtaiu 
a refund of the purchase-money, and buy another and 
a safer vehicle. On the 9 th, Malcolm was at Borne. He 
had many letters of introduction, but the first which he 
delivered was to Can ova. “ I had an immediate visit,” 
he wrote in his journal, “from that truly great genius, 
and was delighted alike with the simplicity and modesty 
of his manners. He showed me all his works.”* 

Malcolm did at Borne what travellers do at Borne, he 
philosophised over its past glories—its grand historic as¬ 
sociations ; and after three days spent amid the ruins of 

* The first sight of Rome had dis- markets, and the dwelling-houses of 
appointed Malcolm, who wrote in his other towns. It was unreasonable to 
journal: “ I must say that as I en- expect it should be otherwise. But I 
tered the city I was disappointed, was unreasonable; and I did expect it. 
With the exception of a broken arch, I was elevated into better feeling with 
a ruined aqueduct, and a solitary pillar, the place when I walked through the 
which now and then gratified my eager rooms of Canova.” 
eye, I saw nothing but the shops and 
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the Eternal City, lie started again upon his homeward 
journey. Posting with all possible speed,-he reached 
Florence on the 14th of April. On the 16th, he was at 
Bologna; and on the evening of the folio whig day he 
was at Milan. On the 19th, he “entered Piedmont, and 
proceeded along the foot of the mountains on the brink 
of the Lago Maggiore,” the scenery of which he declared 
to be enchanting. On the next day he crossed the Sim¬ 
plon, and viewing the Alps still with the eye of the old 
Indian G-eneral, he wrote in his journal: 

({ The Alps are certainly'noble mountains, and the great mili¬ 
tary road Buonaparte has constructed over them here, is an 
enduring monument of his fame. But these scenes and works 
struck me less forcibly than they would a mere European. Many 
of the mountains I have traversed in India (not speaking of the 
Himalaya) are nearly as high, and with the exception of their 
snowy summits, beat them in scenery. The labor of making the 
roads to the tops of the mountains in India is as great. It is here 
to be remarked that the French had, in the same length of moun¬ 
tain, double the labor we had in the roads we have hitherto made 
in India. The Alps divide two kingdoms that are alike different 
in their level. Our ghauts, both in Mysore and the Deccan, are 
walls of great table-lands, which are on nearly a level with their 
summit. What I have said is in justice to our unnoticed labor 
in the East—not with a view to detract from the merit of the 
French.” 

Malcolm was better pleased ivitli the Swiss than with 
the Italians;* and he was charmed with the Lake of 
Geneva, and with the town itself, which he declared to be 
“ worthy of being the climax to all the views of the day 
—views which, taking them all, from the lovely cottages 

* Writing with reference to the that is ornamental in a way that 
Swiss style of cultivation, Malcolm pleased me. The fact is, I had been 
says: “ There is a Scotch plainness hi put out of humor by the over-garderi- 
it which appeared to forget nothin" mg of the Italians, who absolutely 
that is useful, while it neglected an festoon a callage .” 
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on tlie lake to the summit of Mont Blanc, exceeded any¬ 
thing I have ever seen in my life.” He was “in rap¬ 
tures,” as lie said, with line scenes, and was sorry to leave 
the neighbourhood of so much beauty. But he was now 
nearing home, and he said to his companion that, after all, 
the best prospect was that of Manchester-street. They 
pushed on with all speed, making sometimes, as Malcolm 
said, “a noble day’s journey.” Somewhat disconcerted 
by this rapid movement, the courier shook his head, and 
said, “ Serving an English general is hard work; but 
never mind, you want to see your wife and children.” 
And in a few days he did see them. On the 26th of 
April he was in Paris; and, after another day or two, 
in London. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HYDE HALL. 

[1S22-1S27.] 

REASONS FOR SETTLING IN THE COUNTRY—HYDE IIALL—MALCOLM’S HOSPITA¬ 
LITIES—HARE, WIIEIYELL, AND SEDGWICK—THOUGHTS OP FRESH SERVICE- 
LITERARY PURSUITS—VISITS TO IRELAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND—PERSIA 
AND RUSSIA—PERSONAL ANECDOTES. 

It is easy to imagine the enjoyment of a man of Mal¬ 
colm’s -warm-hearted, earnest nature, in finding himself 
agam in the dear society of his -wife and children. Such 
delight is hardly purchased by years of absence, but it is 
only by such a lesson that we are taught fully to appre¬ 
ciate the benignities of home. 

He found his family in Manchester-street, and for a 
little while in the profound enjoyment of the blessings 
contained within the four walls of that London house, he 
had no thought of anything beyond them. 

But they presently moved to Frant, near Tonbridge, 
where Malcolm, when last in England, had purchased a 
cottage, in which his family had resided at intervals 
during his absence. Here he soon perceived that the 
balance of advantage was greatly on the side of a resi¬ 
dence in the country. London assuredly was not the 
place for one who had been accustomed to much exer¬ 
cise, to long marches, to the freedom of camp life, to the 
sports of the field. Neither was it the place in which his 
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farther, than Montreuil when an accident befel Lady 
Malcolm, which arrested their journey, and turned all 
their joy into anxiety and sorrow. Walking one day on 
the outskirts of that old parapeted town, she unsuspect¬ 
ingly approached the summit of a high scarped wall, and 
before Malcolm could warn her of the danger, which arose 
from extreme near-sightedness, fell down a descent of 
some twenty feet. The accident was a severe one, and for 
many days Lady Malcolm was confined to her bed in 
the Montreuil hotel, suffering great pain and needing all 
that surgical skill and the unremitting care of the most 
affectionate of husbands could do to avert serious results. 
After such a mischance as this, they were glad to be 
again in England, and before the end of the year Malcolm 
was settled in his new home. 

Happy were .those days spent at Hyde Hall—joyous the 
scenes they witnessed. They saw Malcolm, indeed, in a 
new character—a character new to him, almost, it may 
be said, new in itself. There never was a finer mixture 
of the Indian nabob and the English country gentleman. 
Many of the best qualities of both shone out conspi¬ 
cuously from him at tins time. Liberal, open-handed, 
hospitable in the extreme, with catholic tastes and 
catholic sympathies, a man of infinite merriment, active 
as a stripling and playful as a child, he was an English¬ 
man without his reserve, his exclusiveness, and his sus¬ 
picion, and an Indian without his lassitude, his queru¬ 
lousness, and his irritability. He threw open his doors, 
invited many to enter, and played the host in a hearty, 
genial manner, as refreshing as it was spontaneous. 
There are men now living in high places, who look back 
to those days at Hyde Hall as among the happiest of 
their lives, and others who have gone before to their 
honored graves cherishing to the last the same grateful 
recollections of the kindliness which never failed, the 
VOL. II. 2 E 
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Malcolm’s hospitality was of that best and pleasantest 
land which made every one who came within its influ¬ 
ence thoroughly at his ease. There was a kindliness 
and a joyousness in it, which many said were unequalled 
in all their experience of mankind. The conversation in 
which Malcolm and his friends indulged was animated 
and exhilarating, but there was no leaven of ill-nature in 
it. “ Conversation,” wrote one whom I have named 
above, 11 may have all that is valuable in it, and all that 
is lively and pleasant, without anything that comes 
under the head of personality. The house in which, 
above all others, I Have ever been an inmate, the life 
and the spirit and the joy of conversation have been the 
most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever heard an 
evil word uttered against any one. The genial heart of 
cordial sympathy with which its illustrious master sought 
out the good side hi every person and every thing, and 
which has found an inadequate expression in his de¬ 
lightful ‘Sketches of Persia/ seemed to communicate 
itself to all the members of his family, and operated as a 
charm even upon his visitors.”* 

Another great charm of the conversation of Hyde 
Hall was that it was so perfectly natural and sponta¬ 
neous. It was not the custom there to talk for effect. 
Playfulness, not unmingled with wisdom of the most un¬ 
obtrusive kind, was the prevailing characteristic of the 
society to be met in that joyous home. Grave men 
threw aside their gravity there and became sportive as 
children. There could not have been a better place for 
diggers and drivers after truth, wearied by their pro¬ 
found researches in the mines of science; for there was 
none in which such recreation was to be found—a re¬ 
creation literally of energy and activity, which sent men 
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ntpted by occasional tours, undertaken partly until the 
object of visiting friends and partly for the purpose of 
increasing his stock of information relative to the coun- 
tries of the "West. In 1823 he started on a visit to Ire¬ 
land. Lord Wellesley was then Lord Lieutenant of the 
island, and he had sent his old friend a warm invitation 
to visit him there. Malcolm's brother Charles also was 
then resident in the vicinity of Dublin, so t hat the journey 
had a double object. 

Accompanied by a friend—Captain (now Sir Henry) 
Hart—Sir John Malcolm left London on the morning of 
the 1 Oth of August, b}’ a Birmingham coach, and travelled 
onward till he reached the neighbourhood of his brother 
Gilbert's village, near Morelon-on-the-Marsh. There 
he alighted, and leaving his servant m charge of his 
luggage, walked on to Todcnham, where, under his 
brothers charge, there was a small colony of the younger 
members of the family—his own son included in the 
number. It was a joyous hour, we may be sure, for them 
when Sir John and his friend burst suddenly into the 
school-room and let all the boys loose—himself, as ever, 
as great a boy as any of the party. “ For some time,” 
as lie wrote to his eldest daughter, “ there was an end to 
all peace and quiet, at Todcnham.” There were all sorts 
of fun, ending with a volley of squibs and crackers; and 
next, day a grand criclcct-match, in which Sir John took 
part, and then proceeded on his journey to Birmingham. 

Leaving his friend to lionise that town, Malcolm paid 
a visit to his friend Mr. Littleton, of Toddesley, near 
Wolverhampton, beneath whose hospitable roof he 
“ found Mr. Canning and his Secretary, Lord George 
Bentinck.”® Next day, returning to Wolverhampton, 

* Malcolm -wrote that lie and Lord Staffordshire gentlemen. They must 
George had been partners at whist in have been troublesome antagonists for 
the evening, and won almost every any not very expert players, 
game, against a couple of wealthy 
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he rejoined his friend there, and then they took coach 
for Shrewsbury and Holyhead. Between these two 
places—a distance of a hundred miles—they were out¬ 
side passengers. “ It rained all the way,” wrote Malcolm, 
“ but still I never enjoyed a journey more. The road is 
the finest in England— constructed by Telford, an Esk- 
dale man.” With the scenery, too, he was enchanted— 
u the woods, the crags, the overhanging precipices, the 
interspersed green spots, the clear deep pools, the foam¬ 
ing waterfalls of the Dee, the Conway, and their tributaiy 
streams,” were objects of delight and admiration. He 
had now full leisure and freedom of thought to enjoy the 
beauties of inanimate nature. 

Embarking at Holyhead nest morning, Malcolm 
crossed the channel in a steam-boat, and made Dublin 
after a seven hours’ voyage. “ The first thing that 
struck me,” he wrote from the Irish capital, 11 was the 
justice of Foster’s remark/that he never could conceive 
what the English beggars did with their old clothes till 
he saw those of Ireland.” His brother Charles was re¬ 
siding near Kingstown, and thither Malcolm, in the first 
instance, repaired; but on the following day, having 
received. a very affectionate invitation from Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to his charming country-seat, “Woodstock,”* he 
transferred himself to the residence of his old master, 
where he met with the warmest welcome. “ I shall not 
attempt,” he wrote to his daughter, “ to give you any 
account of the conversation or amusements of Wood- 
stock. Lord Wellesley was in the very highest spirits; 

* Writing of this place, Malcolm The house is very well for a moderate 
says: “ Nothing; can be more beautiful gentleman, but wants accommodation 
than the situation—on tbe declivity of for a Lord-Lieutenant. That, how- 
one of the Wicklow mountains, and ever, recommends it to Lord Wellesley, 
about two miles from tbe sea, to which who likes the seclusion for winch it 
there is a gentle slope of enclosed and furnishes tin excuse. And it must be 
highly cultivated country, while behind ■ a treat, indeed, after the bustle of 
it “he hills rise into rugged barrenness. Dublin.” 
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and I could not help feeling with pleasure that my visit 
was one cause. Walks, dinners, Irish stories, Indian 
tales, politics, sense and nonsense (which is better), 
idled. up every moment. I was quite sorry to go 
away.” Malcolm, too, was in the highest spirits, and, 
we may be sure, contributed his proper share to the en¬ 
tertainment of the party. 

There were few things in Ireland which Malcolm more 
desired to see than Donnybrook Fair. And he fortu¬ 
nately arrived in Ireland at the right season to partici¬ 
pate in the humors of that great national institution. 
Colonel Camac, who had been on Lord Wellesley’s staff in 
India, and Malcolm’s travelling companion, Captain Hart, 
accompanied him; and they were soon in the thick of 
all its sports, and ere long on the brink of its contentions. 
Sir John’s ready tact and good-humor rescued them from 
trouble, and they returned home in the evening without 
broken heads, by no means dissatisfied with them day’s 
amusement. 

A day or two afterwards, Malcolm “ went to spend the 
day with the Attorney-General of Ireland, the celebrated 
Mr. Plunkett,” who, added the journalist, “is as witty as 
he is acute, and as agreeable as a companion as he is able 
as a lawyer and a statesman.* No day could be plea¬ 
santer. At dinner we had a large party, and I was de¬ 
lighted to be carried back to other times by Judge Day, 
a fresh, healthy man of seventy-nine, who was very 
cheerful and full of anecdote.” 

Next day, Malcolm tells us, he met Lady Morgan, of 
whom, or rather of whose sister, he gives the following 
account: 


* Iu another letter, Malcolm says: whose clearness and soundness of-ni- 
“ I breakfasted on ilic last day I spent strike me every day with more f-' 
in Ireland and had three hours’ coil- prise.” 
versation with that remarkable man. 
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cc On. Wednesday we had a very pleasant party at your uncle 
Charles’s. Amongst others, the famous Lady Morgan and her 
sister, Lady Clarke, who, without the pretensions of the authoress, 
is, I think, wittier and more agreeable. I was never so enter¬ 
tained as by this little sly-looking woman playing and singing her 
own funny songs. One, a parody on Miss Stephens’s * Sweet 
Home,’ made by Lady Clarke on Mr. Home, the celebrated 
pastrycook of Dublin, was excellent. 

No one makes pastry, makes pastry like Home. 

She sang delightfully, and was quite happy in the last verse, the 
last line of which (after all his pies and tarts were enumerated) 
states that 

All the sweets of this world arc centred in Home. 

She had a thousand others. In one she most funnily describes 
her sister: 

She is, though I say it, an elegant artist, 

A radical slut, and a great Buonapartist.” 

A visit to tlie Curragli of Kildare, to attend the race¬ 
meeting there, a dinner at'the mess of the Royal Irish, 
and another brief sojourn with Lord Wellesley, who was 
very anxious to detain him, completed Malcolm’s Irish 
experiences: 

a My last days at Woodstock,” he wrote, “were like the first; 
and at parting with Lord Wellesley he was, if possible, more 
affectionately kind than at our meeting. This great man has both 
failings and inGrmities; and these, while they impede his progress, 
are the food of his enemies. But, after all deductions, he is so 
superior to the whole set of them in comprehensiveness of mind, 
in disinterestedness, and in public virtue, that his administration 
of Ireland must be attended with great benefit.- Party has 
been violent against him; but its action is diminished by tbe 
good of many of his measures. This is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged; while the publicity now given to every act, and the 
shame now thrown on jobbery, that bane of Ireland, must work a 
change.” 
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On the 9th of September—a beautiful clear day, with 
little mild—Malcolm crossed tlie channel, homeward- 
bound; and on that night slept at Bangor, where he saw 
“ the noble bridge building across the Menai,” or, as he 
playfully wrote it, the “Minny,” which was the pet 
name of his eldest daughter, to whom he was writing. 
He was now about to see something of "Wales, com¬ 
mencing his explorations of the Principality under the 
best possible auspices—the Hospitality of the Wynne 
family. After an admiring glance at Llangollen, he pro¬ 
ceeded onward to Wynnstay, where he was received 
with the utmost kindness by Sir Watldn and Mr. 
Charles Wynne.* There was a large and pleasant party 
in the house, and some rural gaieties in store for him— 
chief among which was a grand archery meeting, which 
well-nigh proved fatal to him; for the carriage in 
which he was returning with Sir. Wynne and his family 
was upset, and nearly precipitated over a bank some 
fifty feet in descent. Every one was more or less hurt; 
but there were no serious results, and in a few days Mal¬ 
colm proceeded on his journey. 

From Wynnstay he went to Powis Castle, where he 
was received with all becoming kiudness by his old 
friends of the Clive family. Thence he proceeded to 
Walcot, where Lord and Latty Powis welcomed him as 
warmly as their cliildren. At the beginning of October 
he was again in London, where he sate down and wrote 
a long letter to the Duke of Wellington on the state of 
Ireland, entering into all the evils endured by that un- 

" I reached Wynnstay at three and the rowers were his wife and 
o’clock/’ wrote Malcolm in his journal- daughter, Lady Delamcrc (his sister), 
letter to his daughter. "Every one andLady Glynn, daughter of LordBray- 
was out in tlio grounds. I sallied forth brookc, of Audley End. They took me 
to find them. After proceeding about on board, where I had not remained, a 
half a mile I saw four ladies in a boat quarter of an hour, when I was in- 
rowing a gent leman. These I hailed, yited to the land by Sir Watkin to 
The helmsman was Mr. Charles Wynne, ride round the grounds before dinner.” 
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liappy country, tracing their sources and suggesting re¬ 
medies. He was glad to have an opportunity of wri tin g 
another report, though not upon a subject which he un¬ 
derstood quite as well as Central India.* 

Nor, indeed, as Persia and Russia. The affairs of 
those two countries had, since his return to England, 
occupied much of his attention, and early in 1823 it had 
been in contemplation to send Malcolm on a thud mis¬ 
sion to Persia. The direction and control of our relations 
with the Court of Teheran were again to be placed in the 
hands of the Government of India, whence they ought 
not to have been removed; and Sir John bad been in¬ 
vited by the Chairman of tbe Court of Directors, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Canning, to take charge of the new 
mission.f He had promptly accepted the invitation; but 
he had communicated both to Mr. Canning and the Court 
of Directors his rooted conviction that the embassy, to 
carry out with success the objects for which it was de¬ 
signed, ought to be placed on as high a footing, as 
regarded rank and authority, as any mission that had 
ever proceeded to Persia; and that he should be regarded 


® The letter, however, is a very re¬ 
markable one, considering Malcolm’s 
limited means of observation. To¬ 
wards the close of it, he character¬ 
istically says: “ There have been some 
burnings and some shocking murders, 
from the usual motives of a class of 
villains, who, if they do not in some 
districts form the greater part of the 
lower orders, overawe it, wliich is just 
as bad. The immediate suppression of 
these savages is a work that to me 
appears full of insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties, under any measures that your 
present military or civil power will au¬ 
thorise. In some of the southern 
counties nothing short of the exercise 
of arbitrary power over the proprietors 
and occupants of the soil, as well as 
the disturbers of the peace, could effect 
a speedy settlement of these counties. 


I wish I had them, as I had some 
worse counties in Malwah, and that I 
could act without fear of the Parlia¬ 
ment, the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
hangman, and set about putting the 
zemindars and ryots to rights.” 

f Writing to Mr. Canning on the 
subject of this invitation, Malcolm 
said: " Though I felt that the sacri¬ 
fices I was called upon so suddenly to 
make were, for many reasons, very 
considerable, yet I could not hesitate, 
for one moment, as to the course which 
it became me to take. I have, there¬ 
fore, without hesitation or stipulation, 
informed the chairman that what re¬ 
mains of me is at the disposal of the 
Government of my country and the 
East India Company.”—[ Manchester■ 
street , March 1C, 1823.] 
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in that country as the representative botli of the Company 
and Crown. “For,” he added, “ to give success to the 
present course, the impression conveyed to the Persians 
must be that the Crown and Company arc one and the 
same thing as to interests, and that the representation of 
both is vested in me.” To this, Mr. Canning had replied 
that lie was rejoiced that Malcolm had accepted the in¬ 
vitation—that there should be no more clashing between 
King’s and Company’s envoys—but that it was “ the very 
essence of his recommendation that the embassy should 
be Indian, not English, and the correspondence with Cal¬ 
cutta, not with London.” He could not, therefore, “ con¬ 
sistently with that object, do anything that could bring 
the nature of the mission into question.” 

Of the expediency of placing the conduct of our 
Persian relations immediately under the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India, no man was more fmuty convinced than Sir 
John Malcolm, and no man had at his command a more 
undeniable array of arguments in support of the propo¬ 
sition.* But there was this difference between Malcolm’s 
opinions and Canning’s : Malcolm desired to transfer the 
selection of the agents and the controlling authority en¬ 
tirely to the Government of India, but to clothe the 
mission with the additional prestige conferred by the 


° A summary of llicm is given in a 
memorandum, written in 1823, from 
which I take the following: “There 
cannot, I think, be (wo opinions ns to 
the wisdom of Mr. Cnnning’s proposi¬ 
tion to transfer the management of 
the connexion to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, by whom all subjects relative to 
Persia must be better understood than 
they can be in England. It must be 
best able to judge how far our interests 
in the East (the only interests that can 
give us any concern with Persia) ave 
affected by the measures that have 
been or may be ndopted by that coun¬ 
try. The proximity of the Indian Go¬ 


vernment is a great advantage, and so 
is that knowledge which it possesses 
of Asiatic forms and usages. But. 
above all, it alone can command at all 
moments competent instruments to 
employ and furnish them with adequate 
means to meet cases of emergency; 
and it may be confidently asserted that 
should such ever arise, we could devise 
no means so likely to defeat our own 
objects, ns by keeping or deputing an 
ambassador, or any person, civil or 
military, to Persia, who were, in any 
degree, independent of the Governor- 
General of India.” 
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quite certain that this object cannot be effected for many 
years, unless the “person to be employed should not only 
be accredited by the Crown as well as by the Company,- 
but should likewise be well acquainted with the country, 
the people, them manners, &c. This is my opinion, and 
I will deliver it wherever I may have an opportunity.” 

Canning, however, was not to be moved. “ I beg leave 
to observe,” he wrote to Mr. Wynne, who was then 
President of the India Board, “ that the whole and sole 
object of the transfer which I proposed was to make the 
Mission wholly Indian, and get rid of credentials from 
the Crown and correspondence with England altogether; 
and that I proposed this arrangement to you, to be pro¬ 
posed to the East India Compan}^, leaving to them ex¬ 
clusively the selection of an ambassador whom they were 
exclusively to pay, instruct, and accredit.” It need not 
be added that on such a question as this the dictum of 
the Foreign Office was decisive. It was determined that 
a Mission on a very moderate scale should be sent from 
India, without credentials from the Crown.- And in this . 
state our relations with Persia continued for some years. 
If it were really Canning’s intention that the Mission 
should be exclusively under the control of the Indian 
Government, that intention was not fulfilled. In spite of 
the nominal authority of the Company’s Government, the 
Foreign Office exercised undeniable control over the 
Mission, until, in the year 1835, it again assumed the 
direct charge of our Persian diplomacy, and has ever 
since unfortunately retained it. The opinions of Wel¬ 
lington, Canning, and Malcolm have been ignored, and 
the evils predicted by the last-named have, consequently, 
been abundantly fulfilled. 

* It may tie mentioned here that (afterwards Sir John) Macdonald^ who 
the officer actually appointed to the had married Lady Malcolm’s sister, 
charge of the Mission was Major He was nominated by Lord Amherst 
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it’s no a crook in the road, hut a crook in the river, which ye must 
gang by! Then, when ye’re doun on a wee east (about a mile), 
baud west for twa miles, and when ye come to a road between twa 
dykes, which gangs north, just go down it and you’ll see the 
Tounl’ I reported the directions, at which Johnstone laughed. 
The Toun,¥ he informed me, meant the old solitary house of Tuli- 
boli, at which we at length arrived. Lady MohcreifF was not well, 
but I passed a most delightful day and evening with the old gen¬ 
tleman. Sir Harry Moncreilf, though seventy-eight, retains all 
his faculties perfect. He is a man who mixes sound piety with 
great energy, judgment, and decision. He leads, and has long 
led, what are mockingly called the Highflyers of the Scottish 
Kirk. But to this evangelical party Scotland owes the steady 
resistance to those daily attacks made upon her excellent and 
moderate establishments. An attempt is now in progress to give 
favorites and Government parsons two offices, such as that of 
principalf of a college and minister of a large parish. It has suc¬ 
ceeded; but so much has been done by Sir Harry, Professor Mac- 
gill, of Glasgow, and others, to expose the evil tendency of acts 
that, by giving men more ditties than they can perform, must 
either render them negligent heads or professors in a college, or 
unfaithful ministers of religion, as also the danger of making 
pluralists in the Scotch Establishment, that the experiment will 
probably not be repeated. I shall buy you Sir Harry’s Sermons 
and works on the Evidences for Christianity, by which you will 
judge of the piety and strength of his mind. He has other 
qualities you would like. He is the most cheerful of men, and 
is full of entertaining anecdote, with a warm heart to his friends, 
and amongst the dearest of those the Burnfoot family have ranked 
for forty years. 

“ From Tuliboli I made an excursion of thirty-five miles to see 
old Mr. Low, of Clatto, the father of John Low, who was so long 
with me in India, and ranks at the head of my list of soldier 
favorites. I had given no warning, for I was uncertain to the 
last whether I should be able to visit them. When I entered the 

* The word is Saxon for a house, ment at Glasgow, and carried by the 
and the country people still use it in its influence of Government to please the 
original signification.—J. M. Duke of Montrose.—J. M. 

f This was done in a late appoint- 
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drawing-room, .1 found a respectable-looking old lady, whom I knew 
from her countenance to be the mother of my friend. I announced 
' myself, .and she gave almost a shout of delight. She hastened out 
of the room the moment she had seated me near her daughter, 
and returned.with one of the heartiest and happiest-looking men, on 
the verge of fourscore, I had ever seen. His largehandwas stretched 
out to welcome th£ General about whom his boys (his son William 
had also been with m e) had written so much. Their letters, said 
he, have contained little, for six years, but Sir John Malcolm, and 
here you are at Clatto! I told him I was aware he had heard 
enough of me, and was therefore determined to let him see what 
kind of a person it was about whom his sons, particularly John, had 
plagued him so much. At this moment Colonel Bethune, a son- 
in-law who-lived near, and had come in, was going to send away 
his horse to walk home, but I begged he would lend him to me, 
as I saw .the spires of the auld town of St. Andrews at about a 
distance of six miles. ‘It is now two o’clock/ I said; ‘I shall 
return by five, after seeing this once celebrated residence of 
royalty and present seat of learning. Besides, I have four old 
Indian friends that I must shake hands with.’ ‘ Tou are welcome 
to the horse/ said Colonel Bethune. ‘It rains/ said Mrs. Low. 
‘I will not halt long enough/ I replied, ‘at any place to get 
wet.’ ‘ Go along/ said old Low. ‘ It is exactly as John wrote 
us; and bring any or all of your friends that you can persuade to 
dinner. I have sent for my youngest son Henry, who is ten miles 
off, shooting; but the servant knows why he is wanted, and said 
ho would find and bring him if above ground.’ 

“ Away I trotted, saw the noble remains of monasteries, cathe¬ 
drals, and palaces at St. Andrews, shook hands with a General 
Campbell, who was kind to me as a boy; with a Colonel Wilson, 
who was secretary to my commander when I was at the wildest, 
and whose goodness has helped me out of many a scrape; and 
with Captain Binny, who taught me Persian-; and with Colonel 
Glass, a brother sportsman. They were not less surprised than 
delighted with this flying visit, and it gave me much gratification. 

“ I got back in time for dinner at Clatto, where I passed a de¬ 
lightful evening. Tire old gentleman, who had returned from 
India forty-four years, married a Miss Malcolm, bought the estate, 
and built the house (an excellent one), in which he has ever since 
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lived. He, or rather she—for it is as usual the mother’s wort— 
has brought up a large fa mil}', all of ■whom are well settled in life.. 
Two of the daughters married intimate friends of mine, Colonel 
Deas, and Colonel Foulis; another married Colonel Bethune, who 
has the adjoining estate; and one, unmarried, lives with Mrs. Low’s 
sister, Lady Bettes, near Edinburgh. With the family materials 
I had, and the praises truth entitled me to give their sons, you 
may suppose conversation did not flag. But there was another 
source of pleasure to the old gentleman. Several officers who had 
been his friends as ensigns had by accident been my commanding 
officers when I went first to India, and I had been at the same 
stations he had. The revival of these personalities and localities 
delighted him beyond measure. He gave me Madeira sixty years 
old, which he had brought from India. His memory was as 
fresh as if he had only left the scenes of which we talked a few 
months. 1 1 have to thank God,’ said he, as we parted, £ for the 
health and happiness I enjoy; but I was really beginning to think 
it was but a frail tenure a man of my age held life upon. This 
visit, however, is like a new lease. I shall live for some years to 
come upon the recollections of this day.’ Mrs. Low, with whom 
both you and your mother would be much pleased, confirmed this 
speech next morning at six o’clock, when she rose to get me my 
breakfast before I went away in the Cupar coach. She gave me 
more calm, but not less sincere thanks for my considerate visit. 
I assured her I had gratified myself as much as 1 had them, and 
went towards Edinburgh quite in good humor with myself and all 
the world.” 

After ten days spent at Edinburgh, where as ever he 
was most hospitably entertained, by the good people of 
that most hospitable city, Malcolm turned his face south¬ 
ward, and visited Abbotsford. “ I was two days there,” 
he wrote to his daughter, “ and most delighted was my 
friend Sir Walter to see me. We walked together over 
all his estate, and looked at all his fine castle. We had 
a large party and many a tale, and Sir Walter declares 
that I beat him in legends. But liis is the wizard’s art 
of giving them the shape that delights the world.” From 
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Walter Scott’s, Malcolm went to Minto, “the lord 
of which came to Abbotsford to meet him, and was his 
guide through the country;” then continuing his journey 
southward, he paid another visit to Burnfoot, and re¬ 
turned home in the course of November. 

The year 1825, in the annals of Sir John Malcolm’s 
life, was remarkable chiefly for a visit which he paid in 
the summer to France, at the time when all the country 
was astir with the thought of the coronation of Charles 
the Tenth. The Duke of Northumberland, with whom 
Malcolm was on terras of intimacy, was then Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the French Court; and both he and 
.the Duchess—an old friend—were glad to welcome him 
.at the French capital. His journey thither was distin¬ 
guished by no noticeable incident. He left Hyde Hall on 
•the 19th of May, spent a day or two in London, crossed 
•from Dover to Calais on the 23rd, and thence proceeded 
on by diligence through Boulogne, Abbeville, and Beau¬ 
vais, to the capital. 

On the day after his arrival he dined with the Duke 
of Northumberland, and “ was warmly invited to accom¬ 
pany him to Rheims,” in the cathedral of which the 
■Ring was to be crowned. “Nothing,” he wrote, “can 
be more splendid than the Duke’s hotel and the style of 
his entertainment.” On the evening of the 27th he 
.started by diligence for Rheims, with a “motley party,” 
on “ an overloaded machineand after a break-down at 
.Soissons, arrived just in time to be too late to witness 
the King’s entry into the town. “However,” mote 
Malcolm, “ we followed close in his track, and along the 
road. For the last ten or twelve miles, we found triumphal 
.arches at short distances from each other, some of 
jpainted "wood, some of leaves and flowers, decorated 
■with inscriptions of the King’s name, the Dauphin, -the 
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Daupliincss, &c., with mottoes expressive of the virtues 
of the Royal Family and the attachment of the people. 
When we entered the boundaries of Rheims, the beauty 
and the style of these tributes of loyalty and respect in¬ 
creased, and the interest of the scene became much 
greater from the crowd of people who had floated in to 
see their King." 

On entering the town, Malcolm went at once to the 
Duke of Northumberland’s hotel.* The Duke himself 
was absent in attendance on the King, but the house was 
full, and among the family and suite were some of Mal¬ 
colm’s old friends, and others, too, among the visitors of 
the Ambassador.f “ The splendor of the Duke’s equip¬ 
ment,’’ he wrote in his journal, “ and the style of his 
expenditure, as well as his own unpresuming manners, I 
found the talk of all Frenchmen, and it is equally the 
wonder." A French lady told Malcolm that they talked 
more about his Duke than her King. 

On the 29th of May, Charles X. was crowned in the 
cathedral of Rheims. Malcolm was charmed with the 
spectacle, and on his return to his lodgings wrote the 
following account of it in his journal: 


t( 1 am just returned from the consecration, or coronation (I know 
not which to call it), of Charles X. of France! I never was more 
gratified than by this scene. The cathedral is a fine and a large 
building, and has been recently fitted up, painted, and ornamented 


c Malcolm says that this house, 
though “ dirty and almost unfur¬ 
nished,” cost flic duke 2000/. for the 
week. It was large, however, .and 
close to the cathedral. 

f The party was so large, that Mal¬ 
colm wrote ihey were all obliged to 
“ double up.” The chaplain offered 
his room to Sir John; but Mr. It. 
Clive had scoured him a cleanly lodg¬ 
ing hard by, where ho was more com¬ 


fortable and more independent. A 
French officer was, however, obliged to 
go through Malcolm’s bedroom on his 
way to his own; and although he ge¬ 
nerally retired two hours after Mal¬ 
colm, lie always stopped to apologise 
before passing Sir Joim’s bed—-not a 
had illustration of French polt/esse. 
It would have been the chief care of a 
polite Englishman to pass through the- 
room without waking liis neighbour- 
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for this occasion. Its centre and groat aisles wore surmounted by 
galleries and decorated scats, in which, according to their ranks 
and classes, were placed princes of the blood, princesses, am¬ 
bassadors, peers, peeresses, marshals of France, generals, while 
common officers ol all ranks below lieutenant-generals were, with 
strangers, mixed up according to favor or accommodation. 

cc A volume has been dedicated to the description of tbe scene, 
which lasted nearly five hours, but was never wearisome; for, in¬ 
dependent of that gratification which the eye derived from a con¬ 
templation of the whole splendor of the scene, it could fix as it 
chose on individuals who had played a great part in that wonder¬ 
ful drama which Europe has presented during the last thirty-five 
years: the King, so long an emigrant in England, at the age of 
sixty-eight receiving his crown with all those ceremonials that 
had attended the coronation of his illustrious ancestors; the Dauphin 
and the Duke of Orleans, after the vicissitudes of their past life, 
placing the crown on their relation and king; the venerable 
Duke de Bourbon (Condo) standing near, and though bent by 
years, looking with delight on the ceremony. The Duchess of 
Angouldme, who is by all revered for the miseries of her early 
life, and by many almost worshipped for her piety and her 
charities, looked as if she felt deeply what was passing. The 
young Duchess of Berri, though her manner is that of a girl, 
seemed to me—and I was near her—to fix her attention at times 
upon the scene, which, if I read her thoughts aright, associated it 
with the contemplation of its repetition; and considering the age 
of the Dauphin as well as the King, the elevation of her son (the 
Due de Bordeaux) is probably no very distant event. 

“ Near the King, when he entered, was the Head Chamberlain of 
France, Talleyrand, whose history is more interwoven with the re¬ 
volution, the wars, the restorations, and the treaties which have dis¬ 
turbed and settled Europe, than that of any living being. I saw, 
as he stood before me, the bishop, casting off his mitre and his 
robes,.become one among those devotees at the shrine of Reason 
who stripped the king to whom he owed allegiance, and the 
nobility to which he belonged, of all the dignity and respect which 
the usage of ages had granted them. The next appearance of this 
able, but unprincipled man, was to awaken from the mad dream 
of liberty and equality, and to aid in building up with new mate- 
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txons, than Westminster Abbey; but it aid not admit of a pro¬ 
cession, and there was no great Westminster Hall to dine in. 
The French procession was necessarily in broken parties. This 
was so far pleasing to an inquisitive spectator such as I was, as it 
gave him time to ask who one party were/before the next made 
their appearance. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, canons, vicars, 
peers, heralds, guards, gold-sticks, came, prayed, stood, paraded 
before my eyes. 

“ The grand officers of the Court preceded the King, who had the 
great part to perform. He was seated at one moment, at prayers 
the next, tken^Jisrobed, afterwards robed, the rich royal mantle 
put upon him, after which the crown of Charlemagne was put 
upon his head by the Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Duke of Bourbon, who came afterwards, when the King’s con¬ 
fession was over, and took the communion together, and the King 
having put on other robes, had the ancient crown taken off, and 
a light one formed of diamonds put in its place. And in all the 
ceremonies he went through, nothing pleased me so much as the 
clear and strong voice in which he took his oath. He was 
anointed by the officiating cardinal, and during this process, as 
well as at other periods, very fine anthems were sung. Indeed, 
nothing could be better than the instrumental music. One or two 
voices were also wonderfully good, but when the whole conclave 
of cardinals, bishops, &c., joined in chorus, it was not so attractive. 

“ The only part of this ceremony that caused me, as a Protestant, 
who wants the reverence a good Catholic has for every part of 
the vestments of his pontiff, to smile, was the frequent taking on 
and putting off the rich embroidered mitres of the bishop. When 
the ceremony was worldly, they wore the covering to their heads, 
when spiritual, they were uncovered. The canon whose office 
this is takes the mitre off and folds it up, carrying it with great 
reverence before him; when he puts it on, two long flaps that fold, 
up with the mitre fall from it down the back of the bishop.” 

On the day after the coronation, Malcolm, not without 
some difficulty, owing to a scarcity of horses and car¬ 
riages natural at such a time, commenced his journey 
hack to Paris; and the new month found him again 
securely lodged in the Hue de Richelieu. He was soon, 
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under the genial auspices of the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland, immersed in the gaieties, and sur¬ 
rounded by the literary and scientific society of the 
French capital. He made or renewed his acquaintance 
at this time with many eminent men. Since his visit to 
Paris, ten years before, his reputation as a soldier, as a 
statesman, and as a man of letters, had ripened beneath 
the warm sun of success. It was in the last-named cha¬ 
racter that he was best known on the Continent. His 
works had been translated into several European lan¬ 
guages. In France and Germany especially there was a 
growing taste for Orientalism; and in Russia his “ His¬ 
tory of Persia” had been studied with an amount of 
interest proportioned to the importance of the subject in 
the estimation of the northern conqueror. Altogether he 
occupied a much larger space in the world’s eye than 
when he visited Paris after Waterloo: and he now found 
his own name sufficient passport to the best society of the 
most brilliant capital of Europe. Small as is the space 
now remaining to me, I must give some extracts from 
Malcolm’s last Parisian journal: 

June 16.—Went this morning to Lady William Bentinck’s, 
where I met Soult. We fell into conversation, and continued it 
on various subjects for at least two hours. He was very inquisi¬ 
tive ns to the actual state of Persia, of Turkey, and the probable 
designs of Russia. The freedom with which I gave my senti¬ 
ments upon these points had its effect upon him, and he lost by 
decrees all that reserve which belongs to his usual character. 

He spoke of Buonaparte’s designs against England. He pos¬ 
sessed, he said, a volume of letters upon the subject. “The 
project,” said he, “ which he formed of an invasion of your 
country was suited to his tactics, which were to march directly to 
his point. If he conquered England, Europe was conquered, and 
he cared nothing for the advance of the legions of Germany, pro¬ 
vided he could have dated one letter from London.” “The 
battle of Trafalgar,” said Soult, “dispelled the charm; but when 
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lie marched against Russia, it was still England, that was his 
object, and all means that Russia could furnish, had that expedi¬ 
tion succeeded, would have been turned against India. We 
might never have brought bacfc a man from England had we 
gone over, and our troops might have perished on the road to 
India, but Napoleon was sincere and earnest in both-these pro¬ 
jects.” 

Soult, speaking of Spain, said he did not concur with me in 
thinking the condition of that country would involve the Conti¬ 
nent. u Tour recognition of the independence ofits colonies has put 
an extinguisher upon the importance of that country.” Speaking of 
South America, he observed: a There were few greater wonders in 
this extraordinary age than that of Englishmen and English capital 
being employed in working the mines of Mexico,- and if all your 
steam-engines,” said he, i( work to good purpose, where lies that 
relative value of gold and silver? .Those metals, when found in 
great quantities, must cease to have, their present price; and what 
changes might we not expect from, this revolution in the value of 
money throughout the globe.” 

Soult said that England presented at this moment the most 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation which, raised as it was above 
others by unparalleled credit, was now on full march to improve¬ 
ments of every kind, and giving an impulse to the whole world. 
C( During the late protracted contest,” said he, “ you spent your 
revenue ten times over, and now your Ministers, guided as they 
are by public opinion, are taking step after step to advance you 
still higher. Your bold adoption of new principles of commercial 
policy must be attended with benefit, and other nations' must follow 
the same path.” 

Soult spoke with enthusiasm on Peel’s Bill on Juries. 

He told me that he thought Greece would yet involve Europe. 
He agreed with me that in Russia, as a military empire, progress 
was a law of existence. She could not stop; but he thought her 
views pointed more to the west than the east at this moment; her 
views to the east could alone be directed against us, and her 
jealousy of England was natural. u I speak with more freedom, 
said he, “ on such subjects, as my country is not now in a position 
to acta prominent part; but Russia must certainly look witli soli¬ 
citude to every means to counterbalance that great power you 
derive, both in peace and war, from your superiority at sea.” 
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Persia he thought likely to come forward, both from the designs 
of Russia and the changes to which the wretched empire of the 
Turks was destined at no very distant period. He was evidently 
destitute of good information on Persia, and to make him under¬ 
stand the books of travels lately published, I told him I would 
send him a French edition of the History of Persia. 

When speaking of the different occupations with which a man 
of active habits might amuse or occupy himself, Soult said, that 
after the battle of Austcrlitz he had five or six months of compa¬ 
rative idleness; that finding the indolence in which he began to 
indulge brought on a pain in his wounded leg, which seemed some¬ 
thing like gout, he determined to give himself some active em¬ 
ployment. At first he took to shooting. That did not fill his 
mind. He then determined to study botany, and having a very 
skilful man in his camp, he commenced to take lessons. “You 
would hardly believe," said he, “ how the love of this science crept 
upon me. I mastered its difficult nomenclature, and then used to 
employ myself daily in collecting and examining plants and herbs. 
I sought them on plains and on the tops of hills, and used to re¬ 
turn to my quarters with my pockets full of flowers. I never 
recollect,” concluded Soult, “being more ardent in any pursuit; 
and independent of the pleasure I received at the moment, and 
have since derived, from the pursuit and attainment of some know¬ 
ledge in this branch of science, the exercise it caused me to 
take completely dispelled all symptoms of gout.” 

June IS.—Took Humboldt to dinner at the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland’s, where we had a small but pleasant part}'. Went in the 
evening to les Grands Appartements—a royal soiree. We had the 
whole suite of rooms of the Tuileries open and filled with fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen. Many,' and amongst them all the 
Royal Family, were playing at cards. The Duchess of Northum¬ 
berland had the Duke dc Grammont as her partner at whist, 
against the Duchess of Berri and Marshal Soult. 

The Duke of Northumberland told me that the King and 
others had ndmitted, the other night, at the bal a la cour, that he 
had given extraordinary proof of his courage and ability in stand¬ 
ing up and going through a French country-dance, never having 
seen one before, and not having danced at all for twelve 3 T ears! 

Humboldt, speaking of the acquaintance I had established with 
Soult, and of the desire the Marshal had expressed to cultivate 
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my friendship, said, “ Do not neglect In's offer, for though we may 
smile at liis principles, he is the only one of the marshals who has 
a mind that extends beyond his profession." 

The King never loses an occasion of being attentive to the 
English he happens to know, and to others of that country. Ashe 
was walking last night through the open ranks we had made for 
him at his soiree, he was particular in his attentions to me. He 
asked me how long I meant to stay, and hoped I had been gratified 
with my visit. I said that I mennt to go in three or four days,- 
and that I esteemed it fortunate I had come on so auspicious an 
occasion. “ I trust,” returned the King, “ as you are pleased with 
us, we shall soon see you again, General.” 

I had a long conversation with Marshal Lauriston about his 
father, Monsieur Law, who was one of the most distinguished 
French officers in India in the 3 ’car 1758. He appeared much 
pleased to find me so familiar with his history. 

Lauriston appears one of the greatest favorites (amongst those 
of Buonaparte’s school) at Court; his manners are more assimilated 
than those of the others to the courtiers who are about the King— 
the Damonts and the Grammonts. I was introduced to the 
former by my good friend the Duke of Richelieu, who said, and 
I believe with truth, as he did me that honor, “This, Sir John, 
is one of the best-hearted men we have in France.” 

I had taken Humboldt in my carriage yesterday to the Duke 
of Northumberland’s. After dinner I asked him if he was going 
home. “Home!” said the Baron; “that word is unknown in 
Paris. No person speaks of, much less goes to, such a place!” 

I gave a small dinner to-day, at which I had Humboldt, 
Klaproth, Colonel Wilson, Mr. Robert Clive, Major Close, Sir 
G. Staunton, and young Lubbock. It was an attention to some of 
these, and it brought others together who it was of consequence to 
themselves and not unimportant to objects of science should 
meet. This particularly applied to Humboldt and Colonel 
Wilson, as the latter possesses and may impart much information 
of great importance to the former. 

Humboldt was for nearly three hours the soul of the party. I 
have seldom met any man more complete in any branch of know¬ 
ledge than he is in all that relates to Mexico and Peru. This is 
shown by his rendering subjects which are difficult and abstruse, 
clear and 'intelligible even to the unlearned. He gave me a 
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perfect new light upon the subject of the mines. America will, 
according to him, gain more than we shall by our speculations in 
that quarter; and the gain of America will be more from the in¬ 
tellect and spirit of enterprise that we carry amongst them, than from 
our steam-engines. “ The latter,” he says, “ are neither required, 
nor can they be applied to the extent English speculators-believe. 
Ten of the mines have water in them. The ore is found in others 
near the surface; and others are situated almost in inaccessible 
parts, where good roads can neither be made nor kept in repair.” 

The most productive mines have been discovered within the 
last sixty years, but Humboldt has no alarm at either the enter¬ 
prise or the skill of the speculators depreciating the metal, either 
by new discoveries or the application of superior art in working 
the mines of South America. It will take years to bring the pro¬ 
duction to what it was some thirty years ago; and if there was an 
increase, according to him, it is difficult to believe that it would 
ever be in a proportion to affect the currency. After all, like 
other articles of demand, its production will no doubt be regu¬ 
lated by the market. The substitution of paper money, the 
decrease of demand in the East Indies, where there is less made 
up in ornament and buried than there was when that country was 
more unsettled, have affected the market. 

The great objects of Humboldt’s present pursuits are the mean 
temperature of different parts of the globe, and how that is 
affected by elevation, table-lands, vicinity to sea, &c., &c. There 
is no instance within my knowledge of a man of real science 
living so much in society as Humboldt, and to this he owes 
much. His rank and reputation enable him to command the 
best. He seeks and is sought by all minds of the first order. 
His manners are pleasing, and he has some wit and constant 
cheerfulness. He is as ready to mix in trifling as serious conver¬ 
sation. The consequence is, none are genes with him; and he is 
not only in the constant exercise of his faculties, but in that 
collision with men of calibre which gives him an opportunity of 
proving every idea as it rises in his mind, and saves him from 
many of those dogmas to which insulated philosophers give birth, 
and which, even when convinced of their errors, they cannot bear 
to abandon. 

The fault of Humboldt’s early writings was that they were too 
diffuse. There was, the critics thought, along with his facts, a 
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disposition to theorise, which, fed ns it was by abundant streams 
of knowledge, became a sea of which the shores were not always 
discernible. Many of these theories were disputed, nnd some 
were, no doubt, untenable; but the success of these early attacks 
by English journals led to n spirit of animadversion that was not 
always liberal. 

The fault to which I have alluded some may still discover in 
his conversation. It is a cup of knowledge always overflowing, 
nnd the moment you have drunk, it is replenished. In such 
abundance there must be some part of the mixture the quality of 
which you may question. IJis mind, from his position in his 
favorite branches of knowledge and in society, appears to me to 
run too hastily to conclusions. For instance: “ The peninsula of 
India," said he, after some facts had been added to those he before 
possessed of its great ridges, falling after you leave Malwah, and 
rising as 3-011 approximate the equator—“ the peninsula of India 
must once have been an island. This is shown by the elevation 
of such and such mountains, by such and such discover}- of shells. 

I suppose,” continued he, “ that the sea once came so and so." 
Now all tin's might have been ; but a greater collection of facts 
would, probably, convince his clear judgment that the proha. 
bilitics arc against the conclusion to which he hurried. This was, 
of course, onl}- in conversation, but it is a specimen of his mind; 
but let it be remarked, he appears to have no tenacity of opinion. 
He is quite strong enough to confess error, and has that best 
sj-mptom of a really great man—an unsalable thirst of informa¬ 
tion, grounded on a conviction that he, with all his talents and 
all his efforts, is onl}- at the portico of knowledge. 

To finish this little sketch of my friend Humboldt, let me add 
that I never see him happier than when attending and conversing 
with the young and ga}- on indifferent subjects; and I notice with 
particular pleasure he is an excellent chaperon to the ladies, and 
that without the slightest change of manner. In him there is no 
affectation of lightness. He never appears a philosopher conde¬ 
scending to his company, hut is natural throughout, having learnt, 
no doubt, that what sapient fools call folly is often sense, and that 
were it otherwise, the bow will never retain its elasticity which is 
never unbent. u The man that is alwa} r s wise is a fool.” 

June 21.—Dined at the Dube of Northumberland’s. Went to 
Baron Montalembert’s, and met Lady Granville, Duchess of 
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Narbonnej Princess of Polignac, Madame Davidoff, Duke Maken 
Richelieu, Prince Polignac, Lord Morpeth, &c. "When I was 
going away, I received a very pressing and sincere invitation 
from Lord Morpeth to visit him in Cumberland if ever in his 
vicinity. 

Went to Sir Sydney Smith’s. Met Mr. Fergusson, the Advo¬ 
cate-General of Bengal, who had returned from India by a very 
interesting route. After travelling through Persia and Georgia, 
he had gone towards the Black Sea, skirted its coast, and gone to 
Odessa, where he had met Woronzoflj and been most kindly 
treated by him. From Odessa he had come to Vienna; and the 
distance was only nine hundred miles. He was fifteen days, 
travelling with twelve horses. It was winter, and the roads and 
weather were equally bad. Mr. Fergusson gives a sad account of 
our condition in Persia. We are held light, and no respect is 
shown to the English character. He said it was impossible to 
convey an idea of the warm feeling all ranks still cherished for 
me. The King, he said, asked about me; so did the Prince Abbas 
Mirza, and, he might add, every man down to the lowest in the 
country. It was a sad policy, Mr. Fergusson remarked, that 
abandoned that country to its fate; and from what he saw and 
heard, he appeared convinced the heir apparent leans wholly on 
Russia. 

The Princess Polignac came to Sir Sydney Smith’s, and made 
herself very pleasant. She told us a good story of an Risk maid, 
who in announcing Le Pere Elyse de CMteau, called him <l Fa¬ 
ther Elyse from the Castle 1 ” 

June 22.—Klaproth called this morning, and I settled with 
him to send me the prospectus of his periodical Review of the 
Russian Voyages, &c. Those interesting books are lost to the 
public, from the language in which most of them are written being 
almost unknown in the south of Europe. 

M. Klaproth tells me he translated a great part of' the Map of 
China now at the India House, and if that map is sent to the 
English Ambassador’s, or any place in Paris, he will engage to 
make a complete translation free of all expense to the Company, on 
the sole condition that he is at liberty to use the information it 
contains for his present work on China. 

M. Klaproth mentioned that Monsieur Garnberg, the French 
Consul-General at Tiflis, is just come to Paris. He is full of pro- 
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jects of improvements. The Emperor has made a grant of forty 
thousand acres for a French colony in Georgia. The Emperor 
and his .Ministers want tb establish'a: commerce from France to 
the Black Sea, and from its eastern ports, throughMingrelia, with 
Tiflis, which is to be an emporium for'eastern trade! f.. j;.; .. ,. 

June, 23 .—This morning paid visits .(to take leave),,to,Lady 
Granard, Lady William Bentinck, Mrs. Burke, Lord. Granville, 
and the Duke of Northumberland. Wjen't into the mail at six 
o’clock, and reached Calais at ten o’clock’next night. Embarked 
next morning at five o’clock on the Mountiitnee'r'steaui -boat, which 
brought us to the Tower-stairs at six o’clock, being exactly forty- 
eight hours from the hotel at Paris. , No travelling' cbtilcf be 
pleasanter, or better, and the sum total-of the-expense; of ;the 
journey, including everything, for,an individual is 51. 10s.,,.- /_.< 

V- - ; ' ..i; .. -./u.d: 

, Malcolm’s next excursion! was to Scotland. -He left 
home at the end of July, halted at Edinburgh-and 
Glasgow, and proceeded thence on-a tour in the;High¬ 
lands. Having visited Lord Blantyre, Lord John Camp¬ 
bell, Sir David Baird, and other ,friends, had some good 
shooting on the moors, and. otherwise-.enjoyed himself, 
he returned to his family at Hyde Hall.. ;The:records<of 
this journey, though amusing, contain .little that is either 
very remarkable or very characteristic; I may therefore 
pass on to other things. • ub.... r - _<■ ; : d -]'<)-■>: 

This chapter must, of necessity, be a. desultory one— 
Malcolm lived a desultory life at -this time—now in-the 
enjoyment of domestic and .social happiness.;,now enlarg¬ 
ing his mind by travel; now occupied ..with literature,; 
now again distracted by public 'affairs, .> and deep hi tlif 
politics: of other nations. „His correspondence atkthi; 
time seems to have been both s scanty and/irregularp or i 
not,-he did not adhere to his life-long custom: of keepih 
copies ’ of his. letters., There' is ..one particular: .com 
spondence, however, of which some mention ought to 1 
made in this chapter. Malcolm never:ceased to watc 
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with the liveliest interest tlie progress of events in Persia 
and the adjoining countries. And he was oppressed with 
a strong conviction that the British Government were 
resolutely bent on neglecting a combination of affairs out 
of which, at no very remote period, difficulties and em¬ 
barrassments of the most serious kind were likely to arise. 
The “progress of Russia in the East” had become not 
only a great fact, but a great danger. And Malcolm saw 
clearly how much depended upon the influence which 
British diplomacy acquired for itself at the Persian Court. 
But in Downing-street there was evidently a disposition 
to pooh-pooh all this; and to suffer things to take their 
chance. Even when, at the close of 1826, the Gokchali 
boundary-dispute brought Persia and Russia again into a 
state of actual warfare with each other, it was difficult 
to persuade the Foreign Minister that we had any con¬ 
cern or any interest in such a conjuncture of affairs. 

That at this time Persia was less able to contend with 
Russia in the field than she had been twenty years be¬ 
fore, is a fact recognised by all instructed writers in the 
present day, as distinctly as it was by Sir John Malcolm 
when the war was commenced. The experiment of 
disciplining a regular army after the European fashion, 
in spite of the energetic efforts of the few British officers 
whose services Abbas Meerza had so eagerly coveted, 
had proved to be nothing more than a failure. Fifteen 
years before, Malcolm had endeavoured to impress upon 
the Persian Government that the real military strength 
of the country must be sought in the irregular levies of 
horse with which, in their own country at least, a disci¬ 
plined European army would always find it so difficult 
to contend. But Abbas Meerza had taken up European 
drill as a new hobby; and had succeeded only in dimi¬ 
nishing the military power of the nation. When, tlrere- 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Hyde Hall, Dec. 10, 1S26. 

My dear Duke,— I have letters from Tabreez as late as the 
14tli of October, which contain nothing but what I expected—the 
defeat and retreat of the Persians. 

You will see Colonel Macdonald’s despatches, which are clear 
and sensible. He writes in his private letter to me that if there is 
not an effort made, or some aid given, the Persian Court will lose 
all hopes of aid from us, and must, therefore, throw themselves 
upon the moderation of a power they cannot resist. You know 
as well as any person what the moderation of Russia is likely 
to be if unrestrained by any fear of giving us offence. 

We have cast away the means of preventing this crisis, and I 
perceive nothing but an anxiety to get rid of the subject, from a 
persuasion, I suppose, that it has no importance but in the heated 
brains of some Asiatic politicians. 

This impression of the sentiments of your Grace’s colleagues 
must prevent my troubling them again. You, I know, understand 
the motives which lead me to have such anxiety on points that I 
believe, erroneously perhaps, will, if neglected, be the source of 
much future embarrassment, if not danger, to the interests of my 
country. 

I am, &c., 

J. Malcolm. 


THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, Dec. II, 1826. 

My dear Malcolm, — I have received your letter of yesterday. 
I assure you that I have not been inattentive to this Persian affair, 
and I enclose in confidence the opinion which I wrote to Mr. 
Canning upon it, and his answer to me. I am sure I am right. 

in arms—they are not better prepared the Emperor is not now at least, and 
for war than their neighbours, and have most probably will not be for some 
more cause than others to dread its time, in a state to do much harm to 
consequences. I will add this, that any, excepting,,possibly, the Turks; 
my visit to Russia, although it has in- and he is convinced that he will do 
creased my respect for that nation in better to avoid to attempt even that 
general, and has strengthened my con- operation. I shall be at Strathficldsaye 
viction that it is invulnerable from all soon, and I hope you will come and 
continental attack, has shown me that shoot some of the partridges there.” 

2 g 2 
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a war with any European power at peace with his Majesty, his 
Majesty engages to use his Lest endeavours to bring Persia and 
such European power to a friendly understanding. The end of 
the article contains an engagement to support Persia by force, or 
with a subsidy, in ense his Majesty’s mediation should fail of 
success; but it is obvious, from the reference to the preceding 
articles, that the assistance to be afforded in the case supposed in 
the sixth article depends upon the fact of aggression. 

The King of Persia will still remain, therefore, with the claim 
of his Majesty’s interference in his favor under the sixth article of 
the Treaty, even though it should be decided that, as the aggressor, 
he cannot have his assistance and support. 

I must say that in this case we stand in an unpleasant situation. 
The late Emperor declined to attend to our mediation in favor of 
the King of Persia after we had settled for him the Treaty of 
Gulistan; and the King of Persia is acquainted with this fact, 
and has suffered in consequence. We then call upon him not to 
be the aggressor, and his territories are seized and occupied in 
time of peace. He feels that his Majesty’s interference is of no¬ 
use, and that the Emperor of Russia will not listen to it; and we 
must not be surprised that he should manifest a disinclination to 
submit to an injustice, particularly considering the state of 
excitement in which his army and subjects were in consequence 
of the disputes of the Russian authorities with their Mahomedan 
subjects, and of the injustice above recited. 

We have a real interest in the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the Persian monarchy, and the existence of this 
interest is well known in Russia, as well as throughout Europe. 
It will not answer, then, to allow the Persian monarchy to be de¬ 
stroyed, particularly upon a case of which the aggression and 
injustice are undoubtedly on the side of the Russians. The real 
well-understood interest of the Emperor of Russia in this case is 
likewise to keep the King of Persia in a state of independence 
and respectability, if not as a barrier between him and India, at 
least as one between the Russian dominions and the wild tilbes of 
Mahomedans in that part of Asia. I think, therefore, that you 
•will not find the Emperor disinclined to listen to your counsels 
upon this subject. 

I am, &c. &c., 

Wellington. 
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MR- CANNING TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Foreign-Office, Nor. 22, 182G. 

My dear Duke of Wellington,— I am much obliged to 
you for the trouble you have been so good as to take in looking 
through the Persian papers, and in giving me your opinion upon 
them. Mine agrees with you in every point but one; on which, 
however, I am not very confident in my difference of opinion. It 
is this: 

Does not the article which defines the casus feeder us to be 
aggression against Persia limit the effect of the whole Treaty, and 
the aim of the sixth article, which promises our mediation? 

Are-we hound even to mediate in a case in which Persia was 
the aggressor? 

I do not know that the decision of this question either way . 
would affect the expediency of mediating, but it would change the 
nature of the obligation, and leave us more masters of our mode 
and time. 

The whole Treaty is a most unlucky effort of negotiation; and 
to add to the difficulties of it, it has never been laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, as I find upon inquiry. 

I shall be very glad of an opportunity of talking with you upon 
this matter as soon as the first pressure of Parliament is over. 

I am, &c., 

Geo. Canning. 

To the Duke’s letter, containing these enclosures, Mal¬ 
colm sent back the following reply: 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Hyde Hall, Dec. 12. 

My dear Duke, —I return the enclosures, with many thanks 
for the confidential communication. You certainly are right. 
Therq is a positive claim in faith for mediation. I most cordially 
concur in your opinion as to the interest we have in keeping 
Persia in a state of independence and respectability; and the 
interest of Russia is the same, though I much doubt that Court 
continuing to view this subject in the light we do. 

Mr. Canning appears to me, from all I have heard or seen of 
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liis opinions, most anxious to shake off Persia. In point of policy 
I believe him to be wrong; but, supposing him to be right, he 
must take care that he does not, by injuring our reputation for 
good faith (no matter how or wherefore this faith was pledged), 
destroy that strength on which me must trust for every stand we 
may hereafter have to make, from the banks of the Araxes to 
those of the Ganges, against the encroachments of Russia. And 
with respect to all questions of faith, as connected with Asiatic 
states, we must decide them according to their understanding of 
them when the obligation was contracted. Better for our cha¬ 
racter to break a treaty at once than to fritter it away with nice 
distinctions drawn from Puffendorff, Grotius, and Yattel, familiar 
to our diplomatists, but unintelligible to Courts like' that of 
Teheran. Such a proceeding would add to the belief of our bad 
faith an impression of our art and meanness! 

I hope the news you have received of the success of the Per¬ 
sians is true—not that it will alter the result of the war if we stand 
aloof. On the contrary, it will only compel Russia to greater 
efforts, and the ultimate issue must be unfortunate for Persia. 
But these local disasters and checks will afford time for mediation, 
and that will come better after the triumphs than the defeats of 
the Persians. 

I remain, &c., 

J. Malcolm. 

I must bring this chapter to a close, There are events 
pressing forwards for notice, which take a conspicuous 
place in the memoir, though near the end, of Sir John 
Malcolm’s career. But there are one or two anecdotes 
belonging to this period, which ought not to be omitted, 
though I cannot precisely fix the dates at which the in¬ 
cidents occurred. It was on one of the land excursions 
to which allusion has been made (most probably on his 
journey through Wales), that being in the. inside of a 
stage-coach he fell, more suo , into conversation with a 
fellow-passenger. His companion was obviously a dig¬ 
nitary of the Church of England—a man of extensive 
acquirements, power and subtlety of argument, and force 
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of expression. The conversation ranged over a consider¬ 
able variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting concordance, 
sometimes antagonism of sentiment between the speakers. 
After some time, the conversation turned upon a topic 
of Indian interest, upon which there was a serious dif¬ 
ference of opinion. Malcolm, as may be supposed, main- 
■ tained his position with much confidence, and supported 
his arguments by the assertion that he had spent the 
best part of his life in India. “ It may be so,” said his 
companion, “ but still I cannot yield to you—I have con¬ 
ceded many points in the course of our conversation, 
but I stand firm upon this—for the very highest autho¬ 
rity on Indian subjects, Sir John Malcolm, is on my 
side.” “But I am Sir John Malcolm,” was the answer. 
“It is true that I did say so; but I have since had 
reason to change mjr opinion.” Upon this they ex- 
' changed cards, and Malcolm was little less pleased than 
' his companion when he found that he had been argu¬ 
ing with the scholarly Coplestone, Bishop of LlandafF. 

Another story, equally amusing, though less flattering 
to Malcolm, must be told in this place. Having need one 
day to proceed somewhere below London—in all proba¬ 
bility to the docks—Malcolm hired, as was the wont at 
that time, a boat, and was sculled down the great silent 

• highway of the Thames. He had not proceeded far when 
the waterman asked him if he had any objection to take 
in a couple of ladies who wanted a cast down the river. 
Malcolm’s ready good-nature would have at once assented 
to the proposal, even if there had not been within him a 

• spice of chivalry and a love of adventure which rendered 
■it rather pleasing to him. But when the boatman pulled 
alongside the steps of Billingsgate Market, and took in 
two oyster-wives with their baskets, a cloud gathered 
over his face, he drew his cloak around him, folded his 
arms, and sate stately and reserved in the bows of the 
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boat. The evident annoyance of the gentleman was 
not lost upon the oyster-women. They exchanged looks 
and gestures with each other, and .presently broke out 
into verbal comments. 11 Didst ever, Bess,” said one of 
them to her companion, “go down to Margate by one 
of them hoys ? It’s rare game to see the folks aboard 
them. There be such differences. Some will be all 
cliatty-like and conversable, with something pleasant to 
say to every one, as though they had come out to enjoy 
life and make the best of it. Others can’t make the best 
o’ it, anyhow; but they gets sick, and goes to the side 
o’ the vessel, and it’s all up with them in rough water. 
Them I pities, poor things! Others, again, won’t make 
the best o’ it; but they thinks themselves too good for 
their company, and they goes into a corner, and they 
wraps their cloak about them, and they folds their arms, 
and sits silent and dignified— cl—n their eyes'' 

The effect of this, accompanied as it was with a prac¬ 
tical imitation of the old soldier’s disnified demeanour, 
may be readily conceived. Malcolm burst into loud 
laughter, enjoyed the joke, pocketed the affront, and 
took the hint. In the course of a few minutes he was 
discoursing volubly with the oyster-women about the 
mysteries of their profession. He was pleased, interested, 
instructed. Before he reached the docks he had added 
largely to his stores of information. And it used to be 
observed afterwards that Malcolm had a wonderful know¬ 
ledge of the oyster trade; and people marvelled where 
and how he had contrived to acquire it. 

“ To think that I should have been such a fool in my 
old age,” said Malcolm, when he got home a$id told the 
story to Ms wife—“I, who have been all my life priding 
myself on my openness and accessibility! ” 
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[182*1—1827.] 

promptings or ajibition—resignation op sir t. munro— contest por 

TIIE MADRAS GOVERNMENT—ATPOINT3IENT OP MR. LTJSIIINGTON—MAECOLM’s 

PENSION—THOUGHTS OP THE DIRECTION—APPOINTMENT TO THE BOMBAT 

GOVERNMENT—THE PAKEYTEEL DINNER. 

There was much—nay, there was everything—in the 
life which Malcolm was leading at Hyde Hall, to satisfy 
the affections of his warm-hearted, kindly nature: honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, were the accompani¬ 
ments of his every-day existence. But his ambition was 
not laid to rest. He felt that he had not yet done his 
work; and as long as he could serve his country, with 
profit to the state and credit to himself, he thought that 
it would be culpable to be idle. 

It was still his desire, should occasion offer, to be 
Governor of Madras or Bombay. Indeed, he had not 
been very long domiciled at Hyde Hall before the resig¬ 
nation of Sir Thomas Munro vacated the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, and brought Malcolm on to the arena to contend 
for the prize. Munro had written to him, some years 
before, s^ing—“If ever you return to India, I hope you 
•will come out and relieve me; for I should be delighted 
to see the Government in the hands of a man who has 
had more practical experience of India than any Euro¬ 
pean who ever visited itand it had long seemed to 
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Malcolm not improbable that tlie wishes of his old Mend 
would in this respect be fulfilled. 

Another old friend, however, on the announcement of 
Munro’s resignation, had bethought himself also of ob¬ 
taining the succession. Mountstuart Elphinstone wrote 
home to his friends suggesting that he would gladly be 
transferred from the Bombay to the Madras Presidency— 
the latter, in those days, presenting the higher and more 
advantageous appointment; but be expressly stated, at 
the same time, that if Malcolm had come, or intended to 
come, forward as a candidate for the Madras Govem- 
ment, he would on no account advance his pretensions. 
But it was subsequently intimated to Elphinstone that 
Malcolm had been appointed Envoy to Persia, and in 
this belief he again suggested to his friends the expe¬ 
diency of asserting his claims to promotion. 

In tlie mean while, a third candidate had presented 
himself in the person of Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lush- 
ington, a Madras civilian, who had married the daughter 
of Lord Harris, and who, on his return to India, had 
been appointed a secretaiy to the Treasuiy. This gen¬ 
tleman, as may be inferred from his official connexions, 
had the support of the Government of the day. The 
Court of Directors were disposed to favor the claims of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

This was in the spring of 1824. 'On the 17tli of 
March, Malcolm addressed a letter to Mr. Canning, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, and,, from his long con¬ 
nexion with the Board of Control, the most influential 
member of the Ministry in all matters relating to the 
Government of India,* asking for his support. “ There 


* “ There is no doubt,” wrote the influence with the Court of Directors, 
Duke of Wellington to Malcolm, at and takes most interest in Indian ques- 
tliis time, “ that Mr. Canning has, be- tions,” 
yond nil others of the Ministers, most 
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after I wrote to you yesterday, from which I judge that there is 
no chance of your obtaining your object. 

I believe that the Court object to a soldier being a civil go¬ 
vernor; to the son-in-law being the governor where the father- 
in-law is commandcr-in-chicf; and even to a servant of a par¬ 
ticular establishment being the governor. But I think there is a 
disposition to bring you forward in the arrangement, but I doubt 
that the manner would be agreeable to you. Upon all this I am 
but little listened to. I am like the dog in the fable, who cried 
“Wolf!” so often, that nobody would credit him. I have come 
forward so often to assert and support your claims, that I am con¬ 
sidered a party and an intruder in the case on the decision to 
be taken. 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

The allusion in this letter to the disposition to bring 
Malcolm forward in the pending arrangements related 
to a proposal that had been made in some quarters 
to offer him the chief command of the Madras army, 
on the retirement of his father-in-law, Sir Alexander 
Campbell. That the fact of this officer’s existing tenure 
of the military command suggested at least a very strong 
and not unreasonable objection to Malcolm’s appoint¬ 
ment to the Governorship, it would be uncandid not 
to admit. Of this he was, doubtless, sensible at a 
later period ;*■ but, at the time, he said that the objections 
stated could “ only he considered as a string of excuses 
from men who were determined to do injustice, but 
wore ashamed of it.” And he entreated the Duke of 
Wellington to save him from “the offer to which he 
alluded.” “ It might,” added Malcolm, “ be made in 
ignorance by some. It would be suggested insiduously 
by others. But if I publicly refused it, the pretext for 

* Subsequent events nt Bombay, Chief, must have satisfied him that the 
which brought Malcolm, as Governor, objection was not groundless, 
into collision with the Commander-in- 
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further injuring me which is sought by some would be 
obtained.” To Lord Sidmouth he wrote at the same 
time: “I have heard that objections have been given, 
at both ends of the town, against my nomination to 
Madras, of which the principal is my having a father-in- 
law at the Presidency. If Bombay becomes the object, it 
would be found out that I have a brother there; and 
should I ever aspire to Bengal, I should be rejected because 
I have no connexions at that place. But the meaning of 
the objections started on this occasion will be best ex¬ 
plained by a Persian stoiy: 1 A man wanted to borrow 
a horse, but the friend to whom he applied answered, 
“My horse is black.” “I prefer that color,” said the 
borrower. “But he has large eyes.” “I like them 
better than small ones.” “That is an odd taste; but he 
has hair upon his body.” “ Oh ! I see you are making 
excuses.” “ I think that you might have guessed that by 
the first reply.” 7 Now, I did guess it from the first; but I 
will persevere to the last in my efforts to mount myself.” 

And he did persevere. He had many friends at the 
India House who were anxious to advance his interests; 
but they concurred in opinion with the “West-end 
people” that Sir Alexander Campbell’s situation at 
Madras was a valid objection to Malcolm’s appointment 
'to the Coast Government; but that there could be no ob¬ 
jection to his appointment to Bombay. If, therefore, Mr. 
Elphinstone were to be transferred to Madras, Sir John 
Malcolm might be nominated to the Western Presidency. 
The Court of Directors saw the advantage of an arrange¬ 
ment which would secure the services of two such men 
as Elphinstone and Malcolm; but the King’s Ministry 
would not consent to it. The Leadenhall-street arrange¬ 
ment was rejected, and the Crown Government remained 
firm in their determination to appoint the Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Governor of Madras. 
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Malcolm, however, was not to be driven from the field. 
He saw that there was little or no chance of success; but 
he believed that a public principle was involved in the 
discussion; and. although the Duke of Wellington and 
other influential friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from continuing the contest, he would, not surrender 
what were his own just claims or those of the service 
which he represented. He took his course at all hazards, 
and with many feelings of regret wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington* whose counsel he had rejected, in the follow¬ 
ing explanatory terms : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

41, Jermyn-street, April 1, 1824. 

Mr dear Duke,—I deem it of consequence you should dis¬ 
tinctly understand the situation in which I am at present placed. 

It is upwards of eight years ago since my late friend, Lord 
Buckinghamshire, intimated to me his desire I should succeed to 
an Indian Government; and after his death you recommended me 
to his successor, Mr. Canning, advising me at the same time to 
go abroad and serve, and expressing your conviction that was the 
best mode of obtaining my object. I followed your advice, and 
my efforts were neither unsuccessful nor unnoticed. 

When the Government of Bombay became vacant in 1819, Mr. 
Canning, in his official station of President of the India Board, 
brought me prominently forward, and in a kind letter he wrote 
me on the subject, regretted that the Directors had preferred 
another. This occurred before I had settled Central India (cer¬ 
tainly the most important service of my public life); and when 
bad health compelled me to quit India, I came home under the 
strongest impression that if I recovered and a vacancy occurred 
either at Madras or Bombay, I should be certain of the support 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. Information of the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro was given to me by Mr. William Elphinstone, 
who desired me to come to the India House, which I did, from 
my house in the country, on Wednesday, the 17th ult., a few hours 
after I received his letter. After stating to the Chairman that I 
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was a candidate for the vacant Government (to which they gave 
me no reply beyond civil and general expressions), I hastened to 
Mr. Wynne, to whom I stated my pretensions and hopes, adding, 
that with liis assent I should immediately apply to you, to Mr. 
Canning, and through my friends Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Robin¬ 
son, to Lord Liverpool. Mr. Wynne received me very kindly, 
but was, as I expected, reserved as to the object of my application. 
I cannot give a better proof of my having looked to his Majesty's 
Ministers than by stating, that in my application to Mr. Wynne 
and my friends in the administration, my request was, that they 
■would interfere to prevent what I then deemed a supersession of 
my.claims—the intended appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras. In your first kind note, you said you would do what you 
could, but bade me not be too sanguine; in your second, you men¬ 
tioned the specific objections made to my nomination to Madras. 
Mr. Canning, in answer to a note I wrote him, stated that he, 
being in the confidence of a friend applying for the same object, 
would prevent opposition to his success, but he had refused him 
support, citing my probable pretensions as the reason. There was 
nothing in the communication from Mr. Canning, nor in that I 
had with you, to prevent my using my best efforts to obtain my 
object; but I thought it right at this period to go to the Chairman 
and say, that I never had anticipated an objection to my nomina¬ 
tion to Madras grounded on my near connexion with Sir Alex¬ 
ander Campbell, but if such had weight with them, I trusted it 
would not be a bar to my obtaining honorable employment in the 
service of my country. The removal of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras, which he had solicited, would, I said, vacate Bombay, to 
which I begged they would nominate me. I added, that I felt 
the point of precedence removed by the character of the objection 
taken to my appointment to Madras, and under sucli circum¬ 
stances, I preferred greatly tlxe duties I should have to perform at 
Bombay. The new principles of Government introduced into the 
Poonali territories ; the change lately made in the Baroda State ; 
the management and settlement of the princes and chiefs in 
Kattywar and Cuteh, recently subjected to our authority; the 
repression of the Korsahs (a race of Pindarrees near the Indus), 
who annually commit depredations on our frontiers; the conduct 
of our delicate relations with the barbarous Princes of Sindh, with 
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whom we are always on the verge of war; the repression of the 
pirates in the Gulf of Persia; the care of our interests in the Red 
Sea, and our intercourse with Persia, were all points of impor¬ 
tance, with which personal experience had rendered me familiar, 
and from the management of which I anticipated reputation be¬ 
yond what I could ever gain at Madras. This was the ground of 
the preference I expressed to the Chairmen, who, on this occasion, 
no further relaxed from the official reserve they had throughout 
observed, than to say that my near connexion with Sir Alexander 
Campbell was an objection that had serious weight in their 
minds. I immediately went to Mr. Wynne to mention what had 
passed between me and the Chairmen. He then stated the neces¬ 
sity that might arise for resisting the nomination of a Company’s 
servant, lest an exception should become a rule. My reply was, 
that I had been made an exception by his Majesty’s Ministers; 
that if the objection was limited to the defence of the principle 
that so properly gave his Majesty’s Ministers an influence in the 
selection for such stations, it might be easily done without injury 
to me; nor had they, I added, to dread that, accidents would often 
give to individuals the opportunities, which I had enjoyed, of 
recommending myself to their notice by services in India. I had 
yesterday an interview with the Chairman, being desirous of 
knowing the result of 1113 ' application. He confined himself to 
saying, that ho appointment consequent on the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro would be made till after the change of the 
Direction. I shall, in consequence, after the levee on Wednesday, 
return to my family in the country. 

I can quite distinguish between your Grace’s feelings as a friend, 
and your sense of duty ns one of his Majest}^ Ministers; but it is 
to the latter, and the well-known justice and consideration of the 
administration to which you belong (and above all, of the noble¬ 
man nt its head), that I can on this occasion confidently appeal, 
and still trust, that when the situation in which I am placed by 
the expectations which his Majesty’s Ministers have led me to 
cherish, by the grounds they have given me to come forward, 
by their marked distinction of my efforts, is fully considered, 
they will not, when their notice and encouragement has had its 
natural effect of raising me in the estimation of the public and of 
the Company’s Government, cast down that which in a great 
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the individuals put foward by the parties, I can take the side-of 
the Government alone; and I certainly must and. will (as it is my 
duty to do) encourage Lord Liverpool by every means, in my 
power to- cai’ry his object, and to consent to nothing unless his 
object is carried. 

I am much concerned that Lis choice has not fallen upon you. 
But to tell you the truth, I suspect if it had, he would not have 
been more successful in his negotiations' with the Directors than 
he has been in favor of Mr.. Luslrington- You are become popu¬ 
lar in Leadenhall-street, not because you deserve to be so, but 
because you happen to be the. fittest instrument at the. moment to 
be thrown in the face of the Government and to oppose to them. 
But if you had been proposed by the Government, then all the 
reasons against your appointment would have been urged as 
strongly as those in favor of it are at present. 

I told you before, and I repeat it,- you cannot' succeed, if Lord 
Liverpool does his duty firmly as he ought. I shall regret 
exceedingly if you and Mr. Elphinstone should have the King’s 
negative put upon your appointments; but I declare positively, 
that if I was in Lord Liverpool’s place, knowing both as I do, and 
appreciating as I have a right to do the talents and fitness of both 
—I would recommend the King, under the circumstances above 
stated, not to confirm the appointment of either. 

Believe me, my dear Sir John, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

But this characteristic letter, though it may have con¬ 
vinced Malcolm that it was not the duty of the Duke 
of Wellington to array himself against the Ministry of 
which he was a member, did not persuade the. recipient 
that it was his own duty, though it might be his interest, 
to abandon the contest. Mr. Wynne was then President 
of the Board of Control. A few weeks after'the 1 date of 
this last letter he sent for Malcolm, and exhorted him to 
cease from the useless struggle, and to secure for himself 
the pension which Mr. Lushington’s friends would aid 
him to obtain, if he no longer continued, in the field as s 
candidate for the Madras Government. But Malcolm s: 
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of C-'imm-dots* ’.-A At the fame time, however. Mr. 

Wynne announced that *• ;hb deebion did not proceed 

from r.nv »»bji ctl-m p^rrermd to Sir 4<«lm Malcolm, as his 

M:d*-;ty had comumiulvd him (Mr. Wynne) to add. that 

he e citimn l t*« <. ukriain a high opinion of the character 
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It can hardly he mid that this decision was the source 

of any dr appointment u> Malcolm, so little prospect had 

there been, during many preceding months, of any 'other 

termination to the eont-M. He had dot?,*, as he believed, 

all that it behoved him to do; ami lie was not one to 

indulge in any nscler-' repinings. His friends, Doth in 

th‘- Direction ami the Mini-frv, were now eager to 
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obtain for him a pension from the Company in recogni¬ 
tion of his meritorious services.’ In the former body 
tln-re wa <: some division of opinion, not u< regarded the 
mea'ure of those services, but on the score of the pre¬ 
sumed extent of Malcolms pecuniary resources and the 
danger of establishing such a precedent. The Board of 
Control, however, were well disposed, to confirm the 
grant; and some of the most influential members of Lord 
Liverpool's Ministry, as an atonement for the wrong 
they had done to Malcolm, were anxious to encourage 
the bestowal of the pension. To the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who.had himself been largely endowed by the 
nation in recognition of his own unparalleled services, it 
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them, to diminish the amount- below that high scale, which your 
many distinguished services deserve. Wishing you every success, 
Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

Wellington. 


Throughout the year 1825, and the greater part of the 
following one, nothing occurred to give a new impulse 
to Malcolm's ambition in the direction of the great 
country which had been the nursery of his fame. He 
had turned his thoughts, as has been shown, towards a 
parliamentary career; but he had failed to obtain the 
object of his desires. Thwarted in this, but his eager¬ 
ness for active life still unimpaired, he began to think of 
obtaining a seat in the Direction of the East India Com- 

w 

pany. From the following letter to his brother Gilbert 
mav be gathered what were the feelings with which he 

v C v_/ 

addressed himself to this subject: 

Sin .TOIIN MALCOLM TO THE IlEV. GILREJtT MALCOLM. 

JTyde Ilnl), Sowbriiiecwortli, August It, ]S20. 

MvDEAR GlLRKRT,—I lmvc this morning received your letter 
f'f the 1st instant, and ns you are very anxious to know my plans, 
you must bear the infliction of a long letter. Circumstances have 
occurred which will early compel me to decide whether I am to 
be an idle or a busy man. The habits of my past life will pro¬ 
bably force me on the latter course, for I already feel the truth of 
Bacon’s observation, that, “ A man who ha? been accustomed to 
go forward and findeth a stop, fallcth out of humour with himself, 
and is not the thing he was.” 

I need not make an}’ observations on the very singular circum¬ 
stances which have hitherto prevented my advancement in Imkr. 
Mr. Canning placed my name before that of the present govern*” 
of Madras and Bombay, in a recommendation Coy the laficrCr- 
vernnient. I was rejected by the Court of Directors, war 
wards nominated me Governor of Madras, and I was re;r-' : -' J 
his Majesty’s Ministers. I found consolation fbrmvfc^*^ 
pointment in the occupation of settling Central India, 
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Imps, considering how all my work lias prospered, was a better 
harvest of thine than I could have reaped at Bombay; but the loss 
of Madras sank deep in my mind, as it was, in the actual state of 
India, taking away from me the opportunity of rendering services 
to my country that would have opened a prospect of reaching the 
ultimate object of my ambition, which is to be, ere my career 
terminates, Governor-General of India. 

I am, and always have been, perfectly aware of the great ob¬ 
stacles that oppose my jiath to thnt high office. I know well the 
bars which the interests of one class and the prejudices of another 
oppose to success. These arc so strong, that they would seem to 
most men insuperable; but hitherto they have only stimulated me 
to labor for its attainment. I have already gone through much 
toil, and if I continue in public life, I shall (to the utmost of my 
strength) skive to attain a station in which I am .satisfied I could 
essentially promote the interests of my country, at the same time 
that I advanced the good of the vast population subject to our 
rule in India. 

Though there arc some persons in the administration on whose 
kind friendship I can completely depend, these are not so situated 
as to lead me to expect they could (even if they approved of them) 
promote my views; and from others who have the power, I have 
been treated with a neglect that shows they place no .value what¬ 
ever on me or my services. 

I do not believe there is any personal indisposition in those to 
whom I allude, but I share the lot of all wlio are associated with 
Indian subjects. Such have no consequence, except when dangers 
press once in twenty years, when the Company’s privileges are 
to be renewed, or taken away. At all other times, every question 
connected with. India gives way to the slightest interest in Eng¬ 
land: and I have, perhaps, no reason to complain that on a late 
occasion, when the public services of my life were put in the 
balance against some minor arrangements in England and a point 
of patronage, they were as a feather in the scale. 

When I made an effort at the last general election to get into 
Parliament, though some friends in power were anxious for my 
success, I was crossed in the only place where support would have 
made success certain by a strong ministerial interest. This was 
all in course, but, added to the matter-of-course rejection of me 
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for Madras, it compelled me, much to the mortification of my 
vanity, to confess to my own mind I was considered no more 
than Jack Smith or Tom Brown! 

To make this part of my letter short, I have ceased to cherish 
any expectation from those Ministers who have the chief influence 
and direction in Indian affairs; hut this conviction, though it may 
alter my plans, will not alter my objects. If I do not determine 
to go abroad next spring and make an experiment of an idle life, 
I shall take the field in some way or another, and that with an 
activity and resolution that will show I possess a power of bringing 
myself forward, and am not so dependent as may be imagined on 
what we term in India ruastcr's favor. 

Some friends, knowing my feeling on this point, have suggested 
to me to become a candidate for a seat in the East India Direc¬ 
tion, and to combine with that a seat in Parliament, which to a 
Director is of easy attainment. Such a position would, no d#>ubt, 
afford me an ample opportunity of being useful; and it is strongly 
recommended by being more within my option than any other 
line I can adopt. 

It has been argued by persons adverse to my entering upon 
this course, that by waiting till discussions ahput the renewal of 
the Company's privileges come on, I might be certain of coming 
forward with more advantage to myself, and the interests of India; 
but in the first place, that would depend upon circumstances of 
the tnoment, which no man can calculate; and in the second, 
though it is probable discussions, if not arrangements, connected 
with India may take place in two or three years, they may be 
deferred for four or five, and that is an awful period for a man 
who has already numbered fifty-seven. 

I have hesitation in coming forward as a candidate for the 
Direction from a feeling that it might, with the prejudiced, form 
a bar to success in those lines in which I thought I could be more 
useful; but on the other hand, when I reflect on the past, I am 
satisfied that I should never be employed but under exigencies 
that would supersede ordinary rules; and it could never be ob¬ 
jected to me by any rational or liberal man that I had disqualified 
myself for office by choosing the only line open to me of con¬ 
tributing my efforts to the good government of India. 

I have neither sons nor nephews to provide for, and no man 
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lias a claim upon me to exert any patronage I may acquire in his 
favor. I shall, therefore, seek the Direction if I seek it at all, solely 
as public employment, and as an aid to my parliamentary efforts. 

By becoming a Director, I must be separated, as far as all Indian 
questions are concerned, from Ministers. This does not allude to 
my acting in a spirit of fictions opposition, of which' I am, I trust, 
quite incapable; but there could exist between me and them 
none of that previous concert and discussion by which persons 
come to exactly the same viciv of large as well as minute,parts of 
important questions. This could only happen by my becoming 
what I should term a ministerial Director, and that is a position in 
which every principle I hold relative to the Indian Government 
would prevent my placing myself. '' • 

l am quite aware that these circumstances may eventually place 
me in an unpleasant situation; for though I-owe;no obligation: 
whatever to the administration as a. body, nor ; . do I believe it; is 
likely to be a matter of one moment’s care,or thought;how such 
a person as myself acts either now or hereafter, there ,are high and 
respected individuals belonging to it and supporting it for whom. 

I have the sincerest regard, and whose friendship I'look to, both 
as associated with my happiness and pride. The very possibility 
of being compelled info a Course of action which may give tliem : 
annoyance, is what withholds me more than any other feeling;' 
but this apprehension, which is r probably groundless, r will hot of 
itself prevent me from taking the line recommended, unless; I 
very early see some prospect of success in another.;. ,• ■>. 

Do let me have your opinion upon all these,points. I,should 
have gone to see you, instead of writing this letter, but l am very 
busy finishing my favorite book of"Nonsense, as I mean in October 
to commence with my hero, Lord Clive. In tracing' the actions of 
his life, and confounding the calumniators of his memoxy, I antici¬ 
pate, much both of information and delight. 

' - ' - • Yours sinoerely, 

J. Malcolm. 

It does not appear that Malcolm took any decided 
steps towards the attainment, of a seat in the Direction. 
Some of his friends counselled him that if he sought to 
obtain a prominent position in the House of Commons 
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of personal concern, that I will deem it an additional f rtV or if you 
grant me ten days, at the furthest a fortnight, before I give you 
n definite answer. If circumstances lead you to wish it sooner, I 
shall, of course, comply with your desire; but there arc some 
matters connected with this question, in the decision of which I 
dread responsibility more than ever I did the largest political 
measure. 

Let me decide how I may, nothing can alter the great obliga- * 
tion I am under to you for thinking of me upon the present 
occasion.. 

I am, with sincere respect, yours, 

J. Malcolm. 

On receipt of this letter, Mr. Wynne, who was then at 
Audlcy End, wrote to Sir Joint Malcolm that he would 
pay a visit at Hyde Hall, on his way to London, to talk 
over the subject of their correspondence. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and at Hyde Hall the question of Mal¬ 
colm’s succession to the Bombay Government was fully 
discussed. He was not eager to accept the appointment. 
But his thoughts turned fondly towards his old field 
of employment in Central India. The scheme of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship was revived. It seemed so 
advantageous to connect with the. Government of the 
Bombay Presidency the charge of the country which 
Malcolm bad settled with so much address and ruled 
with so much beneficence, under an officer of such large 
experience and laborious zeal, that the President of the 
India Board entered into the project with no misgivings 
as to its expediency, and left H} 7 de Hall with a promise 
to do his best to give it effect. 

There was another consideration, also, to induce Mal¬ 
colm to accept the Bombay appointment. He thought 
it possible, that as Lord Amherst was about soon to 
vacate tbe chief seat in the Supreme Government of 
India, lie might be appointed Provisional Governor- 
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General, and hold the office until the arrival in India of 
a permanent successor. To he Governor-General for a 
single year—or even for a few months—was an object 
which stirred Malcolm’s heart with a noble ambition, 
and he spoke of it -without reserve in the following letter 
to one of his oldest friends : 

SIR JOHN aiALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

London, Feb. G, 1827- 

Mv dear Duke, —Considering your present avocations, it 
appears better to write than intrude a visit. When I proposed 
to see you, it was to state the circumstances under which" I was 
going to India. These opened prospects that appeared to me to 
balance the hazard of health and the sacrifices I had to make. 
One expectation in which I indulged is, I fear, gone. I thought 
Lord Amherst might have remained two years more, and I had 
a day-dream that I should by that time have been so deeply 
engaged in carrying into execution measures calculated to benefit 
the empire, that it was possible the desire for their completion, 
added to the short period of the charter, might have led to my 
being nominated Governor-General—an object to which my ambi¬ 
tion has ever pointed, notwithstanding the almost insurmountable 
obstacles that appear to intervene between me and its accomplish¬ 
ment. 

It was to lay the foundation of further claims to this high station 
that made me desire to lose no time in proceeding" to India; but 
Lord Amherst’s resignation has made a change, and I shall now 
probably be expected to wait in England, to arrange, respecting 
my duties in Central India, with whomever you fix upon as his 
successor. 

Knowing the considerations which influence such appointments 
as that of Governor-General, it would be unreasonable to expect 
my name should be brought forward except under exigencies 
which, whatever may be the fact, will not at present be believed 
to exist; but as this subject may now or hereafter come under 
discussion, I think it right you should be possessed of my sen- 
ti'ments. 

X am quite-aware that you are not one of those who think the • 
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highest slntionr; in India should be denied to the ambition of 
Company's servants; and without desiring to detract from the 
pretensions of other Indians, I do think, that if our relative merits 
me brought forward, I stand on fair grounds. 

I have been for nearly thirty years employed under the Supreme 
Government, and have become intimately acquainted with every 
branch of its duties. 

I have had under my orders, and may almost say, have initialed 
into public life, many of the most distinguished civil servants in 
India. 

I have commanded a considerable body of the army of that 
Presidency. 

The above circumstances might come in aid of my pretensions, 
if these were ever brought forward; for being now Governor of 
Bombay, and its being intended to employ me in the administra¬ 
tion of Central India, I may be said to have travelled stage by 
stage through every department of the empire, till I have arrived 
by honest labor within fair view of the summit of my ambition. 

The above is meant as a justification of hope, not the expression 
of nn) p expectation of being thought of on the present occasion. 

I know you limit yourself to your own department, and when 
referred to, decide entirely on public grounds, regulating your 
decision by considerations of expediency that leave you little 
scope for the indulgence of private feelings. 

I shnll only add, if the successor to Lord Amherst is chosen, as 
he probably will he, from amongst persons of high rank and in¬ 
fluence in England, care should be taken he is a man of temper, 
talent, and judgment; for a very little inquiry will satisfy you, 
that there never was a period at which the Civil Service and the 
Army of Bengal required such a head. I can affirm, both from 
public and private documents, as well as iny own knowledge, 
that these services arc in a state which, if not early attended to 
and corrected, mny produce ns serious evils as we have yet known 
in India. I do not trouble you with particulars on these points, 
but if you mix in this question, believe me, they are worthy of 
attention. 

I have made and shall make no communication to Mr. Wynne 
on this subject; and this note, •written to 3 r ou in the confidence of 
private friendship, is meant as information on the state of my 
feelings, not as an application for your aid or interference. I 
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beg you will not deem it nccessai*y to give any answer. As my 
departure is delayed, I shall have opportunities of seeing you 
before I sail. 

I am, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 


To tliis liis old friend replied: 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, Feb. S, 1827. 

Mr dear Malcolm, —You do me justice in believing that I 
can have no prejudice against employing a servant of the Company 
as Governor-General in India. But I confess that I doubt your 
attaining that object. I have very little to say to the selection of 
the person to fill that ofiice. The power which I could exercise 
upon the subject would tend to prevent a bad appointment rather 
than to indicate a person whose appointment would be beneficial. 
I believe that the resignation at this moment has embarrassed the 
Government much, and that they will find it difficult to select a 
successor. 

Ever, my dear Malcolm, 3-ours sincerely, 

Wellington. 

In a letter io Mr. Kobinson,* then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, witli whom Malcolm was on terms of familiar 
friendship, he wrote on the same subject. “If Lord 
Amherst remained," he said, “the commission (of Pro¬ 
visional Governor-General) in my pocket would be a 
feather in my cap: and if he went, I should be Governor- 
General of India for twelve months." To the Duke of 
Wellington he wrote, also, in another letter: “The oc¬ 
currence of the case supposed is very improbable; but if 
it occurred, the course I have suggested would. I pre¬ 
sume, be deemed a safe one for the public service; snrL 

while it sratiSed mv ambition, would excite no expects- 

• • 


tol. n. 


* The Isle Lord Goderich. 
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but to me it ■would come recommended by so many 
associations, that I should ardently devote whatever 
strength of body or soul remained to its accomplishment. 
Besides this prospect of effecting local benefit, the confi¬ 
dence reposed in me by the authorities in England 
evinced by such a testimony, would make me strong to 
stem the tide of premature changes which threaten to 
overwhelm India, and which, if-not stemmed, will be 
found more dangerous than all the enemies we have had 
to encounter in that quarter of the world.” 

On the 13th of January, 1827, Mr. Wynne wrote to 
Sir John Malcolm, that he had had a long conversation 
with the Chairs, and found them favorably disposed 
towards his plan of administration, and inclined to anti¬ 
cipate much benefit from his superintendence of its in¬ 
troduction ; but at the same time he expressed some 
doubts, and put some new questions, regarding its details. 
He had not, at first, very clearly understood the nature 
of the proposal,* but whilst asking for further informa¬ 
tion, he expressed no misgivings on his own part, or that 
of the India-House authorities, respecting the scheme 
itself ; so Malcolm, on the receipt of Mr. Wynne’s letter, 
wrote both to the President of the India Board and the 
Chairman of the Company, expressing his readiness to 
<c undertake the government of Bombay under the cir¬ 
cumstances stated—that of its being in contemplation to 
form an administration of Malwah on a plan of more ex¬ 
tensive native agency than has usually been employed in 
our Indian territories; and that it was desired to place 

* He lmd, at first, conceived that to be placed under the Licutenant- 
Malcolm proposed to unite in his own Governor of the Governor of Bombay— 
person tbc functions of Governor of himself in some degree the Lieutenant 
Bombay and Lieutenant-Governor of of the Governor-General ? Can the ad- 
Malvah, and he now asked: “ Will not vantages which I had anticipated from 
those who have been used to treat with your great personal influence and the 
the Governor-General or his Agent personal respect entertained for you at- 
lookuponitas a kind of degradation tack to your Lieutenant-Governor?” 

2 i 2 
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the superintendence of such a plan under him.” This 
letter was dated on the 14th of January; on the same 
day of the following month, an official letter from the 
India House announced to Malcolm that he had been 
unanimously appointed Governor of Bombay, and that 
liis Majesty had been pleased to approve of the appoint¬ 
ment. 

On the 22nd of February, the Chairman and Deputy- 
. Chairman of the East India Company,* in an official 
letter, called upon Malcolm, in order “to obviate all 
misunderstanding,” to answer categorically certain ques¬ 
tions then put to him regarding his plan for the future 
administration of Central India. One related to the 
local boundaries of the proposed Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship; one to the details of the official establishment 
required for the administration of its affairs; the other, 
first and most important, was comprised in the following 
words: 

“ Is it proposed that Mai wall shall be annexed to the Bombay 
Presidency, and that its affairs shall be administered by the 
Governor in Council at Bombay? or is it proposed that it shall 
be placed under your personal and separate charge, acting in a 
distinct capacity from that of Governor in Council of Bombay, 
and under the immediate authority and control only of the 
Bengal (Supreme) Government?” 

To this Malcolm replied: 

u I shall, without hesitation, reply to such of them as do not 
require entering upon details. In reply to your first question, I 
must state my opinion, that whatever may be your ultimate deci¬ 
sion respecting Central India, it would be highly inexpedient at 
the present period to annex that country to the Presidency of 
Bombay. The reasons for this opinion will be given hereafter. 

tl In answer to the second part of the first question, viz., 

9 Sir, George Robinson and the Honorable Hugh Lindsay. 
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Whether the affairs of Malwah should he administered by the Go¬ 
vernor in Council at Bombay, or be placed under my personal and 
immediate charge, acting in a separate and distinct capacity from 
that of Governor in Council of Bombay, and under the immediate 
authority of the Bengal Government?—I have to reply, that when 
I before personally communicated with }'ou upon this subject, it 
was under the impression that there were serious if not legal ob¬ 
jections to my administering Central India except in my capacity 
of Governor in Council at Bombay. I then stated that I was 
ready to undertake the task in that capacity, and should hope to 
fulfil it to your satisfaction ; but if the objections that I supposed 
do not exist, and the Court of Directors confide even for a limited 
period to my personal charge the administration of Central India, 
under the immediate authority and control of the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment, I am of opinion that such an arrangement would be 
attended with great and manifest advantage to the public interests. 
I am far from doubting either the information or talents of the 
gentlemen who are or may be in Council at Bombay (no man can 
think higher than I do of the civil service of that Presidency), but 
it is impossible, from the nature of their past avocations and duties, 
that they can at present possess that minute knowledge which 
could alone make them competent to judge an infinity of ques¬ 
tions which must arise in a country situated as Central India 
is at this period; this deficiency of knowledge might on many 
occasions lead to delay and embarrassment in the introduction of 
an improved system, the primary object of which is not to increase 
the powers of the person entrusted with the charge of Central 
India, but to give to his superiors more means than they now 
possess of checking and controlling his administration, without 
weakening those impressions which are essential to its success. If 
it is determined that I am to administer Central India in my capa¬ 
city of Governor in Council at Bombay, I shall anticipate the 
agreement of my colleagues in the measures I propose for that 
country, and if disappointed in this anticipation, I should, when 
confident in the correctness of my judgment, act upon my own 
responsibility; but even when there was complete concurrence, 
the very forms of office would create delay and cause considerable 
increase of business, and when there was difference of opinion, I 
should have to balance between the good of the measure I desired 
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affairs in Mahvali, tliis indecision was mortifying and em¬ 
barrassing in tlie extreme. To Mr. Wynne, therefore, 
lie addressed himself, urging the President to take the 
subject at once into his serious consideration, and added: 
“ When you first suggested my employment in Central 
India, I viewed it as an object of high and honorable 
ambition: I do so still; and if that employment is made 
special, and rests upon the distinct ground of my qualifi¬ 
cation for it, and the confidence of my superiors in Eng¬ 
land, it will present me with an opportune of asso¬ 
ciating my name with improvements which I believe 
essential for the preservation of your power in India; 
and this impression will render me fulty equal to all the 
labor of such an accession of public duty.” 

Time passed; nothing was settled; the hour of departure 
drew near. On the 13th of June the usual valedictory ban¬ 
quet was given by the East India Company to Sir John 
Malcolm at the Albion Tavern. Many of the most distin¬ 
guished men of the country—of the age, were present. 
The Duke of Wellington was there; Canning, then Prime 
Minister, ay as there; Mackintosh was there; Lord 
William Bentinck, then on the eve of being nominated 
Governor-General of India, was there. Many, also, of 
Malcolm's oldest private friends Avere gathered together 
to do him honor: Mr. Haliburton and Mr. Cockburn, 
who had received him iuto their houses when a stripling 
at Madras; and Sir Thomas Dallas, who had first be¬ 
come his friend, when, a bright-faced boy of fifteen, John 
Malcolm Avas employed on his first service,*' were 
there, to awaken a host of pleasant memories and a gra¬ 
titude no less pleasant. Hoav could one of Ms genial, 
joyous] nature, be othenvise than in high spirits, or, as 
he was Avont to say of others, “ in great force,” on such 

" See ante, yol. i, p. 11. 
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an occasion ? Tlic banquet given to a proconsul on the 
eve oi his departure for the seat of his new government 
is an ovation of which, when to private influence, to 
high connexions, to political expediency, he owes his 
position, any soldier or statesman may be proud. But 
Malcolm owed his elevation to none of these accidents— 
ho had risen by the innate force of his own personal 
character, by the right direction of his noble energies, 
by the just exercise of his many high qualities, by a life 
of unstinting zeal and incorruptible integrity. And when 
he took his place in the seat of honor on that memorable. 
occasion—and the action of thirty years has not dimmed 
the impression it made on the minds of many—he would 
have been more or less than a man if his heart had not 
pulsed with an emotion of honest pride, and his face 
kindled with its expression. 

The Chairman, upon this occasion* being no orator, 
delivered himself, after dinner, with suggestive brevity, 
and left the serious business of the evening to his guests. 
He said that it was useless to dwell upon Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s merits, as every one knew them as well as did the 
Chairman himself; and, with this, he curtly gave what 
is called “the toast of the evening.” It was received 
with hearty applause, and no less hearty was Malcolm’s 
response. It was a frank, open, manly, characteristic 
address. He referred to those early days when, a boy of 
fourteen, lie had made his first march to Vellore: and 
those recent times, when, thirty years later, he had been 
entrusted with the military command and civil adminis¬ 
tration of Central India. He dwelt upon the evils of 
too much system • of too close an adherence to fixed 
regulations, especially in newly acquired countries; of 
the deterioration of the individual energies of men by a 


* Mr. Hugh Lindsay. 
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blind devotion to routine. Systems and regulations, lie 
said, however wise in themselves, required a soul to 
be breathed into them, to convert the dead letter into a 
living reality, and so to conciliate and attach the millions 
for whom they are framed. This, he added, is the duty 
—the appointed work pf Indian statesmen. Then he 
spoke of himself ; of the motives which stimulated him 
to exertion ; of the delight he. felt in seeing before him 
so many old friends, some of whom (he alluded to Mr. 
Haliburton and Mr. Cockburn) had received him when 
he went, a boy, to India ; who had aided him by their 
advice ; stimulated him by their example ; and who, 
“ having watched every step he took with the most flatter¬ 
ing solicitude, now looked to him to justify their kind 
anticipations.” From these recollections, he turned to 
others no less sacred : recollections of the great soldiers 
with whom he had served, and the great statesmen under 
whom he had risen to the highest diplomatic offices ; and, 
especially to Lord Wellesley,* from whom he had leamt 
lessons of wisdom which he had never forgotten, who had 
“ first withdrawn his mind from the limited lpcal scenes on 
which it had dwelt, and taught him to contemplate our 
Indian Empire as a whole.” Then he spoke with pride 
of the unchanged and unchangeable friendship of Lord 
Wellesley’s illustrious brother, the great soldier who sate 
near him ; of the life-long kindness of Lord Powis; of 
the friendship of Lord William Bentinck; the encourage¬ 
ment he had received from Mr. Canning; and the delight 
he felt in seeing all these distinguished men now gathered 
together to do him honor. In the support of such men, 
he said, there was the best stimulus to exertion: for the 
remainder of his life would be one great effort not to 
disappoint the expectations that had been formed of him. 


* Lord Wellesley ■was then in Ireland, and unable to attend the banquet. 
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•will tend alike to tlie completion of your advantage and 
liis own reputation.” 

Pleasant was all this to Malcolm—pleasant, too, wlien 
the President of the India Board spoke of the appoint¬ 
ment of the new Governor of Bombay as one which was 
more than a benefit to his own country, for it was also 
a boon to the natives of India*—but pleasanter still when 
the man, whom of all others he most honored in the 
world, rose, and, after briefly returning thanks on his 
own account, spoke proudfy and affectionately of his old 
comrade and friend. “A nomination such as this,” said 
the Duke of Wellington, “ operates throughout the whole 
Indian service. The youngest cadet sees in it an exam¬ 
ple he may imitate—a success he may attain. The good 
which the country derives from the excitement of such 
feelings is incalculable. It is now thirty^ years since I 
formed an intimate friendship with Sir John Malcolm; 
during that eventful period, there has been no operation 
of consequence, no diplomatic measure, in winch my 
friend has not borne a conspicuous part. Alike distin¬ 
guished by courage and by talent, the history of his life, 
during that period, would be the history of the glory 
of his country in India.” And with these words still 
ringing in his ears, Malcolm soon afterwards took his 
departure.! 

* “I must give a passage of Mr. to himself, vrlien these were to be pur- 
Wynne’s speech as I find, it reported chased at any sacrifice of humanity or 
in the Asiatic Journal; “ The aifec- of the interests or reputation of the 
tionate regard in which he (Sir John Government he served.” He spoke 
Malcolm) was held by the natives of here of Malcolm’s forbearance when 
India was the happy result of his own the armv and the treasure of Bad;?? 
conduct. He did not hold himself Bao lay before him, and he might, fa s 
aloof from or above them; he miscd few hours, have destroyed the'cce 12- 
in their society, associated himself with captured the other. , 

them in then hours of recreation, j Not, however, before he isi 
joined in the sports of the field with self asked permission to .F’-VyyJ 
them, and by such means won their toast, and, with chsraeferisn-" rkr 
hearts. Besides, in the periods of war rosity, had pronounced 3 g’sfyf.'A 
he had shown towards them a rare self- gium on the merits of & 
denial of fame as a soldier, and of wealth Elphinstone and Munru 
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the Government of Bombay under something very like 
an implied promise that the control of affairs in Central 
India would be attached to it. But he was told at last 
that “ a change so important required the most serious 
and attentive consideration;” and that in the mean while 
he was to consider himself “ appointed exclusively to the 
charge of the Government of Bombay.” 

There was much in this to disappoint him ; but con¬ 
solation came opportunely in the shape of the appoint¬ 
ment to the Governor-Generalship of Lord Will iam 
Bentinck, in whose high Independent character, steady 
integrity^ and consistent benevolence, Malcolm had'un- 
stinted confidence. “ I shall not repeat” wrote the new 
Governor of Bombay, u what a change your nomination 
to India lias made in my feelings. I go with a con¬ 
fidence beyond what any other appointment would have 
given me. I can repose upon your Lordship on all those 
essential points that are necessary to maintain discipline 
and impart a high tone to the European branches of the 
public service, and to give the fullest protection and 
most liberal encouragement to the natives. I shall be 
most solicitous for a full settlement of the question about 
Central India, as I believe it is a subject of the utmost 
importance to the empire, and as such I do feel my fame 
deeply associated in the execution of the projected mea¬ 
sure.” 

This was written on the 5th of July, from Portsmouth, 
whither Malcolm had proceeded to join the Neptune, 
on which he was to embark for Bombay. Again he 
committed himself to the great waters. He took with 
him only one member of the official family to which his 
situation entitled him, and a young Eskdale gentleman, 
Mr. James Little, who accompanied him as amanuensis 
and clerk. He went unhampered by -promises and 
pledges, determined to reserve his patronage for those 
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CHAPTER XHI. 

THE BOJIBAY GOVERNMENT. 

* 

[1S27—1S30.] 

I IIP. VOYAGE OUT—RECEPTION AT BOMBAY—DUTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT— 
ECONOMICAL REFORM—ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SUPREME COURT—COLLISION 
■WITH THE JUDGES — PROVINCIAL TOURS — .ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES — 
NU7.7.URANA-—RESIGNATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


When Sir John Malcolm now, in 1827, embarked, a 
fomtli time, for India, lie sailed under happier circum¬ 
stances than he had ever sailed, before, for the severance 
of domestic ties, which had ever been his chief if not his 
sole affliction, was, in the present instance, only partial. 
His eldest daughter, who a few weeks before had been 
married to her cousin, Sir Alexander Campbell,* accom¬ 
panied him with her husband to Bombay. 

The voyage was distinguished by no incidents worthy 
of especial notice. But, if not an eventful, it was a plea¬ 
sant one, and to its pleasures Malcolm himself largely 
contributed. He did not sit “silent 'and dignified” on 
deck, but with characteristic geniality initiated many in¬ 
nocent amusements, and promoted all that were initiated 


* Sir Alexander Campbell was tbc baronetcy granted to tbc first Sir A. 
son of Lady Malcolm’s elder sister, Campbell (Lady Malcolm’s father) 
Mrs. Cockbum, to whom, on the failure had, by special enactment, descended, 
of male heirs in the direct line, the He went out as Military Secretary. 
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them, too, whom he associated in his own literary under¬ 
takings. At this time Malcolm was writing the Life of 
Lord Clive. His friend, Lord Powis, had lent him the 
family papers for this purpose, and he thought that he 
might turn the leisure afforded to him by the long sea- 
voyage to profitable account, by digesting his materials, 
and commencing the actual composition of the biography. 
He employed some of his young friends in copying his 
manuscripts—and I have often thought that if Kawlinson 
was so employed, it is not difficult to conjecture where 
he took his first lessons in the art of deciphering strange 
hieroglyphics.* 

Malcolm’s intellectual activity was of a kind that under 
no circumstances ever slept. Even when the motion of 
the vessel was so disturbing that he -could not sit at his 
desk, he would lie upon the deck with a pencil and a 
manuscript volume in his hand; and, in spite of the 
qualms of sea-sickness (for he was but an indifferent sailor), 
write pleasant verses to his children ; or if it were the 
Sabbath, paraphrase the Psalms, or the Book of Job. He 
always put aside, on the seventh day, his ordinary literary 
work; but he took his intellectual exercise all the same, 
by turning the Scriptures into verse. Some of these 
paraphrases he afterwards printed at Bombay. 

On the 26th of October, 1827, Sir John Malcolm 
arrived at Bombay. His old friend, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, whom he was succeeding, and Sir Thomas Brad¬ 
ford, the Commander-in-Cliief, had come out to welcome 
him before the ship cast anchor; and he was greeted, on 


* When a few months ago, in the he might decipher the characters on 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, its surface, it was interesting to think 
the accomplished master of that college of this old connexion between the two 
gave directions for the Babylonian Cy- eminent men, and of the pleasure it 
linder (an unique specimen of the reign would have given to Malcolm to know 
of Nergal-shar-ezer), which Malcolm that his sometime pupil had become 
had presented to the library, to be the most distinguished Orientalist of 
packed and sent to Bawlinson, that the age. 
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or distinction. I am down half an hour before breakfast, and 
st.13' as long after it. Every human being who desires it, from 
writer to judge—from cadet to general—has his turn at the Go¬ 
vernor. At half-past ten, I am in my own room, have no visitors, 
and am given np to business. I give a grand dinner and a dance 
to from eighty to one hundred every month; and a dinner occa¬ 
sional^' to a big-wig going to England. My other dinners are to 
ni} r own family. A Governor, particularly here, can have no 
invited private parties of persons, whom he likes, for such would 
be deemed favorites. My equipments are as good as my station. 
I have three elegant carriages; and three pairs of Arabian horses. 
I have four or five good riding-horses ; and leave the door every 
morning at a quarter after live, returning a little after seven— 
having always gone nine or ten miles, sometimes more. I drink 
no wine, and live very moderately. The business is considerable; 
but it is always greatest at the commencement. Besides, I al- 
rcady see my way towards a diminution of it by making others’do 
much of the minutire of business.” * 

On the 1st of November, 1828, as I have said, Sir 
John Malcolm took the oaths of office and entered upon 
the duties of his new government. The season was not 
an auspicious one for the commencement of an official 
career: and to a man of Malcolm’s temperament there 
must have been much that was distasteful in the work 
before him. It was the especial duty of the Governors 


* In this letter Malcolm says: "El- 
pliinstone, among other reductions, 
made a lame one in the Government 
House establishment.” I cannot pass 
over this with a barren mention of the 
fact. The truth is, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone having received instructions from 
homo to reduce, by all possible means, 
the expenditure of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment, thought it right to com¬ 
mence his retrenchments by operating 
on his own establishment at Govern¬ 
ment House, and at once effected a 
saving, to a large amount, of the public 
money. But not contented with this 
characteristic act of public virtue, be 

2 K 


reasoned with himself that, if the re¬ 
duced establishment were then suf¬ 
ficient, it had been sufficient before, 
and that therefore the excess was an 
overcharge to Government which he 
was bound to refund. His conscience 
was not satisfied until he had paid 
back to the public treasury 45,000 
rupees. I find this story told in one 
of Malcolm’s letters. He greatly ad¬ 
mired, as must every one, the disin¬ 
terestedness of his friend, but thought 
that it was a refinement of public 
virtue against which, however, some¬ 
thing might not unreasonably he said. 

2 
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LETTER TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

and then .fretted,' ■ I cannot but-recognise 1 the 'Utility of 
some check' on my ■-three-tailed‘Basliawf ”• ; 

In 1 -the 1 following letter, written to his old'friend Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then a member of the Supreme Council 
of India, he entered fully and finely into the feelings with 
which he assumed the Government of Bombay. It is, 
in more than one point of view, of peculiar illustrative 
: value: ' ' " 1 ■ ' : ‘ ■ 


SIR JOnST MALCOLM TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

Bombay, November 30,1S27.' 

Mr dear ]\Ietcalfe, —I have heen in a great hustle since I 
landed, having every one to see, and loads of business to get 
through ; or should have written to you sooner. ' • ■ • 

You will be surprised to sco mo here. Lord Amherst may not 
have shown you the abstract I sent him regarding theproeeedings 
about Central India. It was that proposition which brought me 
to India. I enclose yon a copy of it, as well as of what I stated 
as my opinions respecting that country. The change of adminis- 
' tration prevented the business being settled before I left home ; 
hut I was assured it would he taken up immediately. I care little 
about it; and as I stated to them, wished to enter into no further 
discussion. There are points upon which every man has a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. Mine are the result of some experience, and are 
very decided. If the} r desire my services in the way pointed out, 
they will avail themselves of them ; if not, they will leave me at 
liberty to suit my own convenience and inclination by an early 
return to England. 

You will be much pleased with my old arid intimate friend, : 
Lord William Bentinck. He is an able and honest man; high- 
minded always, and strong in his opinions when once formed, i I; 
shall he mistaken if you and he do not go on famously well , 
together. • . , • 5 

I did not expect that you would have remained so long in 
India; but found when I went to visit Lord Maryborough that 
you had made a further lease of your house.* It is a very beau- 


* Fern Hill, near Windsor. 
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disposition to extend the limits of the minor Presidencies, 
or the powers of their Governors.* And we may feel 
assured that if the authorities at home looked doubtingly 
at Malcolm’s proposal, they were not very likely to be 
strengthened in their convictions of its expediency by 
the recommendations of the “ gentlemen in Bengal.” It 
soon, therefore, became apparent that Malcolm’s adminis¬ 
trative duties would be confined to the Presidency of 
Bombay. He had accepted office, in the first instance, 
under something very much like an implied promise that 
the Government of Central India would also be placed 
under his superintendence. He had a right, therefore, 
to be disappointed, and he was disappointed: 

“ With such sentiments,” he wrote to Lord William Bentinclc, 
after expressing himself very freely on the subject, “ your Lord- 
ship will not he surprised that, possessed as I am of an independent 
fortune, and with such a family and circle of friends as you know 
me to enjoy, I should he most anxious to return to England. I 
contemplate, however, no idle life. I have, I trust, a seat in Par¬ 
liament awaiting my arrival; and on the approaching question 
regarding the future administration of India, I shall he better able 
to serve my country than by contending with the prejudices and 
opposite opinions of office-men in India and England. I now, 
from many causes, regret that I did not follow the opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was strongly against my coming to 

India.\ I have already persuaded myself that whatever 

disnppoiutment my ambition may suffer from the line which I can 
perceive your Lordship is likely to adopt, will be more than com¬ 
pensated by decreased hazard to health; and I am not without 
hope that the period which remains of my existence maybe better 
employed than in keeping the peace amongst wild Rajahs and 
Thakoors, and reconciling them to principles of rule which, how- 

* Malcolm, however, did not wish vantageously be placed at the outset 
to sec the Lieutenant-Governorship under the man who had reduced the 
of Central India placed permanently country to order, and had really been 
under the Government of Bombay— its Governor throughout so many 
lie only contended that, as a special eventful years, 
and exceptional ease, it might ad- 
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ever liberal, were not known to their fntliers and mothers and 
all this up-hill work liable to be,criticised: and condemned by men 
who had foretold my failure, and vliosc reputation for foresight 
and wisdom depended upon the fulfilment of their prophecy.” . 

He wrote tills under manifest depression of spirit, from 
which, however, he was soon roused by tlie . prospect of 
some earnest, stirring work.before liim. He was always 
best when braced rip for vigorous action; and though 
the very reverse of a man of a contentious nature, a 
pitched battle in a righteous cause seldom failed to do 
him good. .When, therefore,' he found that the.,eh- 
croachmcnts of the Supreme Court of Bombay would, 
if not ^strenuously resisted, not only bring' the Govern¬ 
ment into contempt, but reduce its authority to the 
merest shadow, he made up his mind at once’regarding 
tlie course which it became him to pursue, girded iip-his 
loins for the conflict, fixed his thoughts steadfastly oh the 
work in hand, and threw all vaiil regrets-behind him. . 

Sir John Malcolm had long seen this cloud gathering 
over the Bombay Government. It had risen, during the 
reign of his,predecessor; and before lie left England,, he 
had addressed himself to the consideration of the subject, 1 
and discussed it with the President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. But his sanguine, hopeful temperament^ad asserted 
itself on liis first arrival at Bombay; and he, had several 
times written to his friends in England that lie did not 
anticipate any disturbance of the harmony which : it was 
liis desire to maintain between the Government and . the 
Supreme Court. The new year found liim still encou¬ 
raging this belief. “You will, I think, ; hear,, good ac¬ 
counts of your friends in the Supreme Court,” lie. wrote 
on tlie 6 th of January to Mr. Wynne ; “ nothing can go 
on smoother’ And pleasanter than we do at present, and 
it shall hot’be my fauit if this harmony does not eon- 

. -1<•;! {*.» ii ! • • 
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timiey for I am quite 1 sensible of its importance'to the 
public •'service.” •“ Elphinstohe’s 'prophecy ’of my-har¬ 
mony 11 with tlie"jiid^es,” l lie wrote't’eh clays'aftenvarcls to 
Mr. Xocli, is : hitiief to truel It 'shall hot be my''fault if 
it does not continue;, a.nd I hope they : may think it 
worth ‘ tlibir while to establish a character upon me.’’ 

Sir Jolm Grant and family have arrived,” he wrote to 
Mr. Wynne, on the 23rd of February; “they will be a 
pleasant addition to our society. You will hear from 
others Vwe are all on very pleasant terms, and I'trust 
there is every prospect of our remaining so.” . - 

There was every reason, indeed, why Sir Jolm Mal¬ 
colm and Sir John Grant should have felt kindly dis¬ 
posed ‘towards one another. They were both Scotch¬ 
men—both men of social habits and genial temperament. 
As ‘ English politicians, it is true, they belonged to veiy 
different schools; but in an Indian settlement men trouble 
themselves little about English politics, and never quarrel 
about them. Malcolm often spoke of the Grants—-for 
the new judge was accompanied by his wife and daugh¬ 
ters—as friends in whose society he took no common 
pleasure; and he had hoped to establish with them rela¬ 
tions somewhat similar to those which had existed years 
before, when' his friendly intercourse with Sir James 
Mackintosh’s family had contributed so much to his daily 
happiness on the same scene. But this was not per¬ 
mitted. Before the close of the year Sir John Peter 
Grant became the sole judicial representative of the ma¬ 
jesty of English law in the Presidency of Bombay. At 
this period of our Indian history it happened that the 
climate affected with peculiar malignancy the lives of the 
dignitaries both of the . Law and the Church Our 
Indian judges and bishops have since happily attained 
to a protracted incumbency of office; but.at this time 
there was a rot aniong them. In the course of 1828, 
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Sir Edward West and Sir Charles Chambers died.* 
Then Sir John Peter Grant sale alone on the Bench. 

The Supreme Court of Bombay had been established 
by Act of Parliamentf in 3 823. Like its great proto¬ 
type of Bengal, it exhibited at the outset much of the 
intemperance, and was betrayed into many of the ex¬ 
cesses, of a lusty and impetuous youth. The first judges 
began at once to sow its wild oats; Sir John Peter 
Grant; threw them about broadcast. 

It is strange that after the lessons afforded by the 
great contest which had inaugurated the first establish¬ 
ment of a Crown Court in India, an Act of Parliament, 
constituting a new judicial tribunal to be presided over 
by his Majesty’s judges, should have contained the very 
defects which had occasioned so much embarrassment 
half a century before. Once in the history of our Anglo- 
Indian Empire was surely sufficient for an unseemly war 
to be waged between the Crown Courts and tbe Com¬ 
pany’s Government. But Bombay was now to see some¬ 
thing not very far removed from the great strife which, 
when Impey, Hyde, and Chambers first sate upon the 
Bench, threw Bengal into a social convulsion. There 
was again a disputed jurisdiction. Again the myrmidons 
of the law, as law is administered in Westminster, were 
sent into strange places, with legal instruments bearing 
mysterious Latin names, said to have all the irresistible 
force and authority of the sealed commission of a king. 
Again the natives of India, in regions remote from the 
Presidency, were threatened with unintelligible sum¬ 
monses and inexplicable intrusions, which might drag 
them at all seasons of the year from one end of the 
country to the other, and dispose of the property and 

* Sir Edward West died in August, at Dapooree; Sir Charles Chambers not 
till October. f Act 4 Geo. IV., chap. 71. 
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persons of infants in spite of their constituted guardians, 
and in spite of the protection of the Government of the 
country, which the ermined usurpers openly defied. 

It. is unnecessary to write of the specific acts of aggres¬ 
sive interference which, before the appearance of Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir John Grant at Bombay, had 
seemed to prognosticate the great storm which after¬ 
wards arose. The case which brought on the inevitable 
collision is known as that of Moroo Ragonath. It may 
be told in a few sentences. Moroo Ragonath—a boy of 
fourteen, resident at Poonah—having lost both his pa¬ 
rents, was placed, according to Hindoo custom and with 
the sanction of the local Court, under the guardianship 
of his nearest relative, an uncle. This uncle, Pandoorung 
Ramchundcr by name, was a friend and near connexion 
of the Peishwah, after whose fall he had gone to reside 
in the Company’s territories at Poonah. He was one of 
a class known as “ privileged Sirdarshe was under the 
especial protection of the British Government, and we 
were virtually pledged in no way to interfere with the 
social or religious observances of his country or his faith. 
But it happened that another connexion of Moroo 
Ragonath,® alarmed, or pretending to be alarmed, at the 
influence which the guardian had established over the 
boy, sought to remove him from the custody of his uncle. 
There was no local authority who was likely to aid him 
in such a project as this. But casting about in his mind 
how to carry his scheme into execution, he bethought 
himself, or more probably some one suggested to him 
the idea, of resorting to the new Crown Court at Bom¬ 
bay. He sought the advice of lawyers, who assured him 
that the Supreme Court was stronger than all local au- 


* His father-in-law—that is, the father of the girl to whom he had been 
marriedor affianced. 
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of theriCourt was co-extehsive with, ,lhe limits .of the. 
Presidency. They had sought only to establish the; 
point of a constructive jurisdiction over, all inhabitants;of 
the country in any way.connected with Government, and 
they had contended that zemindars and others having any 
kind of revenue-contract with Government were con¬ 
structively the servants of the .Company. They strained 
this point to an extreme and ridiculous length,.and were 
betrayed into many acts of egregious injustice. But the 
Bomba}' judges condescended to no such refinements 
as these; they strained no points of constructive jurisdic¬ 
tion. ■ Tlicy-boldly contended that their writs were ope¬ 
rative from one end of the Presidency to another, and 
that it mattered not who or what its object might be, the 
law of the Supreme Court of Judicature could reach it 
all the same in the remotest nooks and crevices of the 
empire. 

’ It need not be said that to Malcolm such a doctrine 
ns this was novel and!startling in the extreme. It need 
not be said that the assertion of a power, derived directly 
from the King, which could override all local authority, 
even to that of the Governor in Council, threatened the 
very existence of the Company’s Government. To resist 
such usurpation was clearly the Governor’s duty; so he 
made up liis mind at once to maintain at all hazard the 
authority of the Government which lie represented. He 
knew the inconveniences resulting from an open rupture 
with the Crown Court—he was not unmindful of the 
public scandal attending such,a rupture; but the evils 
of quiescence were greater than those of resistance, and 
he resolved, at all risks, to resist. 

With what feelings he addressed himself to this work 
may be gathered from the letters which he wrote, during 
the months of August and September, 1828, to .the Go¬ 
vernor-General and to the members of his own family. 
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They were principally written from Dapoorec, near 
Poonah, whither he had proceeded some weeks before, 
principally with the view of maintaining, by personal in¬ 
tercourse, the good feeling of the many influential na¬ 
tives residing in those parts, with whom Malcolm’s 
name, as that of Elphinstone, was esteemed security for 
treatment at once honorable and liberal: 

[To Lord William Bextjnck, Dapoorce, August 19, 
1S28.]—I am just returned from the funeral of Sir E. West. I 
shall give the President of the Board of Control and the Chair¬ 
man my honest sentiments as to the qualities required in a suc¬ 
cessor. Knowing how such questions are decided in England, I 
do not expect much good from any representations I can make, 
but I shall fulfil my duty. I wish your Lordship would say to 
them how much depends (ns long as the jurisdiction is so unde¬ 
fined) upon the character of the chief judge. He must have 
temper and judgment as well as law; and above all, he must view 
himself as an aid to, as well as a check upon, the civil govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

[To Lady Malcolm, August 30.]—I have been fighting with 
the judges; but hitherto have kept most commanding ground, 
and have prevented attack by complete alacrity to meet it. 

[To Lady Malcolm, September 9.]—I enclose you a memo¬ 
randum, which will show you how I am engaged in a battle with 
the Supreme Court, whose mischievous interference with the in¬ 
habitants of our provinces will this day be arrested by my orders. 
Nothing could have been more favorable than tbe grounds which 
the judge, Sir John Grant, has afforded us to fight this battle, and 
I quite glory that it has fallen to my lot to stand in the breach. 
If I am not supported, I shall not remain a week to have the Go¬ 
vernment over which I preside trampled upon, nor the empire 
to the prosperity of which the efforts of my life have been devoted 
beaten down, not by honest fellows with glittering sabres, but 
quibbling quill-driving lawyers. 

[To Lord William Bentinck, September 10.]—I send your 
Lordship notes of my proceedings in the cause of Moroo Kagonath, 
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before the death of Sir ,E. West. You shall have aH'thc remain¬ 
ing papers to-morrow or next da}'. In the mean time, I send your 
Lordship an abstract of what has occurred. You will-observe my 
friend Sir John Grant thinks as much as any of his brethren 
of his jurisdiction. I am quite content to stand in the breach; 
and you will be satisfied when you see the papers. No man ever 
fought a battle upon better ground. 

[To Lord William Bkntinck, September 13.]—I send you 
the remainder of my correspondence about the ease of Moroo 
Ragonath; as the jurisdiction has been denied, and must, if the 
Court proceed fas they no doubt will), be opposed. We shall be 
in a crisis; but I am quite willing to meet it, nor do I desire that 
one iota of the storm shall fall upon another head. It is, however, 
a satisfaction to me to learn, by yesterday’s post, that my colleagues 
approve of what I have done in the most unqualified manner. 
. . . . The case resolves itself into a very simple question— 
Whether his Majesty's Court of Law, or the Government, acting 
according to its established regulations, shall henceforward be 
deemed superior in the Deccan. If this process had been served, 
appeals would have been made in a hundred other eases ; and 
Company Sahib, as they call him, must have shut up shop, which 
he shall not do in this quarter as long as I am shopkeeper. To 
give you an idea of the extent of the lies (I will not honor them 
by calling them fictions) upon which such proceedings are 
grounded, the boy Moroo Ragonath, who has been sworn to be in 
a dying state, and to be kept close prisoner by a tyrannical uncle 
who is plotting his death, was last night one of the most lively 
spectators at a Fancy Bull, and wisely seeking from me informa¬ 
tion as to the cause and object of majors becoming misses—cap¬ 
tains, tailors and beggars—and Christians transferring themselves 
into Turks and Parsecs. 

[To Sir Charles Malcolm, September 19.]—As to keeping 
peace with the Court, &c. &c., depend upon it all that will be 
best attained by an open, manly proceeding, which speaks out 
and brings matters boldly to a fair issue, leaving no room for that 
suspicion, intrigue, and counter-intrigue that ever attend your 
over-cautious and reserved course of action. Some say I hurt 
myself by this openness of communication, and by meeting full in 
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front and courting discussion'on all questions, great andqsumll, 
connected with my public conduct: but this mode is consoriant 
with my nature. I should make a bungle of that caution and 
prudence which 1 serve so . well the,purpose of thousands.- i Adel to 
this my manner of going forward to my object,'though: dt\lhas 
often given small creatures temporary : advantages ,! has .hitherto 
answered fairly enough ; and I shall therefore go ,on; • I fear, with¬ 
out growing wiser. . . . My study is to merit, not to attain 
praise; and, standing upon the rock I do in my present .station, I 
care neither for Bengal, "W;hitehallj.norrLe'adenhalhi My object .is 
honestly and to the best of my ability to.perform^ my duty—and 
I have no other. • - .e • !•■>;> u «:.»/ it f.-.qitnv 

.. ■ '( -wi ——'■ -. 'Ip:: >!.(,_ •> 


[To Loud William ’BENTpck, /'September .M ! j--The en¬ 
closures will exhibit to'your Lordsliip'a hew case, in which! "the 
proceedings of our judges will appear more extraordinary'than 
they were in that at Poonah, about which','! have' sent you such 
voluminous document's. They have gained an advantage in this 
case, I think, by the admission of their jurisdiction in attending to 
the writ of Habeas Corpus ,’but this was done under the belief 
(sanctioned, I am informed, by an expression of a judge) that'this 
would be all that was required; and it was expected that the pri¬ 
soner, when found regularly committed,’ would 1 be remanded from 
whence he was brought; A very different result 'has occurred, 
lie is removed to the gaol at Bombay,‘from 'which; if the Court is 
not satisfied with the legality of> our provincial adawluts,. he swill-, 
it is apprehended, be released. ..Matters at Poonah.continue as 


they were, the judges having postponed proceedings on that case 
till to-morrow. ... I leave this to-morrow, and shall be at Bom¬ 
bay on Tuesday, where I am anxiously , awaited. I , can say 
nothing regarding what I shall do, as it depends upon the acts'bf 
others; but while I promise you the fullest and calmest considera¬ 
tion to every question that arises, I pledge myself that fear of 
personal responsibility shall not make me sin-ink from my duty. 
I cannot describe the sensation, especially among the natives, 
which these proceedings of the Supreme Court have produced. 
A Mahratta Brahmin of some intelligence told me yesterday that 
they spoke of it as resembling the great division of interests that 
ruined them when Ragoba and Barra Bliaee quarrelled. I must, 
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I-suppose, Stand for-Ragobap and >the BariapBliaec 1 the'Twelve 

judges.!' 1 ' 1 :-i nn! ! -I...' :■!!• ‘ ; ; '• r.- -Oif j---1-1 H. 

Iris (iii'.ll'i'i Ini; t'i - -■■■■■■ ' —— i-i,|.,n i ■ j • t ? i.: t 1 - nf 1 T f' ■ 1 

'fj [To. Lord‘William Bentinok^ September 29.]—I slialkbc 
at Bomba}’ -to-morrow, about the timie, probably,- that -the judges 
have decided whether our provincial courts have 1 -an- existence or 
nbt as legal courts., ■ * J * i ;!: 1 <•«:> ; r* du/i 1 •• ■ 

i 11 >' * I. - • > n !•••■! . * , ~~r--; St. . I ”, , ■ jl i >!' ' ■_ 1 111 ■ 

! [To i Lady Malcolm, Parell, September- ■ oO.j—T. am this 
moment arrived from Dapoorec, called'by 1 the extraordinary and 
unprecedented proceedings of Ills'Majesty’s judges, who have out- 1 
stripped all their brethren in proceedings calculated- to bring.- this 
Government into contempt. To-tlie case at Poonah, they have 
added, another much more extreme.at Thannah. ,But,while I 
preside, ; they shall never succeed, and I must rejoice that these 
gentlemen have brought such points to issue in the manner they 
have done. The ground j I have taken .is. strong ; and, I am 
unanimously supported by my Council. But you will hear and 
sec everything, and more than even you will read, in a few: days 
before or after you receive this, for Aleck (Sir Alexander Camp-; 
bell), carries home every paper. . , >■.,,■■■■■ .. 

i ')} . • J j, i• : j ■; * ( * J - 4 - . 

Arrivedat Bombay, Sir John Malcolm took counsel 
■with his .colleagues in the Government p .they were well 
inc lin ed to support.him. The 1 result of them consultar 
tions was that, on the 3rd of October,' a letter was duly 
drafted and despatched to Sir Charles Chambers and Sir 
John Grant; bearing the signatures of all the members of 
Council,! in’which, after expressing an opinion regarding 
the evils of a conflict of authority, they proceeded t~ 
say: 

‘(In consequence of recent proceedings in the Supreme Co-*' 
in the case of Moroo Ragonath and Bappco Gunnes.f r^esr- 

* The members of Council were f In this case, the 
then Sir Thomas Bradford, Com- Lad released and bronsH V! J' A.C 
mander-in-Chief, and Messrs. Sparrow bay a man sentenced.. r £ vi.sdTd- 
and Bonier, of the Bombay Civil Ser- imprisonment by tie erna------"' -' 

vice. TxrsnnaL 
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felt compelled, for reasons wlncli we have fully stated to our supe¬ 
riors, to direct that no further legal proceedings be admitted in the 
ease of Moroo Hngonath, and that no returns be made to an}' writs 
of Habeas Corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and 
directed to any officers of the provincial courts, or to any of cur 
native subjects not residing in the island of Bombay. 

“We arc quite sensible of the deep responsibility we incur by 
these measures; but we must look for our justification in tire ne¬ 
cessity of our situation. The grounds upon which we act have 
exclusive reference to our considerations of civil government and 
of state policy, but as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
receive the commands of those high authorities to which we are 
subject, we inform you of them; and we do most anxiously hope 
that the considerations we have before stated may lead you to 
limit yourself to those protests and appeals against our conduct in 
the cases specified that you may deem it your duty to make, as 
any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply 
injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution 
taken and avowed by Government, produce no result favorable 
either to the immediate or future establishment of the extended 
jurisdiction you have claimed. A very short period will elapse 
before an answer is received to the full and urgent reference we 
have made upon the subject; and we must again express our hope 
that even the obligations under which w r e are sensible that you act 
are not so imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the 
Government has thus explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter was dated on the 3rd of October, 1828, 
and signed by all the members of Council—the Cont¬ 
ra an der-in-Chief included. It was sent on that day, or 
the following morning, to the house of Sir Charles 
Chambers, who sent it on to Sir John Grant. On the 
5th, Sir John Grant, in the worst possible frame of mind 
for the becoming performance of such a task, wrote a 
private letter to Sir John Malcolm, accusing the Go¬ 
vernor and his colleagues of making dishonorable propo¬ 
sals to his Majesty’s judges, and desiring that all private 
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intercourse between them might cease until a satisfactory 
explanation were rendered to him—if, indeed, it was 
added, such conduct were “ capable of explanation.” 

The let ter of the members of Government was intended 
to be conciliatory; but, it stung Sir John Grant to the 
quick. He read it with jaundiced eyes and a distem¬ 
pered imagination ; and it appeared to him a premedi¬ 
tated insult of the grossest and most offensive kind. The 
veiy expressions which were intended to soften his re¬ 
sentment, by giving him credit for sincere convictions, 
and an honest, loyal desire to maintain, within the limits 
of the law, the dignity of the Crown of which he was the 
judicial representative, rankled most keenly in his breast. 
It seemed to him as though he had been invited to vio- 
laic his conscience, to sacrifice his duty to convenience, 
to trample down the sacred obligations of his oath and 
his allegiance. And he declared tliat in his understand¬ 
ing of the proposal, which lie had considered and re¬ 
solved over and over again with the most painful anxiety, 
it was one of so cross a nature, that to entertain for a mo- 
ment the opinion that it could be suggested to him with¬ 
out offence, was an outrage not more on the purity of 
his judicial character than on his private honor. The 
injury done to him, he said, was more of a personal than 
an official character, and, ns such, he had no other means 
of marking his sense of the indignity, than by abstaining 
from personal intercourse with every one of the gentle¬ 
men who had ventured so to address him. 

It was acknowledged afterwards by Sir John Grant 
'and his friends that this letter was a mistake. It would 
be impossible to conceive a greater. But it does not 
appear to me that, as some thought at the time, it was 
intended to provoke a breach of the peace. It is true 
that it constructive^ accused Malcolm and his colleagues 
of making a dishonorable proposal to him; but the lan- 

2 l 2 
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gunge of the letter iriis rather bf a* defensive; than 1 * of 
nn' aggressive"bliartictcr; and although Sir John.(Grant 
•wrote/ and 1 ' Subsecfuenfly ■ acknowledged'that, die; wrote, 
under the influence of highly irritated feelings, I cannot 
believe tliAt he. was '&6 ] beside himself;with wrath as to 
haye contemplated,' at the very time-when he was writing 
in liigli-flowii terms of his' sacred obligations and the 
purity of his judicial character, such a violation of the one, 
and' such a pollution of the' other, as 1 a personal combat 
with tlie head oh the local'Government; There are 
more ways of soiling the judicial ermine than by waiving 
point’s of jurisdiction and keeping -> his' Majesty ? s- writs 
out of places' which' they were - never;intended;.to -enter. 

But, 'whatever may' have been the iiitent of the:letter, 
if filled Malcolm with an equal measure' of surprise- and 
of regret—surprise, that a communication . which, was 
intended to be respectful and conciliatory should.have 
given so great offence; regret, that it had' so completely 
severed the ties of personal friendship which had hound 
him to a man, who had many good 1 and genial qualities, 
and in whom Malcolm had always ^expected to find a 
pleasant and intellectual companion. But there was-but 
one answer which could be sent back-to such ;a. letter. 
Any tiling less peremptory and uncompromising oh the 
part of the judge might have elicited from Malcolm an 
assurance that the letter of the Government was intended 
to convey the very reverse of a personal insult. But, ad¬ 
dressed in such language, what coidd he do but .answer 
that, much as he regretted for many reasons the -loss. of 
“ a private intercourse from which he had derived and 
expected so much pleasure and gratification,” lie could 
do nothing to prevent it? “ The grounds, however,” lie 
added, “upon which you have deemed it necessary to 
terminate this private intercourse, are such as no concep¬ 
tion of mine, either of your feelings or duties, could have 
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led me to anticipate. This, however, is not, meant as an 
explanation. I can owe none, to any. person in.my pri¬ 
vate capacity for acts done as Governor of this Presi¬ 
dency.” 

Contention ran very high at this .time. . Men’s minds 
were much embittered by strife; and some of Malcolm’s 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to.place Sir John 
Grant’s letter on record.® It was represented that such a 
measure would strengthen the hands of Government by 
damaging their opponents. But Malcolm ■ was not a 
man to serve his own cause by injuring an adversary; 
and the very thought that the publication of Grant’s 
letter might ruin his character as a judge, was sufficient, 
to a man of the Bombay Governor’s generous nature, to 
keep him from placing it on record, or otherwise burning 
it to account. 

On the 6th of October, the Court met; Sir Charles 
Chambers and Sir John Grant took their seats on the 
bench. The letter of the Government .was read aloud 
by the cleric of the Crown. Sir Charles Chambers then 
addressed the Court. He said that the letter, was of an 
extraordinary character—“ written in so dictatorial a tone 
that, addressed as it was to the King’s Supreme Court of 
Judicature by persons who had no right to address the 
Court except as humble suitors for the distribution of its 
justice,” lie bad naturally felt strongly on the subject 


* “ I lmvo been strongly urged,” 
wrote Malcolm, “to put tills letter 
upon record. I have been told that it 
would advance the cause of Govern¬ 
ment beyond all other documents, by 
showing the character of the man with 
whom the present disputes have origi¬ 
nated, and I have been told that this 
letter would undoubtedly ruin him. 
This is the very reason upon which I 
object to its publicity. In the first 
plncc, no consideration can induce me 


to be instrumental in seriously injur¬ 
ing, except in the strict performance 
of duty, a man in Sir John Grant’s 
situation, with a large and amiable fa¬ 
mily ; and secondly, 1 am most anxious 
that you should not adopt or accept, 
as a remedy for personal evils, the 
censure or punishment of a judge or 
judges. It is the jurisdiction that 
must be clearly defined, and the system 
altered.” 
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force, I will resist, with the utmost of my ability, any 
attempt to dictate to my conscience or to control my 
public functions.” 

Then Sir John Grant addressed the Court. He com¬ 
menced with a legal fiction, sa}dng: “I have heard this 
letter read •with equal attention, surprise, and regret;” 
and then went on to deliver himself very much in the 
style of the letter which he had written on the day 
before. He dwelt upon the outrage which had been 
committed on the Bench by supposing that they could 
listen for a moment to such overtures as had been made 
to them b} r the Government; and added, with a not veiy 
decorous allusion to Sir Elijah Impey, “ The gentlemen 
who sign this letter labor under a great mistake, if 
they believe that there exists—with the exception of 
a veiy short, calamitous, and disgraceful period, that 
there, ever did exist—a British judge to whom such 
a proposal could be addressed with the least chance of 
success.” He then spoke of the two cases, which the 
Government, he said, had “ventured to mention by 
nameof the hardihood they had exhibited in ordering 
that no returns should be made to the writs of the King’s 
judges, and directing persons who were the King’s sub¬ 
jects, not the Bombay Government’s, to disobey and 
oppose the laws. By what right they assumed such 
power, Sir John Malcolm and the other gentlemen had 
“omitted to declare.” “Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
this Court to declare that lawful power of this sort they 
have none.” “ They say,” said Sir John Grant, in con¬ 
clusion, “ that they are sensible of the responsibility they 
incur. This is for them to judge of, not us. But I may 
say that I doubt exceedingly whether they are sensible 
of the entire responsibility they may incur. And this, at 
least, it is right for me to say, that, whatever responsibility 
they may choose to incur in their own persons, they can- 
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not shelter others whom they may;employ'.or,':controli 
from the responsibility.such persons' shall : incur,; if.'they) 
are concerned in. any -offer. of resistance to the jiKingls.- 
writs 'issued by the orders of this• Court—a.'respohsi-i 
bility criminal as well as.civil,■ ;and which,dn'caso-of .any, 
loss of life occasioned by such resistance, will, infer.'the.; 
guilt of murder in all those, who shall have been-aiding) 
and assisting in it, or who shall have directed,* counselled^ * 
or advised it.” ■ . ; a;-: ••’.bifr.mt'-'? 

The Clerk of the Crown was then ordered.to write to 
the Chief Secretary to inform the Government that their;/, 
letter had been received, but that the judges could j take 
no, notice thereof.” «<;,! i-Aws; 

Sir Charles Chambers went 'home, sickened, - and isoon- 
afterwards died. Sir John-Grant declared that the; Go-; 
vemment letter had killed his brother judge,' bub that; it s 
should not kill, him, and addressed himself with-increased:: 
energy to the conflict. Meanwhile,, Malcolm prepared-to- 
leave the Presidency. “ I start for Poonah to-night;” he,-; 
wrote to Lord William Bentinek, on the 7tLof October, • 
“ and, as I have horses on the road; T shall be in time-to e 
give orders to arrest the consequences .‘ of -to,-morrow’s:; 
proceedings in Court, which ; are- 'expected'to ibe;very- 
violent. They will no doubt direct an attachment against! ■ 
Pandoorung Itamchunder ; but when they findlthat' chief 
protected by military force, they will,' I should-- hope, '* 
stop, and not go' on with vain-efforts, to oppose-their 
constables-to: the troop's of Government.” y~' ; i n-uk/ 

The Court, however, did not sit until the lOtliiu-On' ■ 
that day, Sir John Grant took his seat upon the bench 
alone. From this time he was to fight the battle single- 
handed; and, right or wrong, lie fought it .with unflinchr 

* A circular letter was sent to all Government that no returns should in 
the Company’s judges and magistrates, future he made to writs of Habeas 
informing them of the resolution of Corpus similar to those recently issued. 
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ing. courage. A return to the writ was moved for by 
Mr. ilnvin, counsel for Moroo Ilagonath; but no return 
was forthcoming ; so motion was made for an attachment 
foi' disobedience: but this motion was refused. “I can¬ 
not grant it,” said Sir John Grant, “ but I will do all I 
can for you—I will issue another writ of Habeas Corpus 
(a JPIurws writ), with a heavy fine in case of disobe¬ 
dience.* The writ, with a penalty of 10,000 rupees, 
returnable immediately, was accordingly issued, and a 
constable was sent to Poonali, who openly declared that, 
if resisted by the civil Government, he had authority to 
call upon Sir Lionel Smith, who commanded the troops, 
to render him assistance. Six - Lionel, however 1 , was not 
the man to side with the lawyers in such a crisis. ■ It is 
reported, indeed, that he recommended, as the best solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, the breaking of the catclipole’s 
head. There were, however, no violent collisions. The 
writ was left at Eamchunder’s house, “ he being at home, 
and access to him denied; and every other means of 
communicating it to him, deemed nood service in such 
cases by law, was used."f But all was of no avail. He 
made no appearance, “being aided in his contempt, as 
appears, by the Government, the magistracy, and the 
military.” 

From Malcolm’s letters, written at this time to the 
Governor-General, the Chairman of the East India 
Company, and others, may be gathered the feelings with 
which he regarded the painful conflict. A few extracts 
will suffice: 


* “Tlic reason assigned far the lion to issr.e an attachment fcrdj'A' 
learned judge for adopting this course, thence to a writ of Hcltst 
iras that by the common law the Court extended to India."— t',V. 

cf King’s Bench could not grant an Al'-::r.U-G;-rrcl - 

attachment, except in term time: and X'-.v. 0 10. 1S2:.] 
he did not consider that SC Geo'. III. f Src-t-eh cf Sir Jehu 
(which enables a single jut:re in tax- 
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u October 19th, 1828.—I was a fool for coming to India at all, 
and this I have thought every day since I'landed. This battle 
with the judges has, I confess, half reconciled me to the folly I 
have committed, for it is a subject of vital importance to the em¬ 
pire. I have tried to deal some heavy blows at these costly and 
dangerous fabrics yclept Supreme Courts; but they are too essen¬ 
tial for the objects of power and patronage, and to feed the rising 
spirit of the age, for me or any man to prevail against them, Tory 
Ministers will continue to delight in appointing judges, and a free 
press in declaiming against Oriental tyranny, and the necessity of 
pure and disinterested lawyers to check misrule and oppression, 
through the dissemination of a knowledge of law and freedom, 
which, translated into Mahrattas, means litigation and sedition.” 

“ Poonah, October 21.—All the world here and at Madras (I have 
not yet heard from Bengal) are with me, except five or six. .... 
The opportunity of striking a blow at these Courts (the offspring 
of patronage) was given to me, and, to the utmost of my strength, 
I will inflict it. Barnwall will tell you how calm I have been 
throughout; and so I shall continue, though no man ever had 
such provocation.” 

u Poonah, October 21.—This has been, and continues to be, a 
hard fight; but I will not flinch—though deserted by those who 
ought to support me. Of this you shall hear more. But the 
continued and mischievous use of the King’s name, in contradis¬ 
tinction to that of the Company, from the Bench, has had some 
effect on Europeans as well as natives.” 

“ Dapooree, October 24.—I transmit a letter from the Clerk of 
the Crown to the Chief Secretary, with the answer and my 
minute. This answer was anticipated, of course. But the form 
of the application is to be added to a long catalogue of crimes, of 
which I am to be accused, in a letter to his Majesty, and informa¬ 
tion laid before the House of Lords of contempt and outrage. 
Such, says report, are the proceedings of Sir John Grant, who is 

now our sole judge.The gentlemen of the law speak of 

Iris intention to call upon officers in command of divisions to aid 
him in the execution of the law, on the ground of authority con¬ 
tained in the last clause of the charter. A wretch of a constable, 
with what they call a Pluries Habeas , stated publicly at Poonah, 
where he still is, that, if I refused him aid, he had instructions to 
call on Major-General Sir Lionel Smith for the support of troops. 
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This lias not yet been done, and probably never may; but your 
Lordship” (Lord William Bentinck) “ will enter at once into the 
danger of such appeals. The very mention of them is calculated, 
in a country like this, to break down all civil authority; and if I 
did not stand upon a rock, both on personal and public grounds, 
the neutrality and hesitation of the Commander-in-Chief might 
be attended with the worst effects.” 

In the mean while, both the Judge and the Governor 
were preparing to appeal to higher authority. Malcolm 
drew up a full statement of the case, collected all the 
documents bearing upon it, and sent a confidential friend 
(Major Barnwall) to England by the overland route, as 
the bearer of these communications, and the depositary, 
too, of much illustrative information, which might not be 
contained in them. At the same time the question was 
referred to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. The 
Judge was no less active and energetic. He drew up a 
long petition to the King, setting forth the injuries and 
indignities which had been inflicted on his Majesty’s 
Court, and soliciting due protection and redress for the 
outraged majesty of British law. A copy of this petition 
was forwarded by the Clerk of the Crown to Sir John 
Malcolm, who drew up a minute in reply, dated the 30th 
of November. On the 9 th of the following January, an 
answer was received to the reference made to Bengal, 
from which it appeared that it was the opinion of all 
the Company’s law officers at that Presidency that the 
Supreme Court had no legal right to the jurisdiction 
claimed by the Bombay judges. 

It need not be said that these dissensions created con¬ 
siderable excitement from one end of the-Presidency to 
the other. The European community, for the most part, 
sided in opinion with the Government. The exceptions 
were principally lawyers; and the lawyers occupied some 
of the local journals. Those were days when the Press 
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was practically only half.emancipated, and legally not at 
all. The free expression,. ,of. public,;opinion depended 
upon the will ; of the i .Governor., 7 To, the, free expression 
of public opinion,on such; a,,subject, as .was,-,then, under 
dispute, it is probable that ,Sir J.ohn Malcolm would not 
have .objected. But he knew that the local, journals were 
little likely to contain, any thing beyond :a free .expression 
of the opinions of an interested; class., , The, Jawyersrof 
the Indian Presidencies .have been, at-all times, as ready 
with their pens as with their.tongues. . Among them have 
been many able, .enlightened,.and,honorable men;;, and I 
believe, that; the. cause .of i truth, ,of .freedom, 'and; of igood 
government, has benefited;much..by thefr .utterances jin 
public assemblies, and through,ftlie, public.press.;,! But 
upon the conflict of the King’s and • Company’s .Courts .it 
is hardly to be expected that they .should'declare .them¬ 
selves without prejudice,,or passionand, they r ,are ,the 
worst possible exponents of the opinions s and t feelings of 
the natives, of India. Malcolm felt that much evil might 
result from the public discussion of the ,,questiont at. issue 
between Government ,and the Courts, in the then,{ex¬ 
cited ; state; of the settlement. He; sought, therefore,, .to 
limit .this discussion, but in? ,a: manner which appeal’s; to 
me to have been the least arbitrary and; offensive -that 
could have been adopted. He caused'a notification to 
be published in the Gazette , prohibiting all servants.,of 
Government from publishing in the newspapers articles 
and letters bearing upon the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court. He might at this time have. “ deported” .any 
editor or contributor, by a stroke of his pen. 

By the civil members of Government—Mr. Bonier and 
Mr. SpaiTOw—Malcolm was honestly supported. But of 
the assistance he was likely to derive from the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief, Sir Thomas Bradford,; fie soon began 
to entertain some doubts. The King’s name is a tower 
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of ktren'gthu^ The •CdMiiidiMei‘-in-(bhief,' ah olcT King’s 
Official^ tthough' at first' ' disposed 1 ’td support Ms colleague, 

ft* itu_Ti trii! j ' j ■ i ij_ 


lie 1 bbgan'to tHfd‘His sails’; 'afidyas'it thickened, lie veered 
round,, 1 ahdMalcblm thought' at one time, that'lie would 
Openly" support tire 1 'authority of the Court, and bring the 
King’s (. troops'lo its 1 aid: Had he‘ done so, 1 a -frightful 
calamity might have ensued, aiid Malcolm was resolute 
to J aVert'it. He 'made tip hi's'mind to exercise; in such an 
extremity, the' authority vested in him by the law, and to 
deport tlie Conimander-in-Cliief as he would deport any 
“‘free 1 merchant” in thie country.' ii: ' ■ ' ' J ;, ' : • 

: ■ 1 'There whs lib ‘ need, 'however, to proceed to any such 
extremity—Ueither 1 the'n, nor at a later : period. ’ The 
Winter of : 1828-29‘saw ’something of a-lull in the conflict. 
Tlie Court was not Sitting. Nothing could be done till 
it remssethbled. ‘Sir'John Malcolm was making a tour 
through the outlying provinces and the adjacent native 
states'6f J Western India. He Visited Sattarah, Beejapore, 
Belgauin, Ivolaporet and other celebrated places, and 
towards the : end of January returned to the Preside nc}-. 


About ithe'saine time—that is, on the 25tli of Januaiy 
nniSir -John Grant opened the Sessions at Bombay. A 
month 1 afterwards, Moroo ■Ragohath’s counsel nioVed for 
the return to the iPluHes' writ, which had been issued in 
October, and, no return being made, moved for an attach¬ 
ment; against Pandoorinig Eamchunder. The attach¬ 
ment was granted, but, as the eotemporary records assert, 
“ with a little hesitation.” Orders ’ were issued that it 
’should 1 be addressed to the Governor in Council, to 
enable the civil; authorities to execute it, if they pleased, 
through the agency of some.person or persons selected by 
themselves. But there‘could have been little real ex¬ 
pectation that the Government would submit themselves 
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Id any such compromise. An answer war. .vut ban!;, re¬ 
ferring Sir John Grant to the letter of the Hi/1 of October, 
and stating that there was no intention to swerve from 
the* resolution therein expressed, except under the orders 
of the superior authorities to whom the question had been 
referred. 

But as Sir .John Malcolm was resolute, so also war 
Sir John Grant. On the 1st of April, being the first 
day of the second session of 1829, the Judge, in a long 
speech, announced his resolution to close the Court. 
And for a time the Court was closed. It was an extreme 
measure—a public scandal pregnant with evil—calcu¬ 
lated to have the worst possible effect upon the native 
mind. But it did not intimidate Malcolm. It was a 
proceeding, indeed, for which he was prepared. Jt had 
been hinted at in an earlier stage of the conflict, and he 
knew that at any time it might be resorted to, as a last 
despairing effort on the pari of the incensed Judge. 

A measure of such public significance as this called for 
a counter-movement on the part of Government equally 
demonstrative and notorious. On the 7th of April, 0 
therefore, Malcolm issued a proclamation, stating the 
regret of the Governor in Council that the Judge had 
thought it necessary to suspend the functions of the 
Court, and pledging the Government to use its utmost 
endeavours to protect the persons and property of the 


~ At ttic beginning of the month, 
Malcolm was at the Mnliabulcslmr 
Hills, when lie wrote on the •1th to 
Lord William Bentinck : “I came to 
this fine climate to escape the hot sea¬ 
son; and was enjoying a temperature 
never exceeding 75°, and requiring 
blankets at night, when called by my 
colleagues to Bombay on the strange 
occurrence of Sir John Grant’s shutting 
the doors of his Majesty’s Court—on 
wlial grounds your Lordship will sec 
by the public papers, and by those 


documents which will he sent by our 
Secretary. . . . This last measure 
of Sir Jf Grant’s is so far good, that it 
must compel the home authorities, 
however reluctantly, to come to some 
decision. . . . * But I will plague 
your Lordship no more about judges; 
and end with an assurance that, under 
all circumstances, I shall preserve my 
temper, and walk with an undcriating 
and firm step in the open, plain path of 
public duly.” 
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inhabitants of Bombay. Sir John Grant declared that 
this was “ a misrepresentation of the step taken by the 
Supreme Court in the painful circumstances wherein the 
conduct of the Governor and Council had placed it,” in 
as much as that the Court had not suspended its func¬ 
tions, but had only adjourned.* The point is of little 
consequence. Both the Governor and the Judge had 
addressed the Supreme Government at Calcutta. But 
the decision of that authority was only of temporary im¬ 
portance, for an answer was shortly expected from Eng¬ 
land—an answer which the Supreme Government said 
would put an end “ to such conflicts of authority, and to 
a state of things most discreditable to the character, and 
most injurious to the interests, of the British administra¬ 
tion in India.”f 

And soon the expected answer arrived ; first in a pri¬ 
vate form—in a letter from the President of the India 
Board, which gave Malcolm full assurance of the larger offi¬ 
cial support he was about to receive. Lord Ellenborough 
had by this time succeeded to the chief seat at the Board 
of Control. A man of quick decision and prompt action, 
he was not one to hesitate about the merits of the case, 
or to be slow in the expression of the opinions he had 
formed. It is a signal merit in a statesman to appreciate 
the effects of timely encouragement and support upon the 
inferior authorities and agencies over which he presides, 


* Sir Jolm Grant stated on the 1st 
of April, that the Court had “ceased 
on all its sides,” which was very like a 
suspension of its functions. 

f The Supreme Government, whilst 
declaring that there was little occasion, 
in the near prospect of a decision from 
home, for them to enter upon a de¬ 
tailed expression of their opinions, said: 
“ We can have no difficulty, at the same 
time, in expressing our entire concur¬ 
rence in the view you have taken 


of the great evils arising out of the 
unlimited jurisdiction, as assumed and 
exercised by the Supreme Court at 
Bombay. We believe, as advised by 
the experienced lawyers whom we have 
consulted, that this extension of their 
ower by construction, as it is termed, 
as been recently introduced and is 
contrary to usage, and is evidently_ op¬ 
posed to the intention of the Legisla¬ 
ture.” 
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and to give practical expression to this appreciation in a 
hearty, demonstrative manner. Caution, doubtless, is a 
good thing. But it is the curse of English statesmanship 
to be cautious in the wrong place and at the wrong time. 
A little more seasonable impulsiveness would not mar 
the efFicienc}’- of our administrative system. At all events, 
when Lord Ellenborougli wrote the following letter to 
the Bombay Governor, with whom he had no personal 
acquaintance, he said precisely that which was best cal¬ 
culated to encourage and to strengthen a man of Mal¬ 
colm’s character and temperament.* 

noun ELLliNBOROtTGH TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

India Board, Feb. 21, 1829. 

Sir, — I had not intended to write to you until I could commu¬ 
nicate to you the opinion of the law officers of the Crown upon 
the difference which appears by your letters to have taken 
place between you and the Supreme Court of Bombay; but the 
Chairs have just informed me that they write to you by a vessel 
which sails to-day, and I am unwilling that you should not receive 
a letter from me at the same time. 

I believe there is but one opinion in this country as to the con¬ 
duct of the Supreme Court. Their law is considered bad law; but 
then, errors in matters of law are nothing in comparison with 
those they have committed in the tenor of their speeches from 
the bench. 

This is no mere speculation or sions alone could bare made him write 
conjecture. See what Malcolm himself in so familiar a tone of friendship; 
said on the subject: " Independent of and Hose only who have served their 
the substances of tliis communication, country in remote stations can judge the 
there was in those very expressions difference of feeling between what such a 
which have been most carped at, what communication is calculated to inspire, 
conveyed to my mind the fullest re- and one of a more cold, guarded, and 
liance upon the firmness and decision official character. The latter may save 
of the Indian Minister. With Lord a Minister from the effects of the in- 
Ellenborough I was personally un- discretion of others; but it will never 
acquainted. I received his letter, animate public officers to that zealous 
therefore, as far as the expression and bold execution of their duty which 
went, as a kind proof of the impres- is produced by cordial and unreserved 
sions lie had formed of my private communication with their superiors.” 
and public character. These impres- 
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.Hadi.Sir-. 1 Charles Chambers lived, I think he must have been 
displaced. Sir J. P. Grant seems ,to have confined himself more 
strictly ,to a legal argument. He may have been led by his 
coaxing chief. Still there is much to censure in his conduct, and 
althoughT think it will probably not be considered necessary to 
recall him,’his'case is by no means decided upon. I am to have 
some conversation upon it with the Chancellor in a few days. 

We are so much occupied with the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill;at present, that we have little time for other matters, however 
important. To this circumstance must be attributed the delay 
which has occurred on the part of the law officers. There was 
none in sending the case to them. 

In the mean time the King has, on my recommendation, made 
your Advocate-General, Mr. Dewar, Chief Justice. I advised 
this appointment because that gentleman appears to have shown 
ability and discretion during the late conflict with the Supreme 
Court, because he appears to take a right view of the law, and to 
be on terms of confidence with you. I thought that the putting 
him over Sir John Grant’s head -would do more to rectify public 
opinion than any other measure I could at once adopt; and yon 
have him in “action” two months sooner than you would have 
any man sent from hence. 

I hope this arrangement will be satisfactory to you. 

The Puisne Judge appointed in the room of Sir Charles 
Chambers is Mr. William Seymour, of the Chancery Bar. The 
Lord Chancellor has a very good opinion of him, and generally, I 
think, he appeared to have higher claims to the situation than any 
other candidate. He is a gentleman in his manners, and a man of 
a cultivated mind. He seems to have right notions of his dutj-, 
and of the law which has been so strangely misinterpreted. He 
will rather support the Government, than use the authority of the 
Supreme Court as a means of raising an Opposition. At least, if he 
is not all this, I have been deceived in him. He will embark in 
less than two months. He will probably be knighted before he 
sails, and as it will not be right that the Chief Justice alone 
should not be knighted, we must consider in what manner that 
•can be best effected. I believe it maybe done by patent; but my 
present idea is to empower you as Governor to confer the honor 
of knighthood upon Mr. Dewar. This will evidently place the 
vol. n. • 2 m 
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Governmentabovothe. Court; it -will mark you. out as the King’s 
representative. . You: may make the ceremony as imposing' as 
you please;.tlie more so thebetter, and ask'the Rajah of Sattarah 
to come-and see it. I. have .written to-the Heralds’ Office- to know 
if: thcrthing could.be. so-done according to precedent., 

It is as yet undecided;, the law officers: not having yet.given. 
their opinions as to tlie law,, whether a declaratory Act will be 
required. Perhaps the opinions of tlie law officers, and those 
which I may obtain of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief. 
Justice, may be sufficient- to induce Sir J. Grant to revise his; 
notions of law—at: any rate;, no-more mischief can happen, as he 
will be like a wild elephant led away, between two tame ones. As 
we may- not.impossibly, renew, the Charter, next, year,\w r e may take 
that opportunity of rectifying the expressions of the Act: of Par¬ 
liament, should they require it. Many persons think.it would be 
inexpedient to open a discussion oh. Indian matters this year, if it 
could be avoided.. But, as I told you, no decision is yet come. to. 

You willisee that there, is no intention of deserting you. You 
have-acted with much: firmness-and. prudence.- Lentirely agree in 
the view-you have expressed of the dangerous consequences:which 
would result from the extension: beyond- the- limits- of the Presi¬ 
dency of the powers claimed by the Supreme-Court. 

Orders have been, given for expediting: the. patent, of Chief 
Justice.. 

It is with deep regret' that I have learned that: the Company 
and the- country are so soon to- lose- your, services in India;. I 
would- not- ask. you: to stay one hour to the danger of your 
valuable life; but 1 am. confident- you will, stay till, you have 
established the-authority of the Government in the: opinion-of the 
natives.. I trust, indeed, that the unbending.firmness you: have 
displayed will have-prevented much of the. 1 evil which: might have 
heen-expected to follow from-the conduct of the Judges. 

I feel.satisfied that you: will, act with the- same firmness-under 
all circumstances, and,.at-the same time,.with moderation and dis¬ 
cretion.. You may thus.depend upon the-support of the Board.of 
Control.while-Ihave the.honor of presiding over it.. 

Lliave the. honor to -be, Sir,.your, very obedient servant, 

Ellenbokough. 

r am going to send you a very excellent new bishop whenever 
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Dr, James resigns—Mr.. J. M..Turner. The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and, indeed,.all.the bishops I have 
seen, are quite satisfied that Mr. Turner is as fit a man as could, 
have been selected. He will be . mild and firm. He is a very 
good'and pious man, without worldly notions, and’really devoted 
to his high calling; 

This letter rejoiced Malcolm’s heart. I have written: 
to little purpose if. I have not shown- thafrliewas a man 
of very small reserve—open always, free of’speech, and 1 
above- the littleness., of., official mystification;. When;, 
tlierefore, lie received this memorable-, epistle,- which- if 
Ire had worded it liimself could not have been more : in 
consonance with his wishes, lie,, at bis breakfast-table, 
proclaimed, with characteristic communicativeness, the- 
triumph it announced; But he did not, as has-been: fre¬ 
quently stated,, read the letter aloud. He, however,, 
sent, two copies- of the- document to Calcutta. He sent 
one to Lord William Bentinck; he sent another to Mr. 
Bar, who had been Chief: Secretary" at Bombay, and: 
who; was- then on a- special! mission: in; Bengal.. One: of 
these copies—or a copy of one of. these: copies—was: 
communicated to the Bengal JELurlcarn , the leading 
journal of the Presidency, and published in the columns 
of that paper.. 

The publication of ' such a letter at such a time, we. 
may be 1 sure, created.no small sensation at. Calcutta. It 
was eagerly, commented on by the. Press; discussed by 
the European inhabitants of the settlement, and by the; 
higher- class of natives, who had regarded the- struggle- 
between the Government and the law officers-of Bombay' 
with.a sort of wondering curiosity, which sought expla¬ 
nations of the real meaning of the letter. The lawyer 
bitter before, assailed .Malcolm with., increased acerriy- 
whilst: others,, chuckling over the. contents, of theTscrsr. 
and inwardly rejoicing in its publication, shook 

2 m 2 
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heads with outward gravity, and-condemned the indiscre¬ 
tion of communicating such a letter to the Press. Some 
talked of breaches of confidence, and censured Malcolm 
himself for distributing copies of a private letter; and in 
the midst of all this discussion, Lord Ellenborough, of 
whom little before had been known in India, suddenly 
became famous. 

In due course, intelligence of this untoward publica¬ 
tion reached Malcolm, who was then residing at Da- 
pooree. Wholly unexpected as it was, it sorely distressed 
him. He had never dreamt of any one divulging to the 
outside public, much less of printing in a newspaper, 
what had been confidentially communicated only to one 
or two private friends. It was altogether a grievous 
abatement from the satisfaction, which he had derived 
from the support of his proceedings by the authorities at 
home. What he felt on the subject—how anxious he 
was to explain his own conduct and motives—may be 
gathered from a long private letter which he wrote to 
Lord William Bentinck on the 2nd of July, from which 
the following passages are taken: 

“To three causes—to the strong and united feelings and 
opinions of the Court of Directors; to the knowledge of India 
and the decision of the Duke of Wellington; and to the prompt, 
high-spirited, and able proceedings of the President of the Board 
of Control—is to be ascribed this important victory, which I have 
told Lord Ellenborough (and your Lordship will be satisfied I 
have told him truly) will, if followed up to completion, place his 
name above all his predecessors at the India Board. Amid the 
feelings of satisfaction with which I refer to this subject, I have 
suffered much personal annoyance from the publicity which has 
been given to Lord Ellenborough’s private letter of the 21st of 
February. Though fully aware of the confidential nature of all 
correspondence between a Governor and the President of the 
India Board, I thought it a duty to send a copy- of. it and other 
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entitle me to your-pardon for:my indiscretion in trusting to any 
one a copy of your letter; but I certainly thought, previous to 
this discussion, that it was impossible that a copy of it should 
pass from the hands into which it was committed by me’into 
those through which it lias reached a public newspaper. I . am 
3 r et to learn bow this lias occurred; but from late letters from 
Calcutta, I consider the state of society in that city to be such, 
that I can believe any means to be resorted to by democratic fac¬ 
tions and discontented men to serve their ends, or promote in:the 
slightest maipicr their views of changing the whole system of 
Indian government. The government of no part of India, and 
least of all Bengal, will hear a lax rein. Lord William Bentinck 
.has had many difficulties to meet; and I should hope, from a letter 
I have just received from him, that these arc not to be conquered 
by any but the firmest and most decided measures.” 

To this apology Lord Ellenboroitgh sent hack the 
following manly letter: 

LORD ELLENBOROTJGII TO SIR TOUR MALCOLM. 

India Board, Dee. 18, IS29. 

Sin,—Pray do not allow yourself to feel the least annoyance at 
the circumstance of one of my private letters to } f ou having been 
copied and made public by some dishonorable man. That there 
should exist such a man in a situation, which could entitle him to 
a confidential communication, is much to he regretted; blit for 
myself I care nothing, being prepared to defend against all comers 
everything I,have written to you. 

Of the letter of the 21st of February I can find no copy; butno 
matter. I know I can have wiitten nothing I cannot defend. 

: I do not regret the freedom with which I have on all occasions 
expressed myself in writing to you. A letter should be written 
conversation, and it is quite impossible that the public business 
should be well conducted if those who are associated as you and I 
are in its conduct, do-not at once-communicate with-all -the : free- 
.dom of long-established friendship. 

I know no higher title to public and private confidence than 
that .which you exhibit in the .tried service .of manyyears. 
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I assure you that tire circumstance of there having been found 
one base mnnln India will not diminish the freedom with which 
I shall at all times communicate with as honorable a man as ever 
illustrated the public service. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Ellenborotjgh. 

I do not know tliat there is any need to write further 
of this matter. Some, ^doubtless, will continue to think 
that there was a want of official caution on the part of 
Lord Ellenborough, and of official reticence on the part 
of Sir,John Malcolm. Perhaps there was. They were 
neither of them nffen with the stamp of a very strongly- 
marked -and .clearly-defined officialism upon them. . I 
doubt, however, whether the world will think any the 
worse of them for the part which they bore in the - event, 
the details of which are here revived. But .there is 
little to he said iu defence of the person who communi¬ 
cated the letter to the Press—nothing, if .that .person 
was, as Malcolm believed, one who many year’s before 
had received signal favors from him, and gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged them. I hope, however, that in this, the 
Bombay Governor was mistaken. 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington about this painful 
circumstance, Malcolm said that the Duke, who a quarter 
of .a century before .had personally known India, would 
wonder bow any such letter could have appeared in an 
Indian newspaper. But he added, “rimes, are changed;” 
and he expressed his belief that Lord William Bentinck 
had .acted unwisely in mot laying a restraining hand upon 
the stripling impulses of a half-emancipatecLPress. Lord 
William Bentinck knew better. He knew that in such 
-a state of society— : good :or bad, as had then arisen in 
the Indian Presidencies—a free Press'must have its r y 55 - 
Ho man was ever more vilified by the Indian-Prsss •- tt2n 
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Lord William Bentinck. Yet Ho man was ever more 
indebted to it, or more freely acknowledged the debt. 

Malcolm did all that he could do to prevent the dis¬ 
semination in Bombay of the contents of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s letter; but this, it need not be said, was little. 
The annoyance at the time was great, but it passed over, 
and he turned aside from the contemplation of this acci¬ 
dent to the more cheering results of the great struggle 
with the Supreme Court. The home authorities had 
appointed Mr. Dewar, who, acting as Advocate-General, 

. had stood by Malcolm throughout the entire contest, to 
be Chief Justice of Bombay. This "alone was a signal 
triumph. There was, however, some delay in, forwarding 
the new Judge’s patent; and in the mean -while Sir John 
Grant showed little inclination to lower the pretensions 
' of the Court.* But the conflict now was nearly at an 
end. The question had been referred to the Privy 
Council;f and their judgment was as decisive in its cha¬ 
racter as it was in its effect. It ran in the following 
words: 


“ That the writs of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the 


two cases referred to in the said 


s On the 18tli of July, Malcolm 
wrote from Dapooree, saying : “ Sir 
John Grant has issued a habeas ad tes¬ 
tificandum addressed to Paudoorung 
Ramchunder to bring up his ward 
Moroo Ragonath as a witness in an 
approaching trial. We might, as our 
legal adviser informs us, evade this 
procedure; but that we have not done. 
No return will be made. To act other¬ 
wise, would be a course at once incon¬ 
sistent and undignified for the Civil 
Government, after what has passed, to 
purnc. The natives of our provinces 
can make, as I have publicly stated, 
no distinction between a habeas ad 


petition. 

subjiciendum and a habeas ad testifican¬ 
dum; and see in those recurring writs 
nothing but recurring efforts to bring 
Pandoorung Ramchunder and Moroo 
Ragonath under the jurisdiction of 
the Court, in direct opposition to the 
Government of the country.” 

f The Privy Councillors present • 
were Lord Lyndhurst (Lord Chan¬ 
cellor), Lord Ellenborough, _ Lord 
Tenterdcn, Sir John Nichol, Sir John 
Beckett, Mr. Wynne, Chief Baron 
Alexander, Ciiief Justice Best, Sir 
Christopher Eobinson, Mr. Courtnay, 
and Mr. Hobhouse. 
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“ That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
writ of habeas corpus , except when directed either to a person re¬ 
sident within those local limits wherein such court has a general 
jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who is per¬ 
sonally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

“ That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
writ of habeas corpus to the gaoler or officer of a native court as 
such officer, the Supremo Court having no power to discharge 
persons imprisoned under the authority of a native court. 

“ That the Supreme Courtis bound to notice the jurisdiction of 
the native court, without having the same specially set forth in the 
return to a writ of habeas corpus.” 

What remains of this story may be told with unmixed 
satisfaction. I believe that it was not in Malcolm’s 
nature to cherish unkindly feelings towards any hu¬ 
man being. When the first heats of the conflict were 
over, there was no stronger feeling within him than a 
lively hope that the battle might not result in any per¬ 
manent injury to his antagonist. I do not doubt, in¬ 
deed, that throughout the whole of the struggle he enter¬ 
tained a secret admiration for the resolute courage, which 
Sir John Grant evinced in every stage of the affray. And 
I know that he felt that there were great allowances to 
be made for the Judge. Right- or wrong, the conduct of 
a man who stands up boldly for his order will evoke the 
sympathies of all generous minds. I have heard one of 
the first of living soldiers justify a. measure of a very 
questionable character upon the grounds that he deemed 
it right “ to stand up for his cloth.” There are cloths of 
different color. And a lawyer may stand up for his as 
honestly as a soldier or a statesman. It would have been 
very much unlike Malcolm not to have sought to ex¬ 
tenuate the intemperate conduct of the Judge by a re¬ 
ference to the position in which he was placed. I ex- 
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pected, therefore, to'find amonghis papers such -letters as 
the following, and there are others 'of the'same ‘type: 

SIR'JOHN ’MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Malcolm Peyt, June 7, 1829. 

.My dear Duke op Wellington; —I have just heard of 
your complete approbation of my conduct in our recent disputes 
with the Supreme Court. The hopes I entertained from your 
knowledge of the scene, your judgment and decision, have been 
more than fulfilled. The appointment of our Advocate-General 
to preside on the Tench was a.masterstroke. . .It is a proclamation 
to white and black of your sentiments; and.the comparative youth 
and short standing at the Bar of the man you have thus elevated, 
adds rto .the :salutary impression which .this act must make on all 
ranks and classes in India. Mr.JDowar, -Irpledge myself, will do 
honor to .those who placed him in this high situation. The late 
struggle has shown he is a good lawyer. I know him to be 
a perfect gentleman, possessed of excellent temper and sound 
judgment. 

I must on this occasion repeat my hope that none <of his acts 
(not-even shutting up the Court) should lead to the recall of Sir 
John Grant. .Though.I am sorry .for .this gentleman—and. more 
so .that his .violence rshould have hazarded distress to .him . and his 
fine family—I state what I now do from .no maudlin feeling of 
pity. The cause must be injured by visiting the defects of the 
system upon individuals. Sir John Grant came new to the 
scene. He assumed the tone and temper of his associates on the 
bench; and when they died, the very-feeling that lie had to sup- 
port their opinions, to maintain the dignity of the Court on his 
own shoulders, was calculated to make iiim act in extreme. This 
I take to be the position in which he has been .hitherto placed. 
If, instead of confessing conscientious error, lie places himself in 
opposition to the first law authorities in England, he will evidently 
be an impracticable man ; and the harmony between the Court in 
which he is a judge and the Government will demand his being 
removed. 

I leave this fine climate in a few days for Bombay. T'return 
to the Deccan, where I-have some work ; after which I shall-tra¬ 
verse during the cold weather the countries of Cutch, Kattywar, 
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and Baroda, wlicn I return to Bombay, and prepare formy de¬ 
parture to England at.tlie end of 1830. .This is my present plan, 
■which will not be.altered unless.my .health.fails, or you ..express a 
wish for my return, to .give .aid in- the .approaching discussions 
about India; or unless, after you have .vanquished the Brunswick 
clubs, you quarrel with your fme-waisted friend Nicholas, and want 
me to raise and lead my friends the barbarians of Persia against the 
half-civilised-friends of the North! 

1 have written to Lord Ellcnborough about a successor: he - will 
show you what I have said. It is with me a very anxious subject: 
for though I .expect to do much, this Presidency will, for. some 
years, require an.able and experienced ruler. Mr. Jenkins, who 
will, probably, be among the candidates, tells me he has hopes you 
mean to make him a baronet. He has been very ill used, and, 
though as much distinguished as any of us, he is the only unre- 
mardedanan for deeds done in 1817 and 1818 ! 

Though I refer to the events of that period with pleasure, I am 
satisfied that -the victory I .have mow (.through your prompt and 
noble support) obtained, though mot so brilliant, is in its result 
more Important than twenty successful battles! And believe me, 
you have done more on .this occasion to elevate your fame,. as 
associated with the permanent prosperity of this country, than 
you did (great as they were) by your military achievements in the 
glorious years of 1803 and 1804. 

You will judge, from knowing my sentiments, with what feelings 
I anticipate your success in giving peace to the country of your 
birth. What a consummation to your labors, if you , add, as I 
have no-doubt you will, the .settlement of this wondrous empire! 
You should cease from .all .other toil, except-shooting pheasants; 
and in that, at least, I hope to join you. 

' Believe me, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

.John Malcolm. 

The contest, :at this time, was not at an end. It has 
been said that .there was .some .delay ..in forwarding , Sir 
James Dewar’s ^patent, . and that Sir John Grant availed 
himself of .the interval of Independence to uphold with 
■undiminished energy the pretensions of the Bench. I need 
not dwell upon the closing scenes iof this painful struggle- 
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It is more pleasant to relate that, before the end of the 
year, the two Scotch knights had ceased to stand aloof 
from each other. Mutual friends stepped in and encou¬ 
raged explanations which were satisfactory to both. Sir 
John Grant acknowledged, with a manly frankness which 
did him honor, that his most intimate friends in England 
thought that the letter he had written to Sir John Mal¬ 
colm was couched in more intemperate language than 
the circumstances of the case called for or warranted/" 
And Malcolm, on his part, declared, what indeed he had 
said from the beginning, that so far from the letter of 
the Government to Sir C. Chambers and Sir J. Grant 
being intended to convey personal offence, it was the 
anxious desire of the Governor and his colleagues “ to 
render it as respectful as possible, consistently with the 
plain expression of the information regarding the resolu¬ 
tions which they deemed it their public duty to convey 
to his Majesty's judges, and that the most remote idea of 
giving offence to them in their public or private capacity 
was never entertained.” The wounds were, therefore, 
healed; but it must be added that the scars remained for 
evermore. 

I gladly turn to other matters. This contest with the 
Supreme Court has necessarily formed a conspicuous 
feature in the narrative of Malcolm’s government of 
Bombay; but, after all, it was but an episode, and even 
when in the very thickest of the conflict it did not occupy 


* My lettev to Sir Jolm Malcolm,” have done so, and if I could have con- 
lie wrote to Colonel Smith, “ and his suited them at the time, I should have 
answer, I have communicated to four done so. My son writes me also that 
of my private and most intimate friends he thinks my letter had too much of 
in England, desiring their opinion of. irritation in the style of it. Now, of 
my letter. My son has communicated these matters others are better judges 
it to me. They wish I had not written than I. I did not mean to say anything 
it, but had subdued my private feel- in my letter that should give offence; 
ings, and treated the matter as entirely my intention was to express offence 
public. This is just; their opinion —private offence, as I thought, justly 
is sufficient to convince me that I might taken.” 
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his mind to the exclusion of other subjects connected 
with his administration. He was continually, indeed, 
moving from point to point, visiting the outskirts of the 
Presidency and the Native States of Western India, and 
busying himself with affairs both of domestic and foreign 
policy. Towards the end of the year (1829) he em¬ 
barked on board the Enterprise steamer for Guzeraf, 
anxious to visit the Court of the Guickowar, and to 
investigate for himself the troubled politics of Baroda. 
From Baroda he proceeded to Kattywar, and thence to ! 
Cutch, the head-quarters of the Jarijali Rajpoots and j 
the hotbed of infanticide. There he assembled all the • 
ministers and chiefs of the Principality, and eagerly ad¬ 
jured them to abandon this horrid custom, and to free 
themselves from a reproach which cut them off from the : 
sympathy of all civilised states. “From the'first of our 
connexion with Cutch,” he said, “ its abolition lias been 
a subject of most anxious solicitude. The hope of effect¬ 
ing it was recognised as a motive for the alliance, and 
engagements have been entered into by Jarijali chiefs, 
which I fear have been little respected. I know the 
difficulty of persuading men to abandon this practice, 
however abhorrent to nature; but, believe me, you will 
hazard by the continuance of infanticide the protection 
of the British Government; for the crime is held in such 
detestation in England that the nation will not be long 
reconciled to intimate friendship with a race of men by 
whom it continues to be perpetrated in direct breach of 
their promises and engagements.” * 

This tour to the westward Malcolm greatly enjoyed. 
He was in excellent health; active as in the best days of 
his youth; as fond of sport, and as successful in the field 
as ever. “ We have had fine sport,” he wrote from 

!S Malcolm’s "Government of India” (1S33), for which see also an account 
of the politics of Baroda. 
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Hatty, war, on tile 7.tli of March... “Thirty-one hogs slain 
in the last two days by the spears' of our partyand I 
have had an opportunity of showing the boys that his 
honor’s dart is as sure and as deadly as.the best of them.” 
“1.am just returned fronrCutch,” he wrote to Mr. Clive, 
at the-beginning of April, “ in. high- healthj having, be¬ 
sides the inspection of our western, frontier, and. the' 
revision of establishments,, had glorious hunting and 
shooting — wild hogs,, elks,, deer, foxes, hares,, black: 
partridges, and quails, almost to a surfeit.. It has been a 
great treat. I know not how I. shall, reconcile myself to 
your tame proceedings.” 

On the 2nd of April, Malcolm was again at Bombay. 
“ I have finished,” he wrote, “ a most interesting tour of 
inspection of our western frontiers from our most eastern 
station of Hursoolee- to Bhooj.”* “ My tour,” he said, 
in another letter,; “has been, one of minute personal 
inspection into every department, and the result will be, 

I trust,- reforms that must produce considerable diminu¬ 
tion of expenditure.. I could have effected little without 
personally visiting, every station. It is by these visits 
alone- that I have been enabled to direct, economy to 
proper, objects.” “ The six ox. seven months I have yet. 

* Malcolm was very strongly of opi- vemor, when he visits the provinces, 
nion that these tours were of primal, the head of the Government. The 
importance to the State : “ A Go- timid acquire confidence, and the tur- 
vernor of Bombay,” he wrote, “ can- bulent are checked by his presence, 
not, in my opinion, perform his duty ... . He sees and.remedies abuses on. 
without frequently visiting the pro- the spot, and judges iu person of the 
vinces. These visits have been at- value of proposed improvements. It 
tended with considerable expense; but. is by such visits, also, that he can best 
no cost that can he incurred will hear, determine on measures of economy, and 
any comparison to the benefit produced- prevent useless expenditure in every 
by such circuits. They give life and department.. The extraordinary aa- 
animation to all classes; they are a vances made in almost every branch of 
check upon bad conduct,, and an en- the Government;.by my-predecessor, 
couragement to good. The natives of Mr. Elpliinstone, are much to be im- 
India refer everything to- persons, puted to his having passed so much of 
They are slow to understand the ab- his time in the provinces .”—[Minute 
stract excellence of our system- of of November 30, 1830.-] 
government. They see in the Go- 
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to stay;” lie wrote to tlie Duke ofiWelliugton,, “ will be 
devoted::to. the:.winding/ up o£ my government,, and. I 
sliall leave this .in* a:.steam-vessel, about: the: end: of the 
year, and see yon,. X hope, in February, in as good, if hot 
better,-, health: than, when L left you.!’.' “ I remain: here 
four days,” he' wrote-from'Bombay,, omthe:20th: of: April; 
“’to give my grand'/efe on theEingls birthday; and then 
to the hills;, which I shall: reach in little more; than 
twenty-five hours, and change the: thermometer:twenty- 
five degrees. My labor continues incessant,., and will to 
the last day of my stay.”*' 

In the fine cool climate- of the Mahabuleshwur hills 
Malcolm prosecuted his work in high, health, and in good- 
spirits engendered by the thought of his approaching 
return to England..! The new Gommander-in-Chief, 
Sir- Sydney Beckwith; the Chief Secretary; and nearly 
the -whole of the Staff, were-there also ;, so: both in his 
public and:his private relations he. was well supported, by 
his friends. In the natural charms of the place itself 
there was: sufficient to exhilarate a man of Malcolm’s 
impressible nature. “T must,” he wrote to Sir-Walter 
Scott, on the 15th of May, “ if not. bom an enthusiast, 
be rendered one by my present position. I write by-the 
light of a window through winch, horn an . elevation of 


* In this letter, to his hanker, Sir you have denied me even the open 
John Lubbock, Malcolm says: “ IfT compliment of a provisional appomt- 
paid one per cent, of the attention to ment. I should, however, thank you, 
my private concerns that I have to the for it has extinguished every ember of 
public, what a rich fellow-1 should have ambition to remain in public employ; 
been!” and I look to nothing but the enjoy- 

j How eagerly he looked forward ment, for a few remaining years, of my 
to his approaching emancipation, family and my country. I literally 
may be. gathered from the following count every day that passes of my short 
passage in a letter written a few- period of stay in India; and yet my 
months before: “You will be over- anxiety to place this Government upon 
whelmed with accounts from the a proper footing makes eveiy dav a 
muddy shores of the Hooghly. Good fight with one person or another: to r 
God! what.would Lnot have given for men.cannot. bear, the reform of 
two years of open, direct, and nncom- usages, even when they arc inaispe— 
promising rule in that quarter.. But sable.”— [November 12, 
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4700 feet, I have a fine view of the sea—looking over 
what those, 3000 feet below, call high mountains. . The 
air in this hottest of our months is sucli as to give a 
spring to both body and soul, and were it not for my 
occupation and absence from those I love, I could be 
content to dwell amid such scenes as those by which I 
am surrounded, for the remainder of my existence. But 
I am toiling from dawn to sunset to bring to a good finish 
the labors of my public life.” 

These labours were multiform—but it was, as I have 
said, an age of financial economy, and the necessity of 
continuing the work of retrenchment perpetually ob¬ 
truded itself upon him. “ I am proceeding,” he wrote to 
Lord Ellenborough, “ fast to a close of the revision and 
reduction of this establishment, and I pledge myself they 
will in the aggregate reach an amount that could not 
have been expected, and that they will be found of a 
character that will impair neither zeal nor efficiency in 
any material degree.” But his administrative efforts, far 
from being limited to these economical operations, had 
been directed towards a great variety of subjects. He 
thought much of the development of the resources of the 
country, and of the necessity of improving its lines of 
communication. He was eager to give, by every means 
in his power, an impulse to cotton and silk cultivation; 
and he did not, like his brother administrators in Bengal, 
conceive it to be a wise economy to stop the scientific 
explorations or experiments which were likely either to 
reveal the hidden treasures of the earth, or to furnish the 
means of turning them to account. He wisely discrimi¬ 
nated between productive and unproductive expenditure, 
and his system of economy was limited to the retrench¬ 
ment of the latter. The construction of new, and the 
improvement of old roads, he held to be one of his 
primary duties; and he saw clearly that the immense ad- 
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vantages of telegraphic communication fully warranted, 
even in the worst times, the trifling expenditure which it 
involved. To the encouragement of Steam-communica¬ 
tion with Englaud he gave himself hopefully and zeal¬ 
ously, and he did much in his day to remove the diffi¬ 
culties which seemed to obstruct the establishment of 
regular intercourse between the two countries. 

All these -things now appear to be mere matters of. 
course in the career of an Indian Governor; but they 
were not so a quarter of a century ago, when Economy 
—or a phantom that simulated it—was sweeping over 
all the material improvements of the country, blighting 
and mildewing wherever it went; and even wise men 
doubted for a time whether public works of all lands 
were not mere extravagant inutilities which it was the 
duty of Government wliolty to abandon in a time of 
financial pressure. It is something even in these days to 
open such a road as that of the Bhore Ghaut. In 1830, 
it was really a great event, and Malcolm may not unrea¬ 
sonably have been proud of the achievement. It was 
with no small delight that, early in November, 1830, 
after returning from his last provincial tour, he inaugu¬ 
rated the great work whose progress he had watched 
with so much interest. “ On the 10th of November,” he 
wrote, in his Farewell Minute, “I opened the Bhore 
Ghaut, which, though not quite completed, was suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to enable me to drive down with a 
party of gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossible 
for me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, 
which may be said to break down the wall between the 
Concan and the Deccan. It will give facility to com¬ 
merce, be the greatest of conveniences to troops and 
travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other 
articles to all who reside in the Deccan. This road wiil 
positively prove a creation of revenue.” 

VOL. H. 2 N 
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It need scarcely be said that, during this period of his 
career, Sir John Malcolm wrote many elaborate minutes, 
and that his correspondence both with England and all' 
parts of. India was incessant. I can only afford to quote 
sparingly from these public and private papers; and there 
is less occasion that I should do more, since there lias been 
placed before the world a complete account of Malcolm’s 
.administration of Bombay, in a volume mitten by him¬ 
self, and largely illustrated with extracts from these 
documents. A few passages, however, from his corre¬ 
spondence may be given in this place, if only to illus¬ 
trate'the earnestness with winch, he flung himself into his 
work: 

Reduction op Expenditure. —[April 12, 1828.]— .... 
“Let me be condemned to what punishment you like if I am 
found wanting in adopting every measure of true economy—if 
my labors are not incessant, and I trust effectual, in reducing 
every necessary expense, and in improving every fair resource. 
But in pursuit of these objects I will neither arrest the progress of 
improvement, injure the interests of ray country, or seek reputa¬ 
tion for myself at the expense of that of my successors. This is 
my creed. I want no urging to make me observe it; and none 

will make me. depart from it.I notice from the extracts 

sent me from Leadenhall-street, that my predecessor is loaded 
with the odium of much of your embarrassment. I shall give 
myself early to this subject, and he shall have justice done 
him as far as rests with me. There has been great expenditure, 
but it has not been fruitless; and I will not derive the benefit 
without acknowledging the hand from which it came. Poor 
Bombay will, I think, be proved to have- been visited more 
harshly than she: merited.. My chief concern, however, is with 
the future; and it shall not be for want of the most minute in¬ 
formation, if we are hereafter condemned, on. a fair comparison 
with our neighbours both of Bengal and Madras." 

'[September 10, 1829.]—“I have within the last month got rid 
of useless .establishments, which make a reduction of nearly 20 per 
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cent. I am now going through all our establishments, civil and 
military, myself. I either have visited, or shall visit during my 
‘remaining stay, every station; and it is from information on the 
spot alone that efficient measures can be taken, or measures sug¬ 
gested which will excite the zealous, and. compel the indolent to. 
aid us in efforts of real econonvp.” 

[October 29, 1829.]—“My line within my narrow circle has 
been taken very decidedly. You will, I have no doubt, hear- of 
my being deemed in many cases very arbitrary, and the revisions'- 
and reforms I am determined to effect will be considered innova-, 
tions, and I shall be called a disturber of established systems. 
Many individuals will complain, for there are many reductions.. 
But, on, the whole, I shall get through tolerably well; for as I 
never hesitate for a moment to bring all to their- bearings who- 
put up their horns against authority,. I seek at the same time op¬ 
portunities of giving men : praise.” 

Nuzzurana.t —[ AJimcdnuggur , July 30,1828.]—“I wrote you 
about my Nuzzurana minute. Do hasten its return. . Many 
anxious questions are lying over until we can act.upon it. I shall, 
not easily forgive you if you limit my efforts to introduce a mea¬ 
sure which I am positive, if well introduced, will give revenue and 
strength to the Government. Mr. Nesbitt, who rules over all the 
Southern Mahratta country, writes me that throughout his lands 
it will be hailed as a blessing. Men will feel a confidence they 
have not at present in- the continuance of their families, and for. 
this they will pay with pleasure. Mr. Dunlop, is now sanguine of 
its success,, and the opinions of many who were against it in 1823 
are now completely changed. Listen not to general reasoners, or 
what. we term here Sircarccs. The former- are always right on 
paper,, and always wrong in act. The latter, hate- all rights but 
that of collecting all that every poor devil can pay,, and are 
startled: at the thought of. any man being out of. the reach of their, 
crop-brooms. But we do not want your, approbation; we only- 
want your permission, and should not have embarrassed you or 
created delay by a. reference, had not a change, been proposed in 
the actual condition of. the Jagheerdars from. that, directed by you 
several years ago.” .. 

[November 14, 1829 .]— u I am at issue with the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment on a subject of much importance which has been re- 

2 N 2 
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forced to England.* The immediate question is Nuzzurana, or 
a fine on succession (like our copyhold), and by my plan this 
decreases or increases, in conformity "with Indian usage, like our 
legacy duty, according to the proximity or remoteness of the heir 
to the deceased. Adoptions, which arc universally recognised as 
legal among Hindoos, are not a strict right (any more than direct 
heirs) where grants of land are for service, as to your friends the 
Puttuwardars, Appa Dessyc, &c.; but we have received the sub¬ 
mission of the Jagheerdars, confirmed their estates, honored them, 
and have continued to do so by treating them as princes. But 
while a few have been permitted to adopt, others are denied the 
privilege; and while we declare their direct heirs are entitled to 
succeed, we lie in wait (I can call it nothing else) to seize their 
fine estates on failure of heirs, throwing them and their adherents 
and the country into a state of doubt and distraction. These 
families should either never have been placed in possession of these 
oountries, or never been removed from them. If expediency and 
troubled times dictated the first measure, the good of the country 
and policy required us to abandon the second. The Bengal Go¬ 
vernment, influenced by, if not composed of, men bred in Calcutta, 
take a mere fiscal view of the subject, and believe, I imagine, our 
chiefs and Jagheerdars to be like the Baboos and Bengal Zemin¬ 
dars; but the local part of the question is trifling in comparison 
with its importance as one of state policy, connected as it is with 
our recently established privileged orders of the Deccan; it gives 
the fairest hope I have ever seen of forming a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, reconciled, if not attached, to our govern- 
^rnent.” 

Abolition of the Military Board.— {Bombay, October 13, 
A829.]— K I wrote you before my opinion regarding the Military 
Board. It was quite impossible for me to carry my reforms to the 
extent necessary, and which economy and efficiency alike required, 
without suspending the functions of this torpid and ^unwieldy 

means of check and control.I met with no obstacles; if 

I had, I was quite prepared to enter most fully upon the sub¬ 
ject, and to show what delays, what absurdities, what increase of 
vouchers with diminution of real checks has resulted from this 

* The decision of the Court of Directors was unfavorable to the scheme. 
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(lull routine machine, which was so constructed, that the casual 
efforts of a zealous and able individual member were likely from 

many causes to do as much harm as good.I will further 

prove, if late proceedings have not satisfied 3 * 011 , that it was ns 
much, from its constitution, a screen ns a check to abuses—but give 
me fair play, and judge b}’ the results. I must bo conscientious in 
these reforms, for I abolish the best appointments in the service, 
and, God knows, I have enough of expecting and disappointed 
friends. But this is no time for child’s play. Your finances re¬ 
quire relief, which is not to be given by any half-mensurcs.” 

Steam Navigation.— [April 10 , 1830.]—“I do hope this 
steam navigation will be pushed through. It will make a revo¬ 
lution in many matters to great advantage. Though I cannot 

understand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T-proposes will 

answer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fail'; 
and I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such 
a case than Government ever can. But should the jealousy of 
your Post-office in England regarding the Mediterranean, or the- 
desire to keep the Red Sea navigation under our own control, lay 
a cold hand upon the projects of individuals, let us be supported 
in our efforts to maintain this intercourse in an efficient manner.” 

As the cold weather of 1830 approached, the period 
which Malcolm had fixed for his departure from India 
drew near, and he began to busy himself with the neces¬ 
sary preparations. Lord Clare had been appointed his 
successor, and happy indeed, was the retiring Governor 
in the thought that he would soon hand over the reins 
of government, and with them all its cares and vexations,, 
to another. His last official labor was the composition 
of a gigantic Farewell Minute, in which he reviewed all 

O O * > , 

the measures of his administration. It has been laid 
before the public in more than one printed shape, and 
need not be reproduced here* It was not in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times that Malcolm’s administration of 

« See Appendix to Report of Com- tical), 1S32; mul Appendix to Sir John 
mittcc of House of Commons (Poli- Malcolm’s Government of India. 
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common tact to escape the vicarious punishment. If any 
man could escape, it was Sir Jolm Malcolm, and I believe 
the kindness of heart which moved him by personal 
explanations to soften the pain and annoyance which 
he was compelled ministerially to inflict, carried him 
through the perilous ordeal without making for himscll 
any em mics. 

There were some who, considering all the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, doubled the possibility of this. And 
when Malcolm’s friends proposed to raise a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a statue in his honor, Sir Lio¬ 
nel Smith, who. doubtless, had Malcolm’s interest and good 
fame* at heart, besought him to arrest what he thought 
so injudicious a movement. The old soldier alleged that 
the Governor, who at such n time persevered in the course 
of duty without favor or affection, must have made many 
enemies, who would rejoice in the failure of such a scheme, 
and that it was not in the nature of things that there 
should 1)0 any other result than failure. But there were 
friends- of Sir John Malcolm who believed that there was 
sufficient good sense and good feeling in the Presidency to 
secure a worthy response to the proposal to do honor to 
such a man at the close of so illustrious a career of public 
service; and (be noble marble statue b} r Chantrcy which 
now adorns the Town Hall of Bombay, is a monument 
of the soundness of their judgment. 

Nor was this the onlj r parting honor that was ren¬ 
dered to Sir John Malcolm. Addresses were presented 
to him by all classes of the community: by the natives, 
of whom he had ever been the large-minded and ca¬ 
tholic-spirited friend; by the Eurasians, or people ot 
mixed race, whose condition he had striven to elevate 
and improve; by tlie English residents, who could ap¬ 
preciate his many fine qualities and estimate at -ts 
proper worth liis half-century of distinguished serrtee: 
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by the Asiatic Society, the members of which were eager 
to express their sense of his high “literary qualifications, 
his constant and sedulous devotion to the cultivation of 
literature, and to the promotion of true knowledge, and 
the removing of error;” and by the Christian Mission¬ 
aries, who bore public testimony to the “ facilities which 
he had granted for the preaching of the Gospel in all 
parts of the Bombay territories, his honorable exertions 
in the abolition of Suttees, and to the kind manner in 
which he had countenanced Christian education.” He 
did not lay down the reins of office without the utterance 
by all classes of expressions of sincere regret at his de¬ 
parture, and many earnest prayers for his continued hap¬ 
piness and prosperity. 

He had now done his work in India; and he might 
well be content with such a career. But he had not 
achieved all that he had desired: he had aimed at the 
Governor-Generalship, and he had fallen short of the 
mark. It was a noble ambition; and nobly was it pro¬ 
secuted. 

We get so near—so very, very near. 

3 Tis an old talc—Jove strikes the Titans down, 

Not when they set about their mountain-piling. 

But when another rock would crown their work. 

Great as is this truth, the lesson to be derived from 
the contemplation of such a career as Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s is not that which the poet would inculcate. We 
are to be instructed by the Much accomplished, not by 
the Little unattained. He had gone out to India as a 
cadet of infantry at the age of thirteen, with no better 
prospect of promotion than lies before any other scantily- 
educated boy who leaves his paternal homestead to make 
his way as best he can for himself amidst thousands of 
competitors on a vast theatre of action; and he left the 
country, of his adoption, having attained, if not its highest 
place, the highest ever attained by one who set out 
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from the Fame starting-point. Only one cadet of the 
Company’? army had ever before earned for himself so 
prominent a position. But every youth who now swears 
at the India House to be faithful to the Company, will 
see, in this story of Malcolm’s life, what he may live to 
accomplish. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE END. 

[1831—1833.] 

DEPARTURE FROM INDIA—JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT—MEETING -WITH LORD 
CLARE—ME HEMET ALI—ENGLAND—PARLIAMENT—THE REFORM BILL—CAN¬ 
VASS EOR DUMFREES-SHIRE—MEETING TOTH COBBETT—THE INDIA CHARTER 
—THE LAST DATS OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM—DEATH. 

On the 5th of December, 1830, Sir John Malcolm ' 
turned his back upon India for the last time. He was 
accompanied by Major Burrows, Captain Graham, Dr. 
Murray, and his son, George Malcolm—all members of 
his Staff. Embarking on board the Company’s steamer 
Hugh Lindsay, they made for Cosseir, as Malcolm had 
done nearly ten years before. The first part of the 
homeward voyage presented few incidents worthy of 
notice. They touched at Maculla and at Judda, and 
reached Cosseir on the 27th of December — u making 
twenty-two days and some hours from Bombay, of which 
they had spent nearly six at Maculla and Judda—an 
average of seven miles an hour from Bombay.” “A 
pleasanter voyage,” said Malcolm, “ never was made.” 

At early morning on the 28th they quitted Cosseir, 
and soon met Lord Clare and his party, who had been 
detained for some weeks in Egypt, owing to the non- 
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arrival of the steamer whicli was to convey them to 
Bombay. The new Governor was in no very compla¬ 
cent state of mind. He had expected to find the Hugh 
Lindsay at Cosseir on the 1st of December—“ taking 
it for granted,” wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that 
steam-vessels between Bombay and Cosseir were as 
easily to be had, if an order were given, as between 
Dover and Calais.” He was greatly disturbed and 
irritated b} 7 the detention, and in no frame of mind 
to make allowances for unavoidable delay, or to bear 
his disappointment with becoming philosophy. He met 
Malcolm, therefore, with a cold and stately reserve al¬ 
most bordering upon insolence. He had previously 
written letters both to the captain of the steamer and to 
Sir John, couched in language which, as the latter said, 
“ wholly divested him of all right to those explanations 
which might have satisfied him that the delay had been 
unavoidable." 

But Malcolms good temper .and good sense bore him 
safely through the unexpected difficulty. He would fain 
have met his successor with a cordial grasp of the hand, 
a word of cheerful congratulation, and an expression of 
regret at the thought of the disappointment winch the 
new Governor had sustained. But as all such private 
demonstrations were rendered impossible by the conduct 
of the Governor elect, Malcolm presented Mmself to 
Lord Clare only in his public capacity, and limited his 
communications to public affairs. So far the interview 
between the old and the new Governor was satisfactory. 
It lasted for five hours, in the course of which Malcolm 
entered fully into all the details of local administrate 
regarding which it was desirable that Lord Clare 
be amply informed, not hesitating to make the moy/ evi¬ 
dential communications to his Lordship, and 
his hands every document that was lik ely to — :l 
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to him. I pass over thus lightly the circumstances of a 
collision which might have had other results. “We 
were neither at the time public men,” wrote Malcolm in 
his journal, “ and had his Irish blood risen a little higher, 
we might have fought in the desert without reference to 
what was due to a station which I had resigned, and 
which he cannot occupy until he reaches Bombay.” 

Malcolm was not sony, we may be sure, to push on 
across the desert, homeward-bound, and to leave his suc¬ 
cessor to make his way to Bombay. There was honor 
in store for Sir John at Cairo, where Meliemet Ali again 
received him as a distinguished guest, and was eager to 
converse with him, as he had been nine years before. 
The Pacha sent one of his generals with a state-boat to 
meet him, and-, on landing at Cairo, his Highness’s inter¬ 
preter conducted him to the “magnificent new palace 
of the Hufterdar Pacha, the son-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali.” “ The Pacha’s Turkish servants,” wrote Malcolm, 
“ were in attendance, and a complete set of Maltese and 
Alexandrian servants, with a French cook, were hired to 
entertain us in the European manner. The plate and china 
were alike elegant. Every rarity the country produced, or 
that could be purchased, was in abundance. The wines— 
Sherry, Claret, Madeira, and Burgundy—were of the best. 
We were also served with abundance of Tokay, lately 
received in a present from the Emperor of Austria, and 
Johannisberg from Metternich. Eight of the Pacha’s 
riding-horses, richly caparisoned, were always in attend¬ 
ance, and his favorite grey Arabian was allotted for my 
riding. A band of music, about fifty in number, richly- 
clothed in scarlet embroidered witli gold, were in con¬ 
stant attendance.” 

Here Malcolm received visits from all the principal 
officers of the Egyptian Government. The Minister of 
War, attended by the general officers and the staff of 
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tlic army, waited upon him at his palace. The Pacha 
received him, at a public audience, standing, with the 
highest ceremonial marks of respect; and afterwards in¬ 
vited him to a private conference. There the prospects 
of the Ottoman Empire, the general state of Europe, and 
the policy of the different governments, especially as 
affecting the integrity of the Turkish Empire, were again 
discussed between them. But the conversation soon 
took a less general shape. The wily Pacha had objects of 
his own to further, and he was anxious to ascertain from 
Malcolm how far he might indulge hopes of obtaining 
liis ends. It was necessary to tread cautiously in such a 
case; but it was not the less apparent that the thought 
uppermost in Mehemet Ali’s mind was the possibility of 
England recognising Egypt as a substantive state. He 
dwelt upon the vast importance to England of having a 
friendly power between Europe and India; he spoke of 
the improvement of Egypt, of the reforms which had 
been introduced, all of which rendered more secure the 
communication with India; he hinted at the certainty of 
the fall of the Turkish Empire in Europe, and the expe¬ 
diency of England securing herself against any evil conse¬ 
quences that might arise, in that part of the world, from 
the extended dominion of Russia. He professed not to 
desire to cast off his allegiance to the Sultan, but it was 
very plain that he was feeling his way towards some 
assurance that England would be willing to recognise a 
larger independence than that which he then enjoyed. 
Malcolm, had no power or authority to offer any such 
assurance, and he was not a man to raise hopes of un¬ 
certain realisation. All, therefore, he could say was, 
that so long as Mehemet Ali continued friendly to Great 
Britain, there was very little chance of our ever taking 
part against him. 

Having received, as a mark of the Pacha’s friendship, 
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Those ■were-the last days of the unreformed House of 
Commons; There was no need to canvass a large con¬ 
stituency, and to enter into the turmoil of a popular 
election, if you happened to have an influential friend 
with a close borough in his gift.- Sir John Malcolm had 
such a friend in the Duke of Northumberland, and ar¬ 
rangements were speedily made to return him for the 
borough of Launceston, hi Cornwall 1 . 

Malcolm^ had all his life been a Tory. I do not mean 
by this that he had very closely watched the struggle of 
parties in England, or taken any very great interest in 
its vicissitudes, but that he had in very early youth im¬ 
bibed a. horror of what were then called the “ principles 
of the French Revolution,” but which would more cor¬ 
rectly have been described as its practice; and that he 
had ever associated the idea of constitutional changes 
with the anarchy and confusion of that tumultuous 
era. Many accidental circumstances tended to foster the 
growth of these Conservative opinions—not the least of 
which was his lifelong admiration of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, in whom he recognised a leader to be followed as 
safely in politics as in war. Loyal to the heart’s core in 
defence of the Crown and the Constitution, he believed 
that both were threatened by the attempts then being 
made to render the House of Commons a mere popular 
assembly. He believed that the excitement in the 
public mind, engendered by vague ideas of impossible 
advantages to be conferred upon the many by the limi¬ 
tation of the power of the few, was fast hurrying the 
people into revolution—and that the reform of the House 
of Commons would be only the prelude to great organic 
changes- which would end in the ruin of the constitution. 
Many great and wise men conscientiously believed this. 
The excitement was, doubtless, very great; and there 
were mob-leaders eager to increase it by inflammatory 
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appeals to uneducated and ignorant men. But the 
stronghold of these orators was in the opposition of the 
Tories; and Malcolm and his friends did not perceive 
that if the people were hurrying into revolution, it was 
mainly because they were treated as revolutionists when 
they sought only reasonable reform. 

But although upon this subject of Reform Sir John 
Malcolm entertained very strong opinions, and as the 
excitement attending the discussion of the great question 
increased, flung himself into the contest with charac¬ 
teristic earnestness, it was not with any primary wish of 
taking an active part in the strife of English politics that 
he coveted a seat in Parliament. When Malcolm re¬ 
turned to England, the charter of the East India Com¬ 
pany was approaching the close of its legalised term of 
existence. The remaining privileges of the Company were 
threatened. There was the certainty of a vehement effort 
being made to destroy the last remnant of the monopoly 
which the merchants of Leadenhall-street had enjoyed— 
perhaps even to transfer the government of India to the 
Crown. At such a time it was of the highest import- * 
ance that there should be some men of Indian ante¬ 
cedents, experience, and knowledge, in the House of 
Commons; and it was mainly with the intention of 
taking an active part in the discussions which were 
about to arise on the affairs of the East Lidia Company, 
that, under the auspices of his ducal friend, he now took 
his seat in the House. Small chance, however, was 
there, in that year 1831, of the affairs of our Indian 
Empire meeting with much consideration from a Parlia¬ 
ment bent on reforming itself. Malcolm’s first promi¬ 
nent appearance was, therefore, in the character of an 
opponent of Reform. This was altogether a misfortune. 

A man who has spent the greater part of his life in 
India may make for himself, at the close of his career, a 
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respectable position in the House of Commons, but only 
by confining his discourses almost entirely to Indian 
•affairs. There is no assembly in the world, in which 
a special practical knowledge of any important sub¬ 
ject is more respected, than in the British Parlia¬ 
ment—none in which a man who speaks, because he 
has a special vocation to speak on a certain theme, 
is more secure of being listened to with attention. 
But as soon as the member so qualified travels out 
of his speciality, and without parliamentary training 
and experience takes part in debates relating to affairs 
on which he has no particular vocation to speak, he 
loses the influence which he would otherwise acquire, 
and, perhaps, is not listened to even when he has a 
right to be heard. Sir John Malcolm would have been 
listened to, with the greatest possible attention, and his 
words would have influenced the opinions of his auditors, 
on any question of Indian government; but it was his 
misfortune to commence his Parliamentary career not 
only ns an opponent of the Reform Bill, but as a repre¬ 
sentative of one of those very boroughs which it was 
proposed to disfranchise. His first efforts as a public 
speaker were, unfortunately, made in defence of close 
boroughs in general, and the borough of Launceston in 
particular. The very best use, to which such boroughs 
could be put, was the introduction to Parliament of men 
like Malcolm, 'whose antecedents prevented them from 
acquiring local interest through the ordinary means of 
property and residence in a certain place, and association 
with a certain people. It was, doubtless, desirable, espe¬ 
cially in that juncture, that such men should sit in Par¬ 
liament, and it was better that a seat should be obtained 
through the influence of one than by the corruption of 
many. Malcolm believed that the Reform Bill would be 
injurious to India, because, whilst it did not propose to 
VOL. ii. 2 o 
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Beform; but that, to be safe, should be very moderate and very 
gradual. Time, we arc told, is an innovator. This is true; but 
lie is an old and a slow man. If we march with him, we arc safe ; 
but if we outstrip him, we rush upon danger if not upon ruin. If 
not satisfied with the proud and glorious position in which our 
country stands—if discontented because there is partial distress, 
though less, comparatively, than any nation ever knew—if, in the 
vanity of our knowledge, we cast away all the benefits and bless¬ 
ings which have descended from our forefathers—if that reverence 
for established order, that regard to vested rights, that reluctance 
to lay a rude and unhallowed hand upon the venerable fabric of 
our constitution prevails, nil those conservative principles which 
have hitherto hound us together will he abandoned, and new ties 
and a new order of things must be established,—I deprecate such 
sweeping demolition. I expect nothing from such destruction, ex¬ 
cept that it will be long remembered as an awful instance of the 
truth of that sacred text which saj’s, 1 God makctli.thc wisdom of 

men folly.’.The consequences my experience leads me to 

anticipate may not be immediate, but they arc, in my mind, 
certain; and the option appears to be between our fighting the 
battle or leaving a sad inheritance of a deteriorated and broken 
constitution to our children. My practical education 1 makes me 
an unbeliever in these new political lights. I cannot think that 
the mantle of Francis Bacon has descended upon Jeremy Bentham.. 
I would not consult men in a fever on their own case” .... 

April 2S, 1S31 .— a I send you copies of my speech, as taken. 

from the Mirror of Parliament .It was well received and 

cheered by the House. I shall, however, speak seldom, reserving 
myself for Indian affairs. But these, like everything else, if 
Be form, in its present shape, continue, will be carried by petitions, 
from men who want something but they know not what—by 
mobs of meetings. By the blessing of God,, however, a stout 
stand will be made for the rich inheritance of the constitution 
which our fathers have transmitted to us, and which, with all its 
defects, is the best in the known world. I shall never forget our. 
revered father when this rage for change was abroad thirty-six 
years ago. 1 1 was well,’ he said,, quoting an.old Greek proverb 
c I desired to he better; I took physic—and I died.’- I have 
bis warm blood in my veins, and I will do my best to stem t e 
torrent.” 
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August 6, 1831.—“ I nm fighting the revolutionary battle. AH 
Europe is about to fight, and he must be a sage indeed who can 
foresee the result of the next four years. The evil in this country 
lies deep. The whole of the lower and numbers of the middle 
classes have been sedulously taught to regard their superiors not 
only with envy but hostility, as men that sleep and fatten on their 
labor and hard earnings. Knowledge without religion or prin¬ 
ciple has been universally disseminated, and the desire to better 
their condition through chance of spoliation excited. The design¬ 
ing, who seek change, and the ignorant, who arc deceived bj' 
them, arc active and loud, whilst those who desire the tranquillity 
of the country are hitherto silent and inert. But the period has 
come when they must be roused, or England will change her cha¬ 
racter as well as her constitution.” 

He mote tliis to liis brother, Sir Charles Malcolm, who 
was then Superintendent of Marine at Bombay. The 
season was far advanced, but Parliament was still sitting 
—there was still much work to be done, and Malcolm 
was not a man to spare himself at such a time. Lady 
Malcolm had then gone to Prance to join licr daughter, 
Lady Campbell, who was in bad health; and he had few, 
if any, of those fortunate domestic distractions, which do 
so much to keep a man of Malcolm’s temperament from 
over-exerting himself, to moderate his labors: 

. “Iam alone,” he added, “ working sometimes fifteen 

hours a day, and always eight or ten. I hope it will soon be over. 
India and its services are threatened by prejudice, ignorance, and 
the attacks of bodies of men deeply interested in change. The 
Directors are in a divided state, and the Board of Control new and 
inefficient. These circumstances keep me at a post which I should 
otherwise desert; and I have no credit, I believe, witli the great 
proportion of Indians in England, for they are either indifferent, 
or discontented in a degree that makes them half Radicals. There 
are exceptions, but I have described the majority. As to your 
affairs at Bombay, your judges, your petitions from natives, your 
slave questions, nobody cares one farthing. There is not the’ 
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smallest borough in England that lias been disfranchised or enfran¬ 
chised that does not excite more interest, and occupy more of the 
public mind, than our whole empire of India. You will naturally 
ask what makes me continue at the oar under such circumstances 
—have I objects of ambition at home or abroad? I answer, A r o. 
I desire to retire and to complete much useful work, and to take 
care of my health; but having begun by filling a certain place in 
public estimation, and believing that one year more will decide 
the fate of India, I have hitherto refused to listen to the entreaties 
of my good lady and others, and mean, unless I break down, to 
go through with the work in which I have perhaps imprudently 
engaged.” 

It was about this time tliat Malcolm wrote and pub¬ 
lished a small pamphlet, in the shape of a Letter to a Friend 
in India, on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. Most 
men are guilty of pamphleteering at some time or other 
of them lives. Malcolm’s pamphlet, written with all the 
earnestness of his nature, showed how little capable he 
was of managing successfully anything like a trick. The' 
machinery of the affair failed altogether, for want of suffi¬ 
cient artifice to regulate it. Full of the subject itself, he 
had blundered over the accessories. This the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom he had sent a copy, pointed out to 
him in the following characteristic letter: 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Walmer Castle, June 5,1S32. 

Mr dear Malcolm, —I don’t return your pamphlet, as I con¬ 
clude that you have other copies of it. I have perused it, and think 
it contains a very just and able view of the question of Reform, 
and one of which the publication, at the period of the meeting of 
Parliament, might be useful; if people will read anything. You 
are accustomed to publishing your writings, otherwise I should ex¬ 
claim, “ O that mine enemy would but write a book! ” 

But I have one observation to make, to which you must attend. 
Your letter is to a friend in India, whose letter to you, of course 
from India, you quote, and who writes as if he not only knew that 
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I don’t -wish you to alter your paragraph upon this part of the 
subject; but I have thought itas well, ns I was writing upon it, to 
let you know the real truth. 

Believe me, yours ever truly, 

Wellington. 

On the 19th of September, Sir John Malcolm spoke, 
in the House of Commons, at considerable length, on the 
third reading of the Eeform Bill. This was unquestion¬ 
ably the best of his speeches. After an exordium on the 
general subject of Parliamentary Eeform, and some ex¬ 
planations of the course he had taken in opposing the 
Bill, he spoke of its probable effects on the destinies of 
India, and suggested the expediency of giving that great 
country the benefit of representation, in the Parliament 
of Great Britain: 

“ The Noble Lord,” he said, “ the member for Yorkshire (Lord 
Morpeth), has said that this Bill has one remarkable feature—that 
it provides well for the representation of all the large and leading 
interests of the country. Now, I deny that fact. There is not a 
larger or a more leading interest connected with this country, 
than that of the great empire of India, and yet this Bill does not 
provide for its representation by one single individual competent 
to the task. However, I do not now wish to press the subject of 
Indian representation in such a manner as to assume the appear¬ 
ance of an attack upon this Bill. My only object, in coining 
forward on this occasion, is to discharge the duty which I feel I 
owe, not only to the largo body of people with whom I have been 
so long connected in our Eastern dominions, but of my country; 
for in advocating the interests of India, I advocate many of the 
largest and most substantial interests of England. In order to 
obtain aid in the protection of these interests, I must say, that if 
this Bill should pass into a law, a measure must hereafter be pro¬ 
posed for. the purpose of giving to this House some members who 
arc competent to give it information, opinions, and aid, on all 
subjects connected withlndia. I am, Sir, one of those anti-reform 
* members who have been alluded to as supporting the proposition 


f the Honourable Member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume), for giving 
epresentatives to the colonics; but although I concurred with 
im in tlic principle of bis motion, I differed entirely from him 
?o far as our Eastern possessions were concerned) with respect to 
:s details. India cannot be classified with the colonies,—it lias 
ot one feature in common with them,—it is a subject empire,— 
; stands alone; and its unequalled extent, wealth, and population, 
emand for it the most serious, and the most careful consideration, 
n its own distinct grounds. Viewing the character and condition 
f this empire as I do, I consider it impossible that a constituent 
ody can, in any shape whatever, be formed,—at least within any 
robablo period of time,—to return members to this House; and 
irincipally for this reason,—that its population have not freedom, 
or are they yet in a state, moral or political, to understand or 
njoy its benefits.” 

He recommended that a constituency should he formed 
if the male portion of the Proprietors of India Stock, 
.nd that they should have the power of returning four 
aemhers to Parliament. T welve years’ residence in India 
vas to he the necessary qualification for a seat, and seven 
r ears’ absence from that country was to disqualify. On 
he advantages of having in the House of Commons a cer- 
ain number of men of Indian knowledge and experience 
le discoursed with much emphatic truth, and concluded 
vith the following remarks, which have the additional 
nerits of prescience: 

“ The more rapid and easier intercourse between this country 
nd her possessions in India, will, in many respects, be beneficial: 
mt I regret to say, we may, through the same means, expect more 
requent misrepresentation of men and measures from that part of 
he empire than weliave hitherto had; and it is, in my view, abso- 
utely necessary that persons of knowledge and character, con- 
iccted with that country, should have an honorable pass to this 
louse, in order that we may have one essential means, beyond 
v'hat we at present possess, to defend the rights and interests of 
lither the governments or the inhabitants of India, should one or 
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other of them be assailed.The moment that the Reform 

Bill passes, a stimulant will be given to that passion for rash inter¬ 
ference with the details of the administration of India, which, from 
the petitions that have been laid on the table of this House, 
from the evidence which has been adduced before its committees, 
from all that I have seen and known, for the last twenty-five years 
of my life, it is obvious is growing up in this country, and which 
will, when allied to a growing spirit in the Presidencies, be found 
most difficult to check or control. Schemes of change of system, 
and innovations on actual establishments, will be brought forward; 
and while honorable and able men through this Bill will be denied 
an open and plain path, another road more crooked, but leading 
to the same object, will be within the reach of those who from 
real conviction or personal views delude cities and towns with 
crude statements, and deceive them, being perhaps deceived them¬ 
selves, with promises and hopes of golden harvests in the rich 
field of India beyond what can ever be realised. This party will 
of necessity, from the nature of its objects, carry on a party war 
with the existing Government. I have not the least doubt but 
that Ministers will be perfectly disposed, perfectly willing, not 
only now, but hereafter, to defend India as a portion of the 
empire; but I do doubt, and I must continue to doubt, their 
power to do so, unless they avail themselves of every aid, and 
among others I know none more essential than the having in this 
House a few persons of high and established character, who are 
acquainted with the history, the government, and the general in¬ 
terests of India, and can speak with the confidence of personal 
knowledge and observation upon all subjects connected with it. 

I shall conclude, therefore, with stating, that if this Bill should 
pass into a law, I do hope this defect will be remedied: if not, I 
shall deem it a duty to continue to press upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers the necessity of a measure, which, while it will consti¬ 
tute a salutary check on abuses, may, in its consequences, produce 
that essential ingredient of publicity, without which there can be 
no good government, and least of all such a government as British 
India. It will force men who exercise power and influence in 
Indian affairs to make more frequent statements, and give more 
explanations than they now do to this House and the public; and 
this result will entirely remedy that neglect and almost looked- 
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for indifference with which every question relating to our Eastern 
Empire is now treated; hut above all, it will call into action the 
energy, the intelligence, information, and talent of gentlemen 
returning from that empire. If these no longer bring gold, as 
formerly, from that far-famed land, they bring a practised virtue 
and ability that will prove more beneficial to their country. 
Open the held to their ambition, and you will have a rich harvest; 
close it, and, under the operation of this Bill, you have added to 
the dangers with which we arc threatened at home,—a very 
serious one to the future prosperity of British India.” 

After a three nights’ debate, the third reading of the • 
Bill was carried by a majority of 109. 

A few days afterwards, Sir Jolm Malcolm paid a brief 
visit to Paris, where he joined Lady Malcolm and his 
eldest daughter, and after spending a few days with them 
in the Prencli capital, made arrangements for their win¬ 
tering in Italy—a measure demanded by the fefcate of 
Lady Campbell’s health—whilst he returned to his Par¬ 
liamentary duties. A fortnight’s sojourn in Prance raised 
the fervor of his political opinions to a state of white heat. 
Coloring everything he saw there with the hues of his 
own mind, he returned with a strong impression that 
Prance was on the verge of ruin, and that England was 
following her down the precipice of destruction. The 
only safeguard of the latter country was, he thought, the 
determined opposition of the House of Lords to the 
Reform Bill; and in this belief he wrote to.the Duke of 
Wellington: 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OE WELLINGTON. 

12, Abingdou-street, Oct. 14,1831. 

My hear Duke,— I came from Paris 031 Monday, having 
found Lady Malcolm very well, and my daughter, Lady Campbell, 
greatly better. I sent them to Italy for the winter, and I start, 
when we are prorogued, for Scotland. I called in hopes of-seeing 
you, but found you too”busy to intrude, and I had no communi- 
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cations to make that were not of minor importance, to one engaged 
as you have been, and, thank God, continue. to be, in the most 
arduous fight you have ever fought for the preservation of your 
country. What I have seen and heard in France, makes me 
tremble at our advance to the condition of that baseless Govern¬ 
ment, which subsists from day to day by vain sacrifices of the 
little .power it has left, to what fools .and rogues designate public 
opinion and the voice of the people. For such opinion and such 
voice, when in accordance with the maintenance of good rule and 
the general order and happiness of society, no man has a higher 
respect; but when these are first fabricated and then used for the 
disruption of those links and ties by which all communities in a 
civilised state have been hitherto bound, it becomes the duty of 
every holiest, of every loyal man, and above all, of every patriot, 
to oppose himself to their destructive progress. This cannot now 
take place in France. Sooner or later, the sword must govern 
that country. Nothing can avert that consequence. »The march 
towards the same unhappy end has been arrested, if not stopped 
altogether, by the noble stand made by the Peers of England, who 
have, for a time at least, saved the interests and the liberties of 
their countrymen.* The plunge made by Ministers and their sup¬ 
porters has been too desperate, and has already been attended with 
effects that foiled a hope of our regaining the position we be¬ 
fore occupied—but time, through the spirit of wisdom of your 
House, is given for reflection, and we shall yet, I hope, find a 
secure resting-place, and not be hurried down that precipice, to 
the very brink of which we have been driven by ignorance, vio¬ 
lence, inexperience, and ambition. 

I am busy from morning till night preparing for the fight on 
India, but that and everything else depends on the extent of the 
reform. If the Bill passes in its former shape, no Ministers will 
have power to maintain the interests of the Indian Empire. If 
they are to—as they must—bend their knees and their heads when 
clamor and numbers demand such flexions, I shall lose every hope, 
and retire from the scene. 

If you should want to see me before I leave town (which 
will probably be in a week), let me know, but'I have no business. 

I should (to go from bipeds to quadrupeds) like to have shown 

* The Lords had thrown out the Bill on the morning of October 7. 
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observe, nncl sense to copy, my proceedings! Nothing is 
subverted, though much is amended, and looking to the 
good shelter from the storm this house has afforded for 
more than a century to its inmates, I care little for its 
shape not being accordant with modern rules.”* 

On the 6th of December, Parliament met for a short, 
but important session, before Christmas. On the 12th, 
Lord John Eussell re-introduced the Reform Bill, which 
in October had been thrown out by the Lords; and 
early in the morning of Sunday, the 18th, the great 
measure was carried by a large majority. A day or two 
afterwards the House adjourned for the holidays; and 
Malcolm, happy in the thought of a few days’ relaxation, 
left London on a visit to the Clive family in Shropshire. 
Making a detour to the westward, he spent a day at 
Warfield, to direct the improvements which were being 
made in the house and grounds which he had purchased 
there ;f posted thence to Henley, “ the last six miles 
along the banks of the Thames, as picturesque as can be 
imaginedtook the Worcester coach for Moreton-on- 
the-Marsh, and paid a visit at Todenham to his brother 
Gilbert, who was busy in preparations for a Christmas 
dinner to his parishioners. On the following evening, he 

£i In another letter Malcolm says: f "Remained the day (December 

"Ihave bought a delightful home,with 21) at Warfield House,” wrote Mal- 
235 acres, in Berks, and am told by colm in his journal, “directing a few- 
all— even land-agents — that there buildings of brick and mortar; and 
never was so cheap .a purchase. I shall building at less cost various castles in 
not gel into it till summer. I have the air associated with the future en- 
been over almost all England and Scot- joyment of this beautiful residence, 
land, and you will be glad to know God grant it may be early tenanted by 
that I stand, publicly and privately in those whom my busy imagination por- 
my own country, as well as you or any trayed as sitting in its chambers or 
of my kind friends could wish. Clmn- wandering in its walks, while all, ac- 
trey Sms done the head of the statue, cording to my fond anticipations, agreed 
lie is delighted with his own success in praising the taste and labor that 
—having made me look, ns lie wished, had prepared for them so delightful a 
very saucy.” home.” 
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sonally, less of an aristocrat—no man had less exclusive¬ 
ness about him. 

After a few. days tlius pleasantly spent at Mr. Robert 
Clive’s, and another brief visit to Walcot, where he 
“ found some more papers to elucidate the Life of the 
celebrated Lord Clive,” which he then said he. expected 
to complete in, the spring, he. proceeded to Shrewsbury, 
and thence to a model farm belonging to Lord Powis at 
no great distance from that place. Malcolm had an eye 
to future farming operations of his own; and he made 
in his journal some observations on the benefit of sucli 
pursuits. “ They bring,”' he wrote, “ the highest and the 
lowest into constant personal intercourse,, and create 
much good feeling. In. our visits to Lord Powis’s estates, 
the farmer, sat down to dinner with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
whilst.a land welcome was given to the old gamekeeper, 
now turned‘gardener, whose father, was.severely wounded 
when firing a small piece of cannon at the first. Lord 
Clive’s, at Claremont, to salute. George, the Third, as . he 
passed the mansion.” 

Accompanying Lord Powis, Malcolm went on to 
Wynnstaye and thence to Apsley—the seat of the Charl¬ 
tons—after which last visit he took leave of. his noble 
friend, and proceeded by coach to Birmingham; One 
of his fellow-passengers, was a “ puffy, poGkrinarked. iron¬ 
master,” clamorous for Reform... Malcolm was - soon in 
hot conflict with him. He seems to have-been a sensible* 
far-seeing, man, though, in those days, (just a quarter of 
a. century ago) his language was- deemed violent and 
extravagant.. He said that he did mot look, for Reform 
so. much, as for the consequences of Reform; Malcolm 
said that-the measure-would be finalupon which, the. 
ironmaster replied 


“ ‘ f!nn T.qrrl "A'lfli nrp and : Lord Jblm.Russeir "believe me,-, and 
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others like me, to be fools ? They arc fools themselves if they do. 
What is the six hundredth part of the choice of a member of Parlia¬ 
ment to us in value, Sir ? Nothing, Sir. We want cheap labor, and 
cheap labor cannot be lmd without cheap bread, and that requires 

the repeal of the Com Laws.Any reform without this is 

mockery and nonsense. That the Ministers know as well as I do; 
and they arc not men to disappoint the hopes of millions of free 
Englishmen.’ 1 Sir,' he continued, when Malcolm assured him 
that his expectations would not be fulfilled, c it must he, and Isay 
it shall—Birmingham ordains it; Manchester ordains it; Leeds 
ordains it; and all great manufacturing towns will join, and 
under the Reform Bill our members will combine to effect it. 
What are your scattered agriculturists to our mass of population ?’ ” 

“ This,” wrote Malcolm in his journal, “is by far the 
most violent fellow-passenger I ever met.” And so “ the 
whirligig of time brings in its revenges,” and the violence 
and extravagance of one quarter of a century are the es¬ 
tablished wisdom of the next.* 

After a visit to his brother Gilbert at Todenham, 
where lie was inexpressibly charmed and tranquillised 
by the associations of a well-ordered rural ministry,! and 

° One other passage from Malcolm’s pany arc jealous of us. They talk of 
account of this battle with the iron- their subjects—talk of millions of fel- 
masfer may be given iu a note, low-creatures, whom it is their duty 
“ ‘Sir/ said he, ‘do you know anything to protect, encourage, and instruct in 
of the East India Company?’" ‘A arts, sciences, and their fruit, which is 
little/ I replied. ‘Do yon know any manufactures; but this is humbug, 
good of them ?’ ‘ A little/ was my and if it is not, what good will it do 
answer. ‘They arc monopolists, Sir; to Birmingham, Manchester, Preston, 
they obstruct commerce.’ ‘ I’ had Sheffield, and Leeds ? The duty of 
heard/ I said, ‘that they labored to Englishmen, Sis, is to look to England 
promote it.’ ‘ Quite the contrary/ was first, and after its interests are taken 
his quick reply; * but for the Company care of, then attend to your Indians 
wc should export much more from aud Chinese, and all the blacks and 
Birmingham, whence we could supply copper-colored you like.’ ” This is still 
the world.’ ‘ Why/ I said, ‘I heard the creed of Manchester and Birmrng- 
tlic other day from one of your first ham; but they stick a feather in their 
and wealthiest men, that what with hats, and call it/‘ India Reform/’ 
your steam-engines, then- produce aud f " I never visit Todenham,” wrote 
effects, you had supplied one world, Malcolm in his journal,‘‘without feel- 
mid wanted another to take your goods.' ing a calm state of mind I know no- 
‘ He was not far wrong/ said my fel- where else. I never leave ^lt without 
low-passenger. ‘But this India Com- feeling myself a better man.” 
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of the bill-was moved/.be seconded? the amendment pro¬ 
posed, by Lord.' Mahon.*' This-, was- the last hopeless 1 
effort of that sturdy band. of .anti-reformers,i who a fought f 
upon .tlieir-stumps” with resohitetcourage,.after; theirdegs 
were smitten offiin the affray.'. 

All .through the.springjand.summeriof 1832, Malcolm 
applied himself with unabated., energy and activity, to 
his.parliamentary duties. The; Indian- committees had. 
been appointed, and. his . aid had .'been largely in requisi¬ 
tion both as a committee-man und.'a witness;;. “-Lam on 
the- general Indian committee,” he wrote in April, “-and. 
a member; of• the ; sub-committee on the military branch.. 
I. am, besides, running, the gauntlet .of -examination before r 
all the sub-committees.-” He was ;at: this, time residing- 
in Abingdon-street, making only occasional brief visits to 
Berkshire, to superintend the improvements which he was. 
w pushing forward at:Warfield. “Having-got-a-ffew holi- 

,'j days,”he wrote, .in the. letter just quoted—a letter to liis • 

old friend General Macaulay—“I’ am-going into Berks,, 
having bought a, house at Warfield, with; 235 • acres ■ of 
land, a beautiful place, where I hope to. lodge all'iny. 
family by the end of August ; and trust,- in good time, to ~ 
walk.thfough my> groves in , a . very leisurely manner, 
weighing ; the force of your: arguments: (enforced by the 
action of your-forefinger) regarding, the; moral and poli- • 
tical state of England, and probable future destinies of 
the Empire , of India; The latter you will * find; when 
you come to read'the evidence, is now. a, question of 
speculation for everycrude innovator or wild theorist; 


* It is truly observed by Miss Mar- of ! sober mind, of. cheerful temper, 
tineau, in \\crilistory of England during and even of historical learning (that 
the Thirty Fears’ Peace, that “ it may powerful antidote of historical alarm), 
surprise men now, and it will surprise spoke and. wrote of the winter ot 
men more hereafter,'to remark the tone' 3831-32.” 
of awe-struck expectation in which men- 
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It would have been well if, at this time, Malcolm had 
suffered these objects of domestic interest to divert his 
mind from t he cares of public life, and induced him more 
frequently to seek change of air and.change of scene in 
the country. He could have had no better.; relaxation, 
than this pleasing task of superintending the improve¬ 
ment of his estate, which he believed would be the 
home of his old age and of his children after him—“a 
home,” he said, “the first I have ever had.” 

“ Here I am,” he wrote, on the 20th of April, to the 
Duchess of Northumberland, “in all the delight.of seeing 
order come out of chaos through the labors of honest 
workmen—having left workmen in London, .! will not 
say honest, some of whom have labored to produce 
chaos out of order in the moral and. political world.” 
On these occasions, lie took up his quarters ■ in a small 
cottage on the estate; but even when absent from 
London for only a few days, he did not permit himself 
to be wholly idle. “ I am just returned from spending.a 
happy ten days,” he wrote, on the 5th of May,* “in re¬ 
tirement, at a small cottage on my little estate at Warfield, 
where I labored undisturbed at my c Life of Lord Clive.’ ” 
He was so habituated.to hard work,.that what would 
have been labor to other men was relaxation to him. 

Nor was the “Life of Lord Clive” the only literary work 
to which he devoted himself at this time. He had com¬ 
menced the preparation of ;a book .on the. Government of 
India, which he believed would supply much information, 
greatly needed at a period when the whole question .was 
before the public, and .there was .a clamor.for.the aboli- 


♦ Parliament lmd adjourned till tho of the fall of Seringapntam— Malcolm 
rtli of May, for the Easter recess. On dined with the.King: 
the 4 th of the month—the anniversary 
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tlicir lives in strenuous action, lie only deceived himself. 
Much as he hated and dreaded Reform, he 'was not un¬ 
willing to sit in the Reformed Parliament. But he reso¬ 
lutely determined not to resort to any unworthy means of 
attaining the desired end. He would not bribe a constitu¬ 
ency either with money or with pledges. On the 7tli of 
June, after a fruitless opposition in the House of Lords, 
which well-nigh threw the countiy into convulsions, the 
Reform Bill became law. On the 26th, Malcolm was turn¬ 
ing over in his mind his prospects of being returned to 
Parliament after the disfranchisement of Launceston : 

“ I could be returned (he wrote) if I would bribe to the extent 
of from 3000/. to 5000/., or if I would give three or four sound 
pledges—immediate abolition of Slavery, no Monopoly, no Corn- 
laws, &c. I have rejected all such propositions, and retire the day 
that Parliament is prorogued to my country place in Berkshire.” 

“ . . . . Having followed a straight, conscientious line, accordant 
with my opinions, being tied to no party, and having determined, 
and already put into practice my determination, neither to give 
sovereigns nor pledges as the price of a seat, I have a pretty fair 
prospect of making a salaam to the old walls of St. Stephen’s, arid 
of repeating, amid the avenues of Warfield, Goldsmith’s lines: 

Happy the man who crowns in shades like these, 

A life of labour with an age of ease. 

Your ladyship shall come and see whether I am happy or not.” 

A day or two afterwards, Malcolm learned that, at the 
approaching election, there was a fair field open for a 
Conservative candidate, with local influence, presenting 
himself for the Dumfries boroughs. This was a tempta¬ 
tion which, under any circumstances, it was not easy to 
resist. In no man were there stronger local instincts and 
attachments than in Malcolm; and to represent the 
boroughs of his native county was at once an honorable 
and an amiable ambition. He determined, therefore, to 
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“My parliamentary concern is-going on better than'L could 
have expected. .2 give neither purse nor pledge, am concise and 
open in .my .communications with. the.good bodies; and no man’s 
reception was ever more flattering from all ranks. .How.far I 
shall be able to surmount the obstacles which I have to .encounter, 
time will show; but I carry my bend up, and all are agreed that 
great good has been done by the mode of proceeding I have 
adopted.” 

To Allan Cunningham he wrote,-about the ;same time, 
from.Burnfoot: 

“ Make my salaam to Mr. Chantrey, and tell him. he must 
finish my head -while some traces remain of the delight I have 
had in this visit to my native hills. I send you my parting 
address to your friends. I have seen all. I go openly and 
straightforwardly to work. .1 give neither purse nor pledge, and 
if I fail (which, in spite of serious obstacles, I do not expect), I 
shall have the satisfaction of reflecting that no. proceedings of 
mine have either soiled myself or . any with.whom .1 have com¬ 
municated.”* 

There was one circumstance of a peculiarly interesting 
character connected with this visit to Scotland. Whilst 
at Burnfoot, Sir John Malcolm received from the gen¬ 
tlemen of ’the neighbourhood, some sixty -in number, 
principally residents in Eskdale and Ewesdale, an invita¬ 
tion to a public dinner at’Langholm. The honor was 
not tendered to him alone. His two brothers, Sir’James 
and Sir’Pulteny, were included in the invitation. The 


* Sir John Malcolm had a very high 
opinion of Allan Cunningham—a high 
opinion shared by all who knew him, of 
his many fine qualities both as an artist, 
and, in the largest sense of the word, 
as a man. Tie had an especial feeling, 
too, for the poet ns a Dumfries-skire 
man; and greatly rejoiced in his fame. 
In a letter to Colonel Wood, of the 
Bengal Engineers, introducing to that 


officer young Joseph Cunningham (the 
author in later days of the History of the 
Sikhs ), who was going out to join that 
corps, Malcolm speaks affectionately 
of nis “ friend, Allan Cunningham, a 
man who has, by his talent, industry, 
and steady, sturdy walk, through life, 
done honor to Ins. native hills, and 
brought his character into high consi¬ 
deration even with .the.Southerners.” 
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neighbourhood might -well be proud of the “three 
knights of Eskdale.” On the last day of July, 1832, the 
quiet little country town was thrown into an unwonted 
state of excitement. All classes were eager to do honor 
to the Malcolms of Burnfoot, than whom few families 
were more respected in the county. The festivities 
were not confined to the “ Crown,” at which the three 
knights were entertained. At other houses of entertain¬ 
ment in the town, parties of tradesmen and manufac¬ 
turers were assembled, as eager to render honor to their 
distinguished countrymen as those who met them face to 
face. Hundreds, indeed—men, women, and children—in 
their own homes, abroad in the streets, or on the neiah- 
bouring hill-sides, were with the Malcolms in spirit on 
that night. Bells were pealing, bonfires were blazing, 
the fire-arms of the townsmen and the smithy anvils sent 
up their salutes. There was music and shouting, and 
joy and laughter everywhere—a demonstration of the 
most genuine character, full of pride, gratitude, and joy. 

At the “ Crown,” it must have been a pleasant thing 
to see those three veteran knights, who had left their 
home on the banks of the Esk as mere children, and 
were now, after more than half a centiuy of good service 
in different quarters of the globe, airing their honors on 
their native hill-sides, and with as keen a love of the old 
homestead as in the freshest days of their early boyhood. 
It must have been pleasant to hear the hearty, genial 
manner in which Sir John Malcolm, responding for his 
brothers and himself, acknowledged the toast of the 
evening— {{ Our own three knights of Eskdale,”*—and 

* A eotemporary writer says that it Ihnsiaslic applause which succeeded. 

«■was a speech foil of strong feeling and The speech was like a torch to kindle 
impressive eloquence.” “ The deep the sympathetic feelings of all present, 
and anxious silence of the company,” and a kind of triumphant delight, rc- 
it is added, “ most of whom were gulated by perfect decoram, reigned 
moved to tears whilst he spoke, wa3 over the company during the remainder 
not less striking than the burst of en- of the evening.” 
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how the absent members of the family, Gilbert, Sir 
Charles, and the ladies at Burnfoot, were toasted each 
in turn with a “largeness of an overflow” of genuine 
feeling seldom present at such public demonstrations. It 
was an evening memorable in the annals of Langholm, 
the good people of which crowned the occasion by taking 
the horses from Sir Pulteny’s carriage, in which the 
“ three knights” had seated themselves on their return 
to Burnfoot, and dragging them beyond the precincts of 
the town. 

And this was no political demonstration. Sir John 
Malcolm at this time was canvassing the Dumfries bo¬ 
roughs, but the promoters of the entertainment to the 
three knights had no thought of contributing to the 
success of the canvass, nor did they who participated in 
it ever dream of advancing the interests of a party. It 
was purely a token of respect for the men themselves; 
of attachment to the family to which they belonged; and 
of genuine pride in the reputation of the three heroes 
who had done so much to make Eskdale famous. 

A day or two after this banquet at Langholm, Sir 
John Malcolm returned to London. With what feelings 
he contemplated the picture of affairs in his native 
county, and his prospect or no prospect of. being re¬ 
turned in the new Parliament for the Dumfries boroughs, 
may be gathered from the following passages, extracted 
from letters written at this time to his friends and sup¬ 
porters : 

u August 4.—I sliall persevere in my object, but I mean to 
pursue it by no crooked ways. I have no large landed possessions, 
and I seek no place, profit, or enjoyment from being a member 
of the House of Commons. I have no party feelings to gratify, 
and no spirit of rivalry with individuals that can make success or 
failure the cause either of happiness or discomfort. Parliament 
will bring to me annoyance and trouble. It will, in all proba- 
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secondly, that my information on Indian affairs -will afford 1 me (if 
in the House of Commons at ,a period when, its future government 
is under discussion) an opportunity of aiding the settlement of 
that government; and lastly 1 -, that I deem.the present a period 
when every man who possesses a share, however small, of public 
esteem, should come forward to meet, ns far as he has the power, 
the dangers to which the country is exposed from the unsettled 
state of the minds of all classes, and particularly from the angry 
feelings which have been excited against the higher ranks of 

society.. My brother Sir. James, Borthwick, and Murray 

talk of going on a visit to Annan, and perhaps Dumfries, in a few 
weeks, not for any express purpose of canvass, but to keep feeling 
alive. I can be with 3'ou in September or October if required, 
or sooner, if absolutely necessary. I cannot conclude without 
stating that, unless some very favorable turn take place, and one 
of which I can from present appearances have no anticipation, I 
shall certainly stand to the last. Time is assuredly in my favor; 
and the opinion is at present that the House cannot be dissolved 
before the beginning of the year.” 

On the lGtli of August, Parliament was prorogued. 
A feAv days afterwards, Malcolm. again started for the 
North. 0 He had recently sustained a heavy domestic 
calamity in the death of his sister Mina ; and now it was 
his first care to visit the afflicted family circle at Burn- 
foot. This done, lie proceeded to Dumfries, that lie might 
judge for himself on the spot what were his chances of 
success. What lie saw and heard there did not strengthen 
the hopes which he had once encouraged of carrying with 
him a majority, of the electors. “ I labor under every 
disadvantage in my canvass,” he wrote, on the 28th of 
August, “from my opponents having been in.the.field 
sixteen days before me;.from their promising everything, 
and giving pledges faster, than they are asked, and,.above 

* jj e ] c ft London on the 23rd, and burton, from whom he derived some 
r,n«pd 1 ho nitrlit at the bouse, near anecdotes of Clive to be inserted in his 
Cord, of bis old friend, Mr. Haly- biography. 
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I think that wc arc all right to make the effort to have the best 
returns that wc can have under the new system. But I am quite 
of opinion with you, Crokcr, and others, who think it is all in 
vain. There is no authority—there can he no authority—in this 
country capable of governing it, and of securing those institutions 
and interests which are the pillars of its prosperity and strength. 

Wc have an Executive and two Chambers,‘according to the Con¬ 
stitution of the year ’3 (I believe), ns the French, the Cisalpine, 
the Lygurian, the Mexican, the Colombian, the [ ] Republic 

had, and ns France, the Netherlands, and others, had and have. 
But is there any government anywhere but the sword ? There 
existed in this country peculiarly a secret in Constitution and 
Legislation not unlike the golden egg laid daily by the goose. 
Wc have wisely destroyed the goose. Wc have made a reform 
which satisfies nobod}’. The parties in the country are just as 
violent as ever. The Tories, now called Conservatives, wish to 
keep things as they now arc. The Radicals and Whigs to do 
something more. In the mean time I defy an angel from heaven 
to settle Ireland, the West Indies, Mauritius, the Question of the 
Company’s Charter, the Bank Question, the Tithe Question in 
Ireland and in England—I say nothing of foreign politics. We 
are, in every sense, “ Toto divisos ah orbe Brilannos .” I hope it 
may continue so. We have it not in our power, under existing 
circumstances, to do anything but mischief. I am sick at heart! 
I declare that I could at times gnaw the flesh from my bones with 
vexation and despair! 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

At this time Malcolm was at Warfield, pushing for¬ 
ward his improvements. From the cottage which he 
occupied there I find him corresponding with Mr. Lock¬ 
hart, who had written to him regarding two newly- 
published works—Modems romance of “ Zohrab, the 
Hostage,” and Theodore Hook’s biography of Sir David 
Baird—which had been sent to him as candidates for 
notice in the “ Quarterly Review.” Of the former work, 
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n CYnwrvntiv*;-; and foring, nr. T dn, mucli evil from tlic feelings 
and p-g-mr.’ winch linvc h"cn excited by Into measures, and 
frem the .'pi; it of change and speculation that is abroad. I should 
no! he: state to ion-go that repose to which past labors have en¬ 
titled, sue, jj I could tern* the catirv to which I belong on the 
ter ire which 1 <b, cm cncntial to maintain any influence which I 
may have, from character and experience of public affair?. With 
tin ;e jcntitr.rnt?, and having no view? of establishing an hereditary 
family iaterx-'t in the Dumfries borough*, T entered upon my 
|’Ve rent canvas*, with a hope, even if I failed, of doing good in 
mv native conn tv, bv walking the ground erect—neither foiling 
IH'T In ing j .died." 

“ Dfccvther 2.—I shall be at Dumfries on Monday or Tuesday. 
Yen will that I am determined to keep die boat’? head to the 
wind. In thu* pro** eating the object of your representation, I am 
acting again.'! the writer of r.lme't all my family, and the ad- 
vic 1 ’ of many of my firh-mK Hut there are not times in which 
any man who pa:- influence, however slight, or good private 
or public character, is jtistiiied in being quiet. I am, therefore, 

determined to go through with the concern.No man is 

cxcsu.ibb- for shrinking from his duty at such n moment. I re- 

t • 

cognis • this motive a« a .Scotchman; I recognise it as a country gen- 
tbunan, which I now am; and no wish for that repose which I desire 
can make me desist from the most active efforts of which I am 
capable to give my aid, however small, to arrest the evils which 
are in progress to blast the peace and prosperity of my country." 

On flic 3rd of December, Parliament was dissolved. 
A day or two afterwards, Malcolm .started upon his 
journey to Scotland. The country was on the eve of a 
groat political contest. The strife of a general election 
—the first under the provisions of the Deform Bill—was 
about to commence. From one end of Great Britain to 
tbe other there was bustle and excitement. It was a 
moment full of interest even to men who lived remote 
from scenes of political contention. To one. who, like 
Malcolm, had taken an active part in the great struggle, 
and who was profoundly impressed with a conviction of 
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tlie immense importance of the issue, it was a period of 
extraordinary solemnity. I-Ie believed that, in such a 
crisis, it was tlie duty of every man, entertaining similar 
opinions to his own, to make any honorable sacrifice 
which would aid him in the great work of resisting the 
heady tide of revolution which he apprehended was about 
to inundate the country. He felt that there was little 
prospect, at this time, of his being returned for the Dum¬ 
fries boroughs; but he did hot doubt that some good 
would result from his appearance on the scene as the 
champion of Conservative principles. 

The early stages of this.journey to the North evolved 
no incidents upon which it is necessary to dwell. But at 
Birmingham he fell in with William Cobbett, who was 
then on his way to Manchester to contest that newly 
enfranchised town ; and the meeting between them was 
one which made a deep impression on Malcolm’s mind. 
He wrote a detailed account of it; and there is much in 
the record which, whilst it illustrates his own character 
and opinions, exhibits the extraordinary pretensions of 
his opponent in an aspect humiliating in the extreme, 
when the promises of the-flatulent demagogue are con¬ 
trasted with his performances.* 

At the hotel in Birmingham from which the Manchester 
coach was about to start, Malcolm, hearing a violent 
altercation in an adjoining room, asked who the noisy 
gentleman was, and was answered that he was Mr. Cob¬ 
bett. “The famous Cobbett?” asked Malcolm. “I 
don’t know what he is famous for,” said the waiter, “but 
for abusing people.” Malcolm’s next question was 

* What a perfect illustration is seen men blustering on the hustings very; 
in this case of the truth enunciated by violently, who told the people what 
Mr. Roebuck in the September of this they were going to do, who, when they 
year (1856) at Sheffield: “ The only came to that House, were like sucking 
way to test any man is tp send him to doves.” 
the House of Commons.' I have seen 
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whether the boisterous gentleman was going in the 
coach with him to Manchester; and being answered in 
the affirmative, he made up his mind for some diversion. 
As soon as they were seated in the coach, Malcolm 
opened the conversation with some allusion to the recent 
conflict with the landlady, and having received a reply, 
flavored with a few emphatic oaths, he said to his com¬ 
panion: “I inquired your name, and found it was Wil¬ 
liam Cobbett; mine is John Malcolm. Now, as we be¬ 
long to the very autipodes of politics, we had better start 
with knowledge of each other, that we may battle in 
good fellowship along the whole extent of our joiumey.” 
“Agreed—agreed !” cried Cobbett; and from that mo¬ 
ment, until, as Malcolm said, he “ handed him over to his 
unwashed friends at Manchester,” their discussions and 
disputations were incessant. He soon found that Cob¬ 
bett so interlarded his discourse with oaths, and was so 
lavish in his use of such complimentary terms as “ rogue,” 
“rascal,” and “scoundrel,” that he told him that he 
should not be offended if such words were applied to 
himself. “ You may call me a red ruffian of a soldier,” 
said Malcolm, “ and I, in turn, will call you a demagogue, 
without any offence.” 

And so they talked on; and, with the exception of a 
few episodes on Farming, Horticultime, Cottage Economy, 
and the Management of Dairies, held high argument on 
the political state of England, France, and America; the 
condition'of different classes of society; the “ villanies of 
the Aristocracy;” the distress and discontent of the Poor; 
the Church; the Cmrency; Taxes; the Press; the Corn 
Laws; Slavery; the East India Charter; “ and, above all, 
and mixed with all,” said Malcolm, “William Cobbett’s 
past deeds and writings, and his future views and inten¬ 
tions, extended as these would be by his certain return 

VOL. II. 2 Q 
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the Minister? n? evidence?. There they were in n row. I wish 
you hnij been (here to see how I handled them—you are just the 
fellow to have enjoyed it. '.The first I took in hand was my Lord 
Chnr.e'dlor brougham. He is the man for writing little books and 
spreading knowledge. What has he written on Chancery law ? 
1 made rny Lord Chancellor tell two lies in five minutes. That 
w.w enough for him. The next on my list was Lord Grey—head 
in the air—rather a fine head—he looked round nnd smiled. I 


chuckled i 
by jygulm 
I "had lilt! 
bearted p: 


A. the thought of bringing his head down, which I did 
; degrees, til! it fell Horn the perpendicular to his chest, 
e trouble with the others, but let them go on with their 
oofs, keeping myself up. till I had fairly entangled them 


in their own web, and then I brought them to proper shame. 


They v.cte a poor set.’ 
•> * 


Having heartily abused the Minister?, lie began to 
lavish his scurrility upon the Tories—upon “ llmt old 
ruffian ’Wellington"—upon the Times and “Jack Wal-' 
Iciv," declaring that the newspaper stamp would be taken 
off early in the session, and that then the leading journal 
would not be worth sixpence. From John Walters he 
turned to James Silk Buckingham, asking Malcolm if he 
knew him. “Not. personally,” said Sir John. “You do 
not agree in his opinions about India?” said Cobbett. “No; 

I entirely differ from him,” returned Malcolm. “I am 
glad of that,” rejoined Cobbett. “ lie is a great charlatan: 

1 despise him. I do not yet well understand the Indian 
question. I shall study it. My impression is that the 
country is very well governed by the Company—I am 
sure they will not govern it better. And as for Bucking¬ 
ham, he is n sorry fellow—a complete humbug.” 

Much more was said in the same blustering and 
abusive strain. But even stage-coach journeys in those 
days had an end, and Manchester was reached at last. 
IIow Malcolm then took leave of his opponent may be 
told in his own words: 


2 q 2 
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“When we arrived at Manchester, a set of fellows called out: 
c Is William Cobbett in the coach?’ 4 Here he is, my good fel¬ 
lows/ I said; and I got out to make way for their friend. ‘ Well/ 
said I to him, ‘ the journey has been made short by our discus¬ 
sions—shall we meet again ?’ He held out his hand to shake. 
c You are very bad/ he said, ‘ but you may conceive what a ras¬ 
cally set you belong to, when I declare you are one of the best 
of them that I have ever met. I desire two things at parting 
- —one, that you may fail in every attempt you make to get into 
Parliament; the other, that you may have moral courage enough 
to brave the opinions of your friends, and let William Cobbett 
come and see you at Warfield, and while he gives you the best 
advice about planting apple-trees and gardening, you will answer 
him some plain questions about India, or tell him where he can 
get correct information.’ 4 As to Parliament/ I said, 4 your wish 
will certainly be gratified, for there are circumstances which make 
me without hope of being returned; but I go to fight, as well as 
•I can, Radicals and Radical doctrines. With regard to Warfield, 
if you come I shall be glad to see you, and benefit by your ex¬ 
perience and knowledge as an horticulturist, which I know to be 
considerable. As to answering your questions, or directing you to 
correct information about India, I never can have any hesitation 
in doing so to any man ; and if you are in Parliament, which you 
say is certain, I shall be pleased to find you take a correct view of 
that question.’ And here we parted.” 

With little hope of attaining his object, Malcolm con¬ 
tinued his journey to Scotland; and in the course of a 
few days all his doubts and misgivings were realised. 
Forty-eight hours spent at Dumfries convinced him that 
he had not the remotest prospect of success. He found 
the Conservatives broken. and dispirited; the Radicals 
firm and united. It would have been mere folly to go to 
the poll; so he put forth a manly, plain-spoken address, 
.to the electors, and retired from the contest.* 


•a- On the 14th of December, Mai- days—I had no chance _ of success; 
colm wrote from Bum foot to Lord Sel- but even under that conviction, if the 
kirk: “I was only at Dumfries two gcntlcmcnnndmanyrespcctablctradcs- 
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But although the dream of representing the boroughs 
of his native cdunty had thus hided away, all hope of 
sitting in the new Parliament had not disappeared with 
it. A new and unexpected prospect opened out before 
him in the very moment of failure. Dumfries had re¬ 
jected him ; but Carlisle invited him to come to her suc¬ 
cour. He received a communication from the latter town 
which stimulated him to cross the border. He arrived 
there a few hours after he received the invitation, and 
was, as he said, “ literally taken out of a coach, and asked 
to head an attack against that revolutionary emblem, the 
tricolored flag.” 

He found a Whig and a Radical in the field. His chief 
hope of success lay in a coalition with the former. But 
the Whig coalesced with the Radical, and from that time 
Malcolm’s hope of success was gone.* The corporation 


men who quite concurred with my sen¬ 
timents had chosen to unite (I care 
not in how small a number) and make 
head against the stream of Radicalism, 
they should have had my utmost efforts 
to the last, and good might have been 
done by forming a rallying point; but, 
in aud about Dumfries, which town 
must return the member, there is no 
disposition to show front.” In another 
lettci - , addressed to the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, he wrote, about the same time: 
“ 1 would have fought to the last, if I 
could have brought ten respectable 
gentlemen and an equal number of 
tradesmen together, with the resolu¬ 
tion of openly proclaiming their sup¬ 
port to those Conservative principles 
which privately aud separately they 
professed; but tills was impossible. 
They are disunited and dispirited— 
tlirown into a new position without 
local leading men. Though they see 
and lament the danger, they have as 
yet formed no combination to avert or 
defeat it.” 

* The following is Malcolm’s ac¬ 
count of the coalition, as given in a 


letter to the Duke of Wellington: 
“ The principal gentlemen, the magis¬ 
trates, the corporation, and the old 
freemen, amounting to between two 
hundred and three hundred, I found 
prompt to face the mob, on whom Mr. 
James (the Radical) has relied hitherto, 
and continues to rely, for success. 
Mr. Howard, junior, of Corby Castle, 
had some of the freemen, and a consi¬ 
derable majority of newly-enfranchised 
statesmen, &c. It remained with him 
whether myself or James should suc¬ 
ceed. My friends thought the insults 
Howard had received from James, fol¬ 
lowing his professed hatred of Radi¬ 
calism, and the high feelings of his 
family, would prevent a coalition. They 
were mistaken. It took place, and 
from that time my success was impos¬ 
sible. All I could do was to insist on 
the two members confessing this coali¬ 
tion, as the only condition on which I 
would withdraw. They did so. The 
ground of failure was established, and 
the Whig influence lowered, by the 
alliance.” 
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and some of the local gentry and higher class of trades¬ 
men were with him; but among the townsmen generally 
there was a high-pressure Liberalism which daunted the 
tricolor as its symbol. Malcolm said that “a.worse or 
more desperate set did not exist in England;” but this 
was only the language of the Toryism of the day,.and 
meant little more than that the Radicals were triumphant. 
He was, of course, called upon for pledges; but he refused 
to give any, whilst he freely declared his sentiments, 
mixed good-humoredly with people of all ranks, and 
attained some personal popularity even among those who 
were resolute to vote against him. If they could not 
concur in his opinions, they could at all events appreciate 
his manliness of character, and laugh at his jokes. 

So Malcolm returned to Burnfoot—not at all crest¬ 
fallen, scarcely even disappointed—to spend there a few 
quiet days, and then again to immerse himself in business 
from which, whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, 
nothing could ever induce him to detach himself so long 
as he believed that his work would be serviceable to his 
country. He spent his Christmas—the last he was ever 
to spend—with Lady Malcolm, at Hastings. But early 
in the new year he was again in London—again with the 
oar in his hand. “I am working day and night,” he 
wrote to his brother Charles, from the Oriental Club, on 
the 25th of January, “ to bring out my volume on the 
Indian Administration. ...... And then Warfield and 

‘ Lord Clive.’ . I am half ruined with completing my 
house, and putting the estate in order; but_it is my resi¬ 
dence for life, and the concern, I take care, shall neither 
hurt any person living, nor those who come after me.” 
He was dwelling at this time in. “a small lodging” in 
Prince’s-street, Hanover-square ; but he had become, as 
he wrote to his brother, “ quite reconciled to personal 
privations.” He was living in the future—dreaming of 
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a willing spirit, in spite of the weakness of the flesh, pre¬ 
pared to place himself in the van to resist the contem¬ 
plated usurpations of the Government.* He was in 
constant communication with the chief functionaries of 
the Lidia House, especially with Mr. Melvillf—assidu¬ 
ous in the collection and arrangement of facts, the pro¬ 
duction of which might he serviceable at such a time.J 
In the latter part of March, the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to the East India Company and their 
privileges were divulged. The commercial privileges of 
the Company were to cease, but the territorial government 
of India was still to remain in its hands. It was necessary 
that with as little delay as possible the Ministerial propo¬ 
sals should be brought before the Proprietary body. The 
Court of Directors, after much consideration and much 
discussion, had determined on their acceptance, and re¬ 
commended this course to. the Proprietors. A Special 
General Court was convened for the discussion of the 
question on the 15th of April. It was concerted at the 


5 Writing on the 30th of March 
to Mr. Melvill, Malcolm said : “ The 
more I look into the subject, the more 
I take alarm at the arbitrary course 
of the Board of Control. Mr. Grant 
means to ride over you, mounted upon 
his mar-horse Excitement — dam by 
Jealousy, ovm brother to Ignorance 
and to Violence. The former horse is 
.s till in high repute. The latter knovra 
to he very steady, but apt to holt.” 
In another letter, Malcolm wrote: 
“My house will be furnished about 
the 1st of May for my family. I go in 
on the 6th of'April. Thank God, we 
shall be all together at last. But the 
concern has half ruined me. I shall 
show gentlemen I can live quiet; and I 
have a right to do so. I am quite aware 
I abandon all influence; but having 
made my last effort to stem innovation 
and rashness in Indian concerns, I shall 
quit with a clear conscience." 


T Now Sir James Cosmo Melvill, 
K.C.B. 

i “ It would be of great use,” he 
wrote to Mr. Melvill, “ if, besides the 
general and important points on which 
I shall look to you for aid, you could 
get some one of your mates to prepare 
a dissection of the actual branches 
of business in the departments—the 
numbers employed at home and abroad, 
from governors to porters; the annual 
vacancies; the duties of the Directors 
in detail; the allotment of your spa¬ 
cious buildings; the convenience oi 
your present position for your actual 
duties; the mixed business in ofcce--, 
£c„ &c. If the said 
this m a concise form, it --v-.- 

excellent data for 
the details of theur *£'£* =a&SL £, 
probable mode of 

the constitution of the 


India House that at this Court a series of Resolutions 
should bo brought forward, expressive of the opinion of 
the Proprietors, that if Parliament should consider it ex¬ 
pedient that the administration of Lidia should be kept 
in the hands of the Company divested of their commer¬ 
cial character, the Company should not shrink from the 
undertaking, “provided that powers be reserved to enable 
the Company efficiently to administer the Government, 
and that their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise/ 1 

It was expedient that these resolutions should be 
moved by a proprietor of high position and large in¬ 
fluence—a man whose very name would be sufficient 
guarantee that the proposals of Government might be 
accepted with, honor to the Company and with advan¬ 
tage to the people of India. It was conceived that Sir 
John Malcolm was the one of all others, the prestige of 
whose career, and the reputation of whose character, 
would most surely secure for the Resolutions the favor¬ 
able consideration of the Proprietary body; and he was 
invited, therefore, to move them. He was not one to 
shrink from the task, and his consent was easily ob¬ 
tained. But lie was in a very unfit state to make any 
such exertion; and as the day approached, it became 
more and more apparent that the sick-room, and not the 
crowded Court, was the place to which Sir John Mal¬ 
colm ought to betake himself in the then enfeebled state 
of his health. But it was represented to him that the 
loss of his expected aid would be severely felt, in such 
an emergency; and his friends at the India House be¬ 
sought him to go down to Leadenhall-street.on the ap¬ 
pointed day, if only to move the Resolutions, without 
taking part in the debate. 

It was imprudent to go—but he went. He rose from 
his sick-bed and went down to Leadenkall-street.. girding 
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himself up for a great effort, when he ought to have been 
quietly nursing himself at home. The meeting of Pro¬ 
prietors was unusually large and unusually excited. Men 
little accustomed to swell by their presence- that ordi¬ 
narily lethargic assembly, now entered the Court-room 
with grave and earnest faces, expressive: of a deep sense 
of the importance of the occasion. All felt that' their 
very existence, as a corporate body, was threatened; that 
a great and perhaps destructive change was impending; 
and some believed that they had now to contend for the 
preservation of their property, no less than for their 
future privileges and powers. 

After the usual routine-work had been gone through, 
a long, elaborate, and very able minute, by that great 
bulwark of the Company, Mr. Tucker, was read in Court; 
and then Sir John Malcolm rose to move the Resolutions 
which had been placed in his hands. After alluding, in 
terms of high commendation, to Mr. Tucker’s dissent, 
and speaking of the importance of the question before 
the Court, he briefly referred to his own personal expe¬ 
riences. “ I speak not,” he said, “ as a mere theorist, 
but as one who is guided by experience, for I have been 
in the Company’s service from a boy. I have served 
nearly fifty years; and having seen much of India, I can 
safely declare that the records of the Company afford but 
a faint picture of the difficulties which attend the proper 
government of that empire.” He spoke then of these 
difficulties—of the manner in which they had been over¬ 
come; of our proud position in India; of the benefits 
which England derived from her Indian Empire, and of 
the dangers which threatened to undermine our power. 
Then lie dwelt upon the necessity of caution in treating 
so large a question—of considering it in all its lesser as 
well as its greater bearings. “We must keep in mind,” 
he said, “ the wise' observation of Edmund Burke. c I 
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have lost all opinion,’ said tliat great orator, £ of your 
sivaggermg majors, having ever found the truth lurk 
in the little minors of circumstances.’ ” 

He then adverted to the negotiations which had taken 
place between his Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of 
Directors, and to the papers which had been published 
on the subject. “If the negotiation takes the turn which 
I hope it will,” he continued, “ I am of opinion that the 
Court of Directors will still continue to be a strong, inde¬ 
pendent, intermediate body between his Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters and India. If that point is admitted, it will be 
easy to settle and arrange all the rest.” He then entered 
into the details of the question—the points at issue be¬ 
tween the Company and the Government; foremost 
among which was the matter of the trade -with China. 
Of this he spoke as of something which it was desirable, 
but which, in the existing temper of the times, it was 
barely possible, to retain, and added: 

“I will not enter into all the probable consequences of the 
opening of this trade—I will not now discuss whether the mer¬ 
chants engaged in it will reap profit or loss—I only state a few 
leading facts, which tend to make me regret that the proposed 
change is to take place at all ; because I think, in the first place, 
that it is nearly impossible for the Company to conduct the poli¬ 
tical government of India without the assistance derived from the 
trade; and secondly, because it furnishes a sure and certain remit¬ 
tance to this country, out of which the dividends of the pro¬ 
prietors and the annual stipends and pensions of the officers and 
servants of the Company are paid.” 

Then he dwelt upon that great and most imperative 
fact—the necessity of some barrier between India and 
the influences of Party at home,- saying: 

“Again I repeat, that India requires a strong Government, 
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conducted by men who will face calumny, and whose only fear 
is the disapprobation of their own conscience. These persons, 
however, require efficient protection in England; and it is on 
this as well as on other grounds that I have formed my decided 
opinion, confirmed by long experience, that India cannot be pre¬ 
served in prosperity unless there exists a strong intermediate 
body between that empire and the throne.” 

Upon this necessity he dwelt earnestly and emphati¬ 
cally, pointing out the evils that resulted from the 
absence of anything like an Indian public in England, 
and dwelling upon the advantages that would arise from 
the existence of an Indian constituency in England, with 
power to return members to Parliament: 

“ Public opinion,” he said, “ I affirm, in all its shapes—from 
the clamor of a multitude to its most calm and rational expression 
—is now all potent in England, and unless there is a body of men 
' connected by common interests, common feelings, and common 
ties, who derive respect from their condition and character, if not 
from number, arrayed to defend India, I shall feel slight hopes 
ns to the long, continuance of that empire in health and prosperity. 
I shall here state my sentiments on this subject, to which I have 
given the greatest attention. I have been long satisfied that it is 
indispensable there should be an Indian' public in England— 
I mean a body who take a deep interest in Indian affairs, and 
whose duties and privileges connect them by higher motives than 
the ties of pecuniary concerns with our Eastern Empire. I see 
no better mode in which such a body can be formed than by 
adding India bondholders, who have the same interest in the 
prosperity of India, to the stockholders, and forming them into a 
constituency, who, besides electing Directors, may return some 
members to Parliament, chosen from persons with specified quali¬ 
fications, who will not only represent the interests of India, but 
give strength to an intermediate Government. I will not dwel 
on this subject: I have expressed my opinion upon it m 
House of Commons; I have published them in a recent c ~ 
the Government of India; I will only assert that, at this 
there is not a borough with two thousand inhabitants a^d : 
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Malcolm’s last illness. 

and in a most uncertain state of health, was still to be 
seen in the Court of Proprietors. He took little part in 
the discussion; probably, indeed, would have said no¬ 
thing, if his old antagonist, Sir Harford Jones, had not 
asked him whether he had moved the Resolutions of the 
previous day in consequence of any communication with 
the Crown Ministers—a question which he emphatically 
answered in the negative. On the 18th, the 19th, and 
the 22nd, the Court reassembled; and on the last of 
these days, Malcolm spoke briefly in defence of the Reso¬ 
lutions. On the 23rd, the Court met again; and on the 
25th the debate was concluded, but it does not appear 
that on either of those days Malcolm was in Leadenhall- 
street. The excitement, the fatigue, and the exposure 
to the inclement spring weather, had brought on a return 
of his complaint. “ I regret to say,” he wrote to Sir 
Roderick (then Mr.) Murchison, “that I am quite un¬ 
able to attend the committee* to-day, having had a re¬ 
lapse, from going out, of this vile influenza; but I shall, 
if alive, be with you on the 27th instant.” But he was 
not able to fulfil his intention. His constitution was 
more shattered than he believed. 

It was sorely against the wishes of his family that Sir 
John Malcolm, throughout all the sickly spring of 1833, 
had continued to lead a laborious life in London, iustead 
of seeking,.as he was repeatedly urged to do, temporary 
relaxation and change of air at a mild watering-place. 
Lady Malcolm had been compelled, by the state of her 
health, to spend the winter and spring at Hastings, and 
there she continually besought Sir John to join her. He 
had never ceased to wish that he could obey, without 
self-reproach, the, affectionate summons, but a strong sense 
of public duty had kept him a prisoner in the metropolis; 
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at once pronounced that Sir John Malcolm had been 
stricken by paralysis. 

Expresses -were sent to Lady Malcolm at Hastings, 
and to Sir Alexander Campbell (Malcolm’s son-in-law) 
at Tcddington. George. Malcolm, his only son, was then 
with his regiment in Ireland. With all.the rapidity 
possible, in times when the railway was in its infancy and 
the electric telegraph was not, they whom Malcolm most 
loved hastened to his bedside. It was a sad sight to see 
him; he was incapable of articulation, incapable of intel¬ 
ligible gesture: and yet it was plain that his mind was 
unclouded, that he was eager to communicate with them; 
but all means of communication were denied. Most 
distressing was this to the sufferer; most distressing to 
the loving hearts by which he was surrounded. Day- 
after day passed, and still no improvement. His wife 
and son kept w:\tch by him night and day; his brother 
Gilbert, who had come up from his country parsonage 
on receiving intelligence of Sir John’s seizure, was fre- 
quent in his visits to the bedside, frequent ill his Chris¬ 
tian ministrations, earnest in his prayers. From the re¬ 
ception of the Sacrament and from the Holy Scriptures 
which were read to him, the sick man seemed to derive a 
blessed consolation; and he joined in voiceless prayer 
with bis brother. 

lie remained in this state for about ten days, utterly 
helpless, unable to articulate, unable to make himself 
understood by signs .or gestures. This was an especial 
source of trouble to all around him, for it was evident 
that there was some one thing regarding which lie most 
earnestly desired to be informed—something that was 
pressing heavily on his mind. The 3rd of May, on whicii 
Malcolm’s Resolutions were to he put to the ballot at the 
India House, had come and passed, and he was eager to 
know the result. His active mind, still unclouded, 
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towards the end of it. On the 25th of May—up to which 
period the patient’s improvement was so striking that he 
had once or twice been taken out for a little carriage 
exercise, and preparations were being made, in; a liopefhl 
spirit, to remove him to Warfield—the fond expectations 
of his family were dissipated. It is supposed that, having 
been taken out on that da}’-, although an extremely un- 
genial one, by the special direction of his chief medical 
attendant, the keen air smote him, and that the shock 
was greater than his shattered constitution could sustain. 
All the worst symptoms of his malady reappeared; and 
from that time he never rallied. 

He suffered greatly, but he was brave and gentle in 
Ins suffering; and the love, and gratitude which he could 
not speak, were written upon his dying face. The con¬ 
tinual presence of his beloved wife, who in that hour of 
trial -was strong beyond her wonted strength, and who 
forgot her own sufferings whilst she ministered to his, 
was an unfailing solace to the last. When his hand was 
clasped in hers he was content. But human love could, 
only cheer the few horns that were left to him; no skill 
of man or tenderness of woman could arrest the great, 
change that was approaching. 

On the 30th of May, there came tidings to Prince’s- 
street that the mansion at Warfield was- at last com¬ 
pleted; that it was ready for the reception of the family. 
How earnestly had Malcolm looked forward to this hour 
—how strenuously had he exerted himself to hasten it— 
how fondly had he hoped beneath that roof to close his 
eyes upon the world for ever! But it was not to be. 
There was another mansion—one. of many prepared for 
him —and on that very day, soon after the news came 
from Warfield, Sir John Malcolm, it is permitted to us to 
hope, passed into his Father’s house, and was at rest. 
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from Nclhcrby to Iny the foundation of the inonumeu 
and the ceremony was performed with masonic honor: 
I'or many a distant mile the pillar may now be seei: 
u grand against the sky.” Symbolising Malcolm’s careei 
.it rises from the heather, and looks across the Border fir 
into the grey distance.*' 

But Sir John Malcolm has made for himself a monu 
meut more enduring than that carved from the freestoin 
of his native hills. He needed neither statue nor coluuii 
to perpetuate his memory. History will do that for him 
In the annals of our Indian Empire, no name more fre¬ 
quently occurs, or is more honorably mentioned, than that 
of Sir John Malcolm. 

What he did, I have endeavoured to show; what lie 
was may, I trust, be fairly gathered from this story of his 
life. To sum up his character at the close of it, is to 


w The monument, on Langholm Hill 
bears the following inscription: 

“The first stone of tin's Obelisk was 
laid on the lfith day of September, 
1S35, by the Eight Hon. Sir James 
Gratiam,' Baronet, of Nclhcrby, Grand 
Master of the Cumberland Lodge of 
Freemasons, accompanied, in proces¬ 
sion, by the Brethren of several Ma¬ 
sonic Lodges, and by some thousands 
of spectators, from both sides of the 
neighbouring Border. 

“ The work was executed, according 
to the designs of Robert Howe, Esq., 
by a company of Masons of Langholm, 
who finished'it in less than a year. 

“ In honour of Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, born at Burnfoot in 
17G9, Grand Cross of the Most Honor¬ 
able Military Order of llicBath, Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and 
Sun, F.R.S., Sc., &c., erected by bis 
countrymen the men of Eskdale, with 
the aid of other friends, whom ho ac¬ 
quired, in the course of au active and 
eventful life, by his private virtues, his 


splendid talents, and his eminent public 
services. 

“ Confidentially employed in thcEast, 
from bis youth, in the highest political 
and military affairs,by the indefatigable 
exertion of those extraordinary mental 
and physical powers with which Pro¬ 
vidence* had endowed him, he became 
alike distinguished in the arts of war 
and of government, in letters and in 
arms, and, at the same time, no man- 
was more liberal in appreciating and 
bringing forward merit m others, whilst 
in the intercourse of private life he 
was the ornament and delight of every 
society. 

“Daring the whole of his arduous 
and honorable career in the service of. 
his own country, having exerted him¬ 
self with no less zeal to improve thc- 
condition and promote the happiness 
of the natives of India, whilst his fame 
lives in the history of nations, his 
memory is cherished in the hearts of 
grateful millions.” 
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ties, generally supposed to be antagonistic, were com¬ 
bined in the same person. It is no small tiling to cope 
with a tiger in the jungle; it is no small tiling to draw 
up an elaborate state paper; it is no small thing to write 
the history of a nation; it is no small tiling to conduct 
to a successful issue a •difficult negotiation at a foreign 
court; it is no small thing to lead an army to victory: 
and I think it may with truth be said, that lie who could 
do all these things with such brilliant success as Sir John 
Malcolm, was a very remarkable man in a very remark¬ 
able age. 

It may be doubted as a general rule whether the union 
in the same person of many remarkable qualities is con¬ 
ducive either to the extent or the permanence of his re¬ 
putation. The numerous and varied successes of such a 
man as Sir John Malcolm jostle and dwarf each other, 
and have a distracting effect upon the public mind. It 
is commonly said of a man so gifted that lie would have 
been held in repute as an eminent author, if lie had not 
been a great soldier; or that he would have been 
esteemed as a great soldier, if he had not been a great 
diplomatist aud a great administrator. And it is really 
so common to turn the very largeness and overflow of a 
man’s gifts to his disadvantage, that I believe he often 
contracts Ins reputation in the world's eye .by that 
which, if there were no envy and no jealousy, no bitter¬ 
ness and no malice among us, would immeasurably 
extend it. The mathematician’s reductio acl absurdum 
— <c a part greater than the whole, which.is impossible”— 
is practically held in high esteem by. the world, -when it 
sits in judgment upon the merits of such a man as Sir 
John Malcolm. But no one who does not take . into 
account all that lie did in the closet, in the .council- 
chamber aud in the .field, and comprehend in one view 
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men who slill speak—of-svhat he said, and what he did, 
and how ho looked, and love to recall his familiar image. 
Time was when any member of his family might have 
passed safely, under the escort of a single man, through 
places where others would have required the protection 
of a company of soldiers. 

That he made for himself so enduring a place in the 
hearts of the people is to be attributed, for the most part, 
to his accessibility. His doors were always open, and to 
high and low he was equally affable—nay, genial in his 
manner. He was altogether above the littleness of 
official exclusiveness and reserve. He gave himself no 
airs. He was not the slave of forms and precedents. If 
a timely joke would answer his purpose better than a 
Government regulation, he made the joke and left the 
code on the shelf. In a word, he gave full scope to the 
honest impulses of a noble nature; and if he was not, in 
some respects, the model of an official man, I, for one, 
think the better of him. 

For no man was more devoted to the public service, 
no man worked with a larger zeal, with more unweary¬ 
ing energy, or with a more absolute disregard of self. In 
his duty prompt at every call, he passed from one pro¬ 
vince, or from one country to another, thinking as little 
of his personal ease as of his personal interest, and giving 
himself up unstintingly and unweaiyingly 'to the work 
in hand, until he had brought it to a successful issue. 
Whatsoever he undertook to do, he did with a full heart 
and a full brain. He identified himself with his public 
duties, and gave frill measure overflowing of service to 
the State; and he could never have done what he did if 
he had been in any wise a formalist, or had shrunk from 
personal responsibility. The duties upon which he was 
employed were mostly of an exceptional character, and 
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carve liis way to fortune, but openly and honestly, and 
before the world. He fairly asserted his own rights, 
but he resorted to no covert intrigues to secure them. 
It is no small proof, indeed, of the purity of his inten¬ 
tions, the honesty of his endeavours, and the worthi¬ 
ness of the means he employed, that at every step of his 
career he desired that an ample record should be kept of 
the circumstances attending his advancements. Copies 
of all his letters relating to his preferment were carefhlly 
preserved; and he greatl3 r deshed that his friends should 
be unreservedly acquainted with then* contents. 

Such were some of the more prominent traits of the 
public character of Sir John Malcolm. His private 
virtues have been largely illustrated in the preceding 
pages; but only those who knew him well, and were 
continually in his society, can duly measure then* extent. 
He was, in the largest sense of the words, the most 
generous and charitable of men. I do not speak of mere 
giving. It is easy to give. But he gave and forgave 
with equal liberality. He was not capable of an unkind 
thought, or a harsh judgment. He readily found excuses 
for all who injured him; and no conflict of opinion or an¬ 
tagonism of interests ever wruug from him a bitter word.' 
His heart, indeed, overflowed with loving kindness to¬ 
wards all men; and nothing could make him suspicious 
of his fellows. He might be deceived, or he might be 
wronged; but still his faith in human nature was un¬ 
shaken, and he looked out upon the world with undimi- 
nislied hopefulness and cheerfulness, imparting to every¬ 
thing around .him the hues of .liis own sunny mind. His 
social qualities were of a very high order. He made many 
friends, and never lost one whom he had made. By the 
old and young he was equally beloved. For the latter 
he had always great kindness and consideration; and 
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kindest and the most faithful of friends. The records 
of the dead, and the testimonies of the living, abun¬ 
dantly declare how deserving lie was of the love, grati¬ 
tude, and respect which were so abundantly lavished upon 
him. “ He was always so kind,” said the attached friend 
whose words I have cited above, “ always so generous, 
always so indulgent to the weaknesses of others, while 
he was always endeavouring to make them better than 
they were; unwearied in acts of benevolence; ever 
aiming at the greatest, but never thinking the least below 
his notice, he could descend, without feeling that he sunk, 
from the command of armies and the government of an 
empire, to become a peace-maker in a village brawl. In 
him dignity was so gentle and wisdom so playful; and 
Ins laurelled head was girt with a chaplet of all the 
domestic affections.” 

There is little need that the biographer should dwell 
any longer, in this place, upon-what it Jr as been Iris 
privilege to illustrate in almost every chapter of his 
work. But there is one point on which I fear scant 
justice has been done to him in the foregoing pages. He 
had derived in earl)' youth, from religious parents, lessons 
of Christian doctrine and principles of Christian conduct, 
which, although it was not his wont .to make parade of 
these things, he held in solemn remembrance throughout 
the whole of his career. He had ever the highest re¬ 
spect for the truths of the Christian Church; and he 
lived in a state of incessant gratitude and thanksgiving 
to the benign Creator, whose good gifts had descended 
so copiously upon him. The sentiment of reverence was, 
indeed, as strong within him as that of love. He lived 
in charity with all men; and he walked humbly with his 
God. 
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side of the river, the Russian refused to come to him, and no 
meeting took place between them. A Russian General was sent 
to the Prince’s camp to propose the appointment of deputies on 
all sides, to meet on the banks of the Aras, the Russian Commis- 
sioner-in-Chief having retired as far on liis side as the Prince was 
on this from Uslandooz. This arrangement took place; the depu¬ 
ties met for some days, but all ended in nothing. The Russians 
would' not cede anything, as they at first promised, and the Per¬ 
sians would not be satisfied with any arrangement with the status 
quo prcesentium for its basis, so that no arrangement or accommo¬ 
dation could be agreed upon. 

Before Sir'Gore left Tabreez to come to the camp, a report 
reached us that a peace had taken place between England and 
Russia; and this was in some degree confirmed by a letter to the 
same purport from an officer belonging to the Russian ships in the 
Caspian to Major D’Arcey and the English officers who were 
opposed to them in that quarter. Sir Gore immediately wrote to 
Major D’Arcey not to allow the English to be opposed in any 
manner to the Russians, and they all, in consequence, returned to 
the Prince’s camp, which they had reached before the Embassy 
arrived. As there was a good deal of misunderstanding, enmity, 
and bcdamaghec between Mirza Bnzoorg and Sir Gore, the latter 
was very anxious for an opportunity of withdrawing the English 
officers from the field. In all his letters to the Russian, and par¬ 
ticularly to the General who came to our camp, he boasted of 
having withdrawn the assistance of the English officers from the 
Prince upon the mere unconfirmed report of a peace in Europe; 
he abused Mirza Buzoorg and all Persians heartily to them, and 
assured them no Englishman should in future assist Persia in the 
field. In this temper of mind the negotiations were commenced; 
and when Sir Gore found that the Russian would not think of 
ceding, as he at first promised (having said he was ready and 
authorised to cede), he became irritated and angry with every¬ 
thing Russian, and, of course, agreed that the Persians were mode¬ 
rate and right in all they demanded. The English officers were 
now ordered out of camp. Major D’Arcey, Major Stone, the two 
Lieutenants Willocks, and Major Douvillo (a Frenchman whom 
we have here) returned to Tabreez, but the Prince and his Minister 
prevailed on Sir Gore to allow our dear friend Christie and 
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Lindsay, with thirteen drill sergeants, to remain. Being kept in 
camp without any specific orders how to conduct themselves, and 
knowing the Prince intended them to fight, although Sir Gore, 
perhaps, did not, Ciiristic came to breakfast with Sir Gore the last 
day he was in camp, and asked him openly whether they were to 
fight or not. His answer was, “ I am deaf and blind, and if gen¬ 
tlemen think proper to knock their own heads against a wall, I 
cannot help it;” or words very nearly to this effect. The con¬ 
sequences of this indefinite answer it was not difficult to foresee. 
I asked Christie, the moment wo came out, if he intended to fight 
against the Russians; he answered, “ Yes; I was in doubt before, 
but now I cannot be off.” 

We now marched towards the Aras, and Sir Gore towards 
Teheran. Four or live marches brought us on the banks of the 
river, where we encamped with our front towards it. Here it 
ran from west to cast, so that we faced due north, with a small 
river running into the Aras on our right. We had been here for 
ten days, in undisturbed quietness, and blind, incautious security, 
when, on the 31st of October, about eleven o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon, we were most completely and effectually surprised by the 
Russians. Nobody in camp had any idea of their approach till 
they had advanced through a clear and open plain to within a 
few hundred yards of us, and were in possession of a little hill in 
our rear, which commanded every part of the camp, before our 
men could fall in. At this time Lindsay was on the other side 
of the Aras with all his Topechees, waiting for the Prince, to 
accompany him hunting. When the order for this had been 
given, the day before, Lindsay remonstrated three times; but in 
vain. The report of the approach of the Russians reached him 
beyond the river, and he returned (a ffirsukh at least) full gallop, 
and just reached his guns when the Russians gained the little hill. 
Had they advanced right into the camp they must have reached 
the guns on our left long before Lindsay. With the greatest 
difficulty he mounted them, and got them off, with only about ten 
or twelve rounds for all his tliirteen guns. Christie had during 
this time drawn up his men, as weE as hurry and confusion would 
admit of, between the camp and tW'iU the enemy had gained 
possession of, being determined h ■ v, ' 

camp. They opened from abov 
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-remained silent, .With another gun they ftred 

.J*. J no w m . Ohristio’s, two companies conducted. tlu.nm 

admirably, and drove the. Russians back out of tlio jung e, MU 
returned when their ammunition was exhausted. ^^ 

ijlt.was now, becoming, dark, : the ammunition k ' v 

nearly exhausted—we.had about, six or eight, rou ufr on^ ^ 
gun—we,had,only, lost twenty or thirty men kdh'd a ^ 

,two;, had not .the,means of continuing the hght. 

-•daylight, when -the. Prince, instead ot .rtitmitym b' ' 

resolution ofi remaining bhere for the mght, d > \ v ; ^y>(\L 
;■ for!Christie .and Lindsay (the former tom»K V*J' > a, ^ iV? 

■ horse ; woimded_during the day), and n*h*\ J' vWNXW ^d 
line of conduct,he.ought, to puvstUV 1 "VL V . so>\'a' 

. 1 . _ 1 nit Dili ti\\l 


, and he gave over for til" l m ' s ' . m | (l\eve await, 

‘to draw off his tataW ^ « »* •** (• *■* - 

of the,Russians,, who, » ' u °-\ . , ho W a» vofused. 

,'certain), must come that W«'l! ^ p0iwul ,i n g with every one i about 
The Princo apnnt tho «»h of a n, he followed that of no , 
i him. Ho liatoned <u Wfl Minns, and Mostofccs all gave 

and he liimsolt, h'S 


A3?PE®D^* 

!L, «. J■ 

»Sf^‘S5-S:a=: 

•nS^SsaB-ii 

SESsrsSssE&’S 

^vanceal^^ P“°^Si£^S ^^of'SSSr. «* 

fessr-aaaas 

eontosiouaro®^ (ffiU „dsay f 3\ 0 te, so *»‘ 

v&x&zz t zs*2 j--as 

*«■• ® E “ Soot of ftf l^s eatf .^ i) 

gallop, and r 0 f their line, morning t 0 £ 

; rigH *» <£ -- r Iu the co^e give any «*> 

l ^ * ut n ■ 

'” ' rvu-^ctle 
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This affair took place on the morning of the 1st of November, 
nn“n on Z 2nd, finding all tie 

Christie, of rvlrom I could hear nothmg, I got the tones P 

mission to return to the scene of our m.sfortrme 

and enter the Russian camp, rrrth the hope that I m.ght be<fi . _ 

in Wm if he was wounded, and to ascertain his fate, lhe enemy 

SSFr^^as.rjSsS 

prisoners of ours who made their 

received a ball through his neck m the J^Llight it 

loss of blood, remained sitting on the groun - ^ a ^ an 

was reported to the Russian vi am v? 1 pj e looked at 

English officer was wounded at a little d ‘ • tQ and 

him with a glass, and ^ ^ mera te his wounds, of 

put him to death. It is unn y the sabre. He 

which he liad five dreadful ones, oul ° Maragha on that day, 

insisted on taking the sword you Maiag 

so that I have lost this with every ig ^ be ablc to draw 
From this general aco^n f ^ ^ Msare d by Sir Gore 
your own conclusions. I - st tliem, and therefore, on 

that no Englishman would fi c , t S* ^ entifcle(lto no quarter; 
finding them engaged, loo -e P left &g t p ey we re, could have 
while, in truth, no men o ’ f the incapacity of the 

avoided fighting. All her been lost a ^ of scnse 

Prince and his criminal minister, tllis letter, and 

to command us. Fms out of the thirteen 

insists on my telling you tna J ^ tvr0 tliat were saved 
were under his comman , ® ^ i 0E t seven altogether. The 

belonged to these, so tia ^ . g i m p 0£ sible to write or even 
others were under Persians. p aTe tbe goodness to send 

to read this over again, J perhaps to Jukes, as they are 

it to Captain Pasley forp ^ t p e 6th of this month died, at 

interested in Persian <• ^ Majesty’s Royal Artillery; and 

Axdebile, Major Stone, ean £e rvant of Sir Gore’s, and a 

about the same time an PM-r'Ci "'-e carried off by fever. 

sergeant-major of artillery, ; ... ■ , 


jCpp'E^DfX. _ 

RSO • t. ~c , the :death.' *of'p oot ? 

^counts reached 

not been <_ ^ ;i ie “Embassy >r -.' tp occurrences a ^. : -. r-V t^oyt 

When I le»^ e ; 1 ; l4 tut late ?ccu . .. j. Knox 

, I' ,„ go'home *e go «f 

lution & rnalre him *1 . -m" in order to miifus m 

•11 t think, c - 1 : s vecaU, m « ivn \\ quit ns _ 

'that ho it not '^toh?«*' n B y °“ ! “fwWd- 

necessary a indulge theEoE Europe co f s ’ St -° t i ®icnch wo 

1813 - 3 Out tat accounts » 4 „ 

successor- { A «rf-Mjetershurg 

hTh-hu^ otsto>1 

Give mj he wthos fo sincetay J OT ^ 

inEng^ 4 - B ; Uovo mc,4oai Sit,o a .1. <>; w 

■ ■. ' ' -. , r.i 


ns 
.' ,1 ‘ 1 


1. 


’.7 


'.;^ se ^C^BUaTXOSW 

S® 0 « ASA fJ E .v«hBOPA S Slh, 

sT ,T5:n^^ 

T nE iroau - viewing 

As she pa*’ 4 OT 0,0 8 , fcncy had stray <>• 

T Wh=to hot hc« b - a M J 

' rowttalura ■ 
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- ; ]/ ’Twristhc Genius of Asia— fair land of the' Sun— 
lo To me,” slic exclaim’d, “you your Wellington owe; 
,;jj ’Neath my’ fostering clihic' his proud Taco lie begun, • - 
And matur’d was his fame by. its cherishing glow: 


“.In the moni of liislife all resplendent.lie rose, , 

- r \Lik6 tlie'sim which 'illumines my region’s clear sky; 
;lr ‘pispWd ; arc liilf6cs,'_and victory throws. 

' "TJriperishing rays o’er the field of Assye. 


.- i ; “.But .think. noti Britannia! thy children alone 
{ ; ; . Have .my kingdoms subdued, and my subjects laid low; • 
•7. r By myiowri turban’d sons the proud deed has been done— 
v ii. i l'mysclfj”; said the 'Maid/ f c liave inflicted the blow. 


, “ To r anarchy’s horrors hi}'' realms were a prey 
- 1 When first on my shores thou thy banners unfurl’d; 


I welcom’d thy sway—’twas the morn of a day 
■ Bringing freedom and knowledge to light a dark world. 


“ Oh; Britannia l” : she said, ns all radiant she shone, 
,)i -> 1 \TIer,countenance beaming with beauty divine, 

“ O’er the hearts of my people establish thy throne ; 
In one wreath let the laurel and lotus entwine. 


“ Once the Star of the East shed its lustre afar, 

And again o’er the earth shall its glories be spread, 
While my sons round thy. car, ,the foremost in war, 
Rise to fame by such heroes as Wellington led.” 
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